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The stylish new Bel Air 4-Door Se lan 
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Economy never looked, performed, or rode like 
this. Just look what the °58 Chevrolet offers in 


the biggest, boldest move a car ever made! 


Not in two blue moons have so many fine new things come along ina 
car to delight and excite you—especially a car in the low-price field. 

You can see the new Chevy has style. It looks so frisky you 
expect this one to roll off the page. 

And a Chevrolet can move, all right. Its new Turbo-Thrust V8* 
engine pours out a sweet, all-new version of performance that 
guarantees your money's worth in action. Just sample it. And for 
the quickest combination there is, add Chev rolet’s Turboglide.* 

Even Chevrolet’s tried-and-true Blue-Flame 6 has new spunk 
for 1958—and thrifty ways. 

It’s for certain, too, that economy never rode like this. The new 
Full Coil suspension, standard with Chevrolet, is as gentle as if 
a Chevy were easing along on tiptoe. There is also a real air ride*— 
and you can’t have it softer than riding on air. 

You'll want to sample all of Chevrolet's new features and 
remarkable ways—the solid ride that comes from its new body- 
frame design, the new smoothness in Powerglide,* the new foot- 
operated parking brake. And for the super surprise, head for 
Chevrolet’s two special models, the Bel Air Impala Sport Coupe 
and Impala Convertible. 

See your Chevrolet dealer for your Chevrolet. . . . Chevrolet 
Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 

*Optional at extra cost 





THE BEAUTIFUL WAY TO BE 
spouty! New 1958 Corvette 
with new style, power and 
sparkle, Sample any one of 
its four ultra-compact VB's 
(including two Fuel Injee- 
tion* versions, ranging up 
to 290 h.p.). Here's the 
road car of the land! 


*Optional at extra cost 





TIAN shirt of 65% Dacron” and 35% cotton in white, blue, tan and grey, about $7.95 at J. Johnson & Sons, New Haven; Hutzler’s, Baltimore; Nebraska 
MAN HA Clothing Company, Omaha; The Denver Dry Goods Co., Denver; Bullock’s Downtown, Los Angeles: The Bon Marche, Seattle; and other stores. 


THE WASH ‘N' WEAR SHIRT 


Just wash| |0| drip dry(|'}.. and wear 





Great gift for men... luxurious, long-wearing 


wash WW wear shirts of “Dacron and cotton 


[his vear, give him a really special You give him these special advantages I >) NC ~ I > Cc» INy 
ak 4 pS 


shirt, one he'll wear with pride. Give and more when vou give him shirts of 
him the shirt that stays remarkably 65% ‘‘Dacron’™* polyester fiber 


>< 


fresh and wrinkle-free all day long... blended with 35% fine cotton. Get 

the shirt that’s superbly comfortable them now at his favorite store. al DONT 
and rich in appearance...the shirt that 

has the new convenience of wash and ; : p Sesion e “ 


wear. Little or no ironing is needed. sniintive ncaiiviakton tat BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING faction cremate 
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ANNOUNCING THE NEW “DRIVE-IT-YOURSELF” 


Here’s the airplane for today’s most progressive competitor 
—the man on the move who wants to cover more ground, 
accomplish more business, build more profits, and gain 
more time at home base. It’s the 1958 Cessna 172—the air- 
plane that makes flying so much like driving you can fly it 
alone in 8 hours! (That's all the time it takes most business- 
men to solo in the Cessna 172!) 

CESSNA’S PATENTED LAND-O-MATIC landing gear is 
the revolutionary feature that makes flying like driving. 


With Land-O-Matic, you literally drive your Cessna 172 
up into the air ... drive around in the sky at more than two 
miles a minute...drive down again...and park easier 
than a car! Only Cessna offers you Land-O- Matic. 
PARA-LIFT flaps are another reason why the Cessna 172 
is known as America’s easiest-flying airplane. They’re huge 
—so huge, they float you down for slower and easier land- 
ings. Another Cessna exclusive. 

ALSO IMPORTANT: The new Cessna 172 is the biggest 





1. “Let’s see—every- 2. “Gee... as easy as 3 

thing is O. K.—all Ido driving a car around 

is release the brake.” the field. You steer 
with your feet.” 


dime . 


a car.” 


“And it turns on a 4. 
-. see! 
be easier to park than 


os 


“Here we go...no 5. 
trouble at all to hold 
it straight down the 
runway.” 


“Upsy-daisy! Just 
ease back on the 
wheel and ‘drive’ 
right off the ground.” 


This’ll 










HE BEATS COMPETITION... 
HE'S A “MAN ON THE MOVE"... 


HE FLIES A CESSNA 172 
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CESSNA FOR 1958’s “MAN ON THE MOVE” 


airplane in its class, the only full-size airplane in its class, 

the only all-metal 4-place airplane in its class. And the big 4 GREAT CESSNAS 

and beautiful Cessna 172 offers you 60 other extra features 

exclusive in the low-price field! aD aD S82 ) <D 

THE COMPLETE 

your Cessna dealer (Yellow Pages of phone book). Ask 

him to prove to you how easy it is to learn to fly—and be- 

COMPANY, Dept. TM-11, Wichita, Kansas. Inquire about EVERY BUSINESS NEED 
Cessna Lease Plans. 





PRICE: Only $8,995 (with std. equip.) f.a.f. Wichita. See 
AIR FLEET FOR 
come a man on the move. Or write CESSNA AIRCRAFT 





6. “Look how stable 7. “Time to go down? 8. “Nothing to it... 9. “Oops...came in 10. “‘Land-O-Matic 
it is up here. You just Just down with the just like coasting a little high and fast takes care of that. 
‘drive’ it around the flaps... and cut down down a hill in your that time. But don’t You don’t have to be 
sky.” on the gas.” car.” worry...” a sharp pilot!” 


““Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 





Toy models courtesy of F. A. O. Schwarz, New York 


Taken stock lately? 


Times have changed. And so have your insurance needs. 
The value of your home, your furniture and other personal possessions has soared 
sky high... about 70% in the last eight years for dwellings alone. 
Why not play safe, financially? With the help of your Maryland agent or broker, 
find out the actual replacement value of your home and all your furnishings and 
personal effects at today’s prices. Then bring your protection up to date. 


Remember: because your Maryland agent knows his business, it’s good business for you to know him. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


There are many forms of Maryland protection for business, industry, and the home. Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety 
Bonds, and Fire and Marine Insurance are available through 10,000 agents and brokers, 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA 


) 
istin sales! 
More people buy World Book 


than any other encyclopedia! 
' 

. 

, Field Enterprises Educational Corp., 

_ Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Iinois 
¥ 

. 
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Here is truly the gift for a lifetime a gift that helps 
develop the habit of success for school and career years. 
World Book in the home creates excited interest, encour- 
ages learning, inspires confidence. Its benefits will be 
seen and felt for years to come. Nothing else you might 
choose can give so much .. . for only twenty cents a day! 
Give this Christmas added meaning with a family gift 


of the brilliant new World Book Encyclopedia. 


TO ASSURE CHRISTMAS DELIVERY, 
MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


MY ORDER FOR THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA ISLA 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporation, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 




















Please send me one set of the World Book Encyclopedia. | am enclosing a check or money order for $10.00, and agree 
to pay the balance at the rate of $6.00 per month. | hereby certify that | am of legal age 


CHECK ONE... 
Plioase send the President Red Binding. Price $129.00 








f ] Pisene send the Ivory Aristocrat Binding. Price 
\— $169.00 plus tax and transportation, L— plus tax and transportation 
in Canada, $189. $10 down $7 mo Canado, $149. $10 6 $7 
° Mr 
Signature . - - Name Mrs : 
Write—Do not print o Miss Print Clearly 
Mall x 
Address _ 8 
Street and Number 4 Street and Number 
a — 
City Siate (in Full) County z City State (in Full) 


In Canada, write Field Educational Enterprises of Canada, Ltd., 85 Bloor St., East, Toronto 5, Ont, 
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Thanksgivings 
ago 


} Distance meant danger. . . 


Half a mile from the sheltering stockade was 
half a world away. 





Today, Houston, Chicago or Manila are as close as 

your telephone. What other man-made miracle unites us 
so strongly? Or so effectively? Or so economically? 
The slim, far flung wires of your telephone weave a web 
that holds the world together. 






~ 
ra 
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Can't be home for Thanksgiving? 
Telephone. And call early to make sure 
your call gets through quickly. 


GENERAL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


© 260 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YorRK. N. ¥. 





ONE OF AMERICA'S GREAT COMMUNICATIONS SsYSTEMS 


, TIME, NOVEMBER 25, 1957 
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The Mercedes-Benz 300 SL Roadster 


From the first gasoline-driven cars of the world—built by Gottlieb 
Daimler and Karl Benz—up to the victorious Mercedes-Benz sports cars, 
Daimler-Benz AG. has won a world-wide reputation for the 
advanced quality of its products, symbolized by the 
famous three-pointed Mercedes-Benz star. 


Mercedes-Benz cars are sold exclusively in the U. S. 
through dealers of the Studebaker-Packard Corporation 


Ul Studebaker-Packard 


CORPORATION 


Yi If / / yA 
Whe we fried yy Ve hmanstijfe cones Feral. 
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Whats new on the 


Self-clearing hopper cars—shown here loading iron ore from a Great 
Lakes ore boat—form the biggest category of new equipment. 











15,000 new freight cars 
help meet growing shipper needs 


...move your freight faster 


The equipment you see here is part of 
more than 15,000 new freight cars ordered 
or received by the Central during 1956-57! 


To date, 11,244 of them have been put 
into service. These cars, representing an 
investment of over $150 million, will roll 
night and day to help keep your freight 
moving faster. 


The new rolling stock will help provide 
a rotating reserve of empty cars—ready 
to move whenever you’re ready to ship. 
And in time of national emergency, they 
would be available for the tremendous 
job that has always fallen to the rail- 
roads. America has learned through three 
wars that there is no substitute for de- 
pendable, all-weather rail transportation. 


Topping the Central’s order are 5,500 
hopper cars to carry vital coal and iron 
ore! Another 4,500 hoppers will go to the 
railroad’s Pittsburgh & Lake Erie affiliate. 
There will be 3000 new boxcars . . . 1050 
refrigerator cars... 150 Flexi-Van flatcars 
—in all, 13 different types of equipment. 


The Central is adding 86 diesels to its 
fleet, too. These alone will cost more than 
$16 million! 


This extensive equipment purchase is 
just one example of the hard cash that 
backs up our firm faith in the Central. 
Big things are happening all over this 
progressive railroad. Ask our freight sales- 
man to explain how each of these innova- 
tions makes for better service than ever 
—at no extra charge to you. 





500 new automobile cars with 15-foot 
double doors are already in service. 





. er | 
50 mechanical refrigerator cars and 1000 
standard “reefers” have been purchased. 





50C new gondola cars will go to the 
Central's Pittsburgh & Lake Erie affiliate. 


Route of the “Early Birds’’—Fast Freight Service 


New York Central Railroad 
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E recommend to 
good people our noble and 


CRATIFYINC Scotch Whiskies. 
In particular, Martin's Fine & Rare 


and Martin's De Luxe, both 
distill’d with a learned hand, 


& AGED long. A small quantity 


of same has been receiv'd and 


carried to divers shoppes, hostelries, 


private CLUBS, & such. There, 


yt. order will be honoured promptly 


—Respectfully, 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 


New York, N. Y., importers thereof 


Blended 
Scotch 
Whiskics 


20 years old 





100 
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Ups & Downs 
Sir 
The way things are going these days, it’s 

the optimist who thinks bread will cost $2 a 

loaf within five years. The pessimist says it 

will cost 2 rubles. 

CaBaL AMADOR 

San Francisco 
| Sir 

Your Nov. 11 “Ups & Downs” chart re- 
veals that the President suffered his downs 
because he battled for a budget as a price of 
peace, because he championed a civil rights 
bill, because the Commies gave their people a 
Sputnik instead of prosperity and better liv- 
ing standards, and because he defended the 
Supreme Court's decision and our Constitu- 
tion by sending troops to Little Rock. We 
ought to be ashamed of ourselves 

ArtTuur E. WYNN 


Forest Hills, N.Y. 


Reds Riding High 
Sir 
The Russians have messed up their life on 
earth, their treatment of their fellowmen has 
shut them out of heaven—so there is no place 
for them to go but outer space. 
V. P. StUTERMAN 
Mendham, N.J 
Sir 
As it becomes obvious with the passage of 
time that the Godless Russians are making 
great strides in the scientific and industrial 
fields, what is going to happen to this tower- 
ing edifice of superstition we call religion? 
G. T. Torrance 





Long Beach, Calif. 
Sir 

We may not have a doghouse in orbit, but 
we've got one in Washington. 

JANE COLLYER 
New York City 
Sir: 

I am convinced that some people are more 
concerned over the welfare of a dog in Sput 
nik II than they were over human beings 
during Hungary I. 

DarviA E. SCHROEDER 





Ames, lowa 
Sir: 

It’s about time we tumbled to the fact that 
men in grey flannel suits can’t produce cre- 
ative science. 

Joun H. Coins 
Berkeley, Calif. 






Letters to the Ed 


Subscription Rates: Continental U.S., Alaska, Ha- 
waii, Canada and Yukon, 1 r. $7.00; 2 years, 
$11.00; 3 years, $14.00; 5 years, $20.00. Europe, 








Cuba, Mexico, Panama, Puerto Rico, Canal 
Zone, Virgin Islands, Guam and Japan, 1 year, 
$10,00; all other countries, 1 year, $12.50 


Subscription Service: J. Edward King, Gen! 
Mail subscription orders, 
instructions for change of address to 


Mer 
correspondence and 


TIME SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 
540 N, Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Ilinois 


Change of Address: Send old addres+ (exactly as 
imprinted on mailing label of your copy of 
Time) and new address (with zone number, 
f any)—allow three weeks for change-over. 
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itor should be addressed to TIME & LIFE Building, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y 


Sir 
Will our superior satellite signal Bo Peep 


or bee bop? 
R. R. WHEELER 

Dallas 
Sir 

What with the advent of the interplanetary 
age, we will have to revamp some of the old 
songs. Instead of My Merry Oldsmobile, we'll 
sing: 


Come away with me tonight, 
In my brand-new satellite 


BeverLy D. SHIMMIN 
New York City 


Shrimp Whistles 
Sir: 

Just a line to express my appreciation of 
the beautifully written review of my book, 
Tale of a Whistling Shrimp (Nov. 4]. Alas, 
my home-town paper, commentating on the 
book, says, “It's hard to laugh at the Reds.” 
Goodness—are we going Sputnik-silly ? Most 
certainly we should laugh at this evil dic 
tatorship. Laughter is one of democracy’s 
strongest weapons 

VLADIMIR GRINIOFF 
Washington, D.C 


Death of a Murderer 
Sir: 

Since when is crime a laughing matter 
among supposedly civilized people? I was 
aghast at the cynical attitude you took at 
Albert Anastasia’s murder—and murder it 
was. 

Harry EnRLICH 
Wilmington, Del . 


Sir: 
Your writer should have remembered that 
this infamous murderer was once a little child 
Atice F, BRAUNLICH 
Davenport, lowa 


Sir: 

Your article on the death of alert Anas- 
tasia was very amusing, but even more hu- 
morous is the grim commentary of this man’s 
life on law enforcement and justice in our 
courts. 


LoutsE L. SPRING 





Long Beach, Calif. 


Sir: 

It ain’t no laughin’ matter, Your reporter 
hasn't paid the price of a haircut lately. No 
one in his right mind could have had a 
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The child is 
father of 
the man 


Wordsworth was simply saying what 
every thoughtful parent knows so well; 
a child’s first impressions are often 
the ones that shape his personality 
later on. The beloved Rand MS Nally 
picture book your child takes to 

bed every night may be his first real 


Pus SHERS « RINTER * MAP MAKERS « ESTABLI 
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encounter with the whole grown-up 
world of the written word. Perhaps 


that’s why at Rand M¢Nally we never 


think of children’s books as passing 
playthings. Our favorite ELF BOOK 
series for boys and girls, our 

DING DONG SCHOOL books for 
pre-school youngsters, are as carefully 
edited and lovingly printed as our 
fine maps and atlases. Our books for 
older children are full of the 

breath of adventure that keeps a child 
happily absorbed for hours. 





Learning to get pleasure and 


relaxation out of books can begin 
early ... and it lasts all your life. 
as you know if you read Rand M¢Nally 


nonfiction for adults. 


() 


° SAN FRA? O ¢ WASHIN 
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brilliantly remembered 


With what tenderness does a man present a diamond watch by 
Omega. With what rapture does a woman accept it. There are 
no words... for its blazing beauty says all there is to say 
superbly matched, flawless diamonds of an Omega proclaim to 


the world the abiding affection of their lives together. 


ee oS 








THE WATCH THE 














A lifetime of love... 
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| grudge against sweet, mellow Mr. Anastasia 


Umberto must have been mistaken for the 
head of the local barbers’ union 

C. J. McComas 
Pittsburgh 





Sir 
“Laughing Matter” strikes me as a piece of 
journalistic writing such as even your skilled 
hands rarely come up with 
ROBERT W. MONSCHEIN 
Madison, Wis 


Man of the Year 
om 
Khrushchev, rightly or wrongly, is un 
btedly the man. He has ousted Malenkov 
novich, Molotov, Shepilov and now 
Zhukov. Not even Stalin had so much power 
CyritL GARDINER 






Colombo, Ceylon 


oir 


Who better than Jules Verne? Nearly 100 





years ago he sent the Nautil under arctic 
ice; he rocketed men and dogs into outer 
space; he tunneled deep and he ballooned 
high 


Joun K. Boner 


Lakeville, Contr 


Sir 
Dr. Wernher von Braun—a 
imagination and farsighted wisc 
only hope in the missiles race 
Patty Jewett BuGay 


Santa Barbara, Calif 


ol great 


He is out 





ou 
Surely Elizabeth, our Queen, deserves it 


M. PEREIRA 
Arusha, Tanganyika 


bE 
Dog of the Ye 
Lewis C. Capy 


Providence 


Healthy & Heartening 
Sir 

Congratulations on your Oct > artick 
on Ludwig Erhard. He is one of the few 
brilliant economists left in government to 
day, and his foresight has paved the way 
for the rise of West Germany to her plac 
beside the rest of the free world 

GERALD E, OLSEN 

Camarillo, Cali 












Pe) ti 

It heartening to see that 
free rise retting a healthy boost 
fron 1 places as West Germany, through 
their ibl Ludwig Erhard and through 
the Internati | Industrial Development 
Confe 

Juan F. Forster 

La P 1 
si 

Conce ( u6German is industriou 
ot it a uses of West Germany's pro 
perit tha luring the war years it fat 
tened itself looting Europe and at 

ent ps negligible, if any, taxes for 

in 

D. F. VAN Cort 

Plea tville, N.Y 
Sculptor's Masterpiece 
Sir 

I must congratulate Time, Oct. 14, on “A 
Masterpiece Come Home.” It is refre r to 
read such articles about the finer thi ol 
life nd the triptych of the famed Cracow 
Altar | Wit Stwosz, or Veit Stoss if you 


prefer, is certainly one of the finest. The 
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For the first time in many, many years, there 


is a new, exclusively different motorcar in the 


fine car field. 


The new Lincoln—styled and crafted in the 


classic Continental tradition—is the one fine 


car that sets you apart from the commonplace 
It is the one fine car that combines clean, 
classic beauty with large size ... the one fine car 
that is impressive without being ostentatious. 
It is a superb, exciting car to drive... a 


car that will let you rediscover the pleasures 


Unmistakably 


THE NEW LINCOLN ... inspired by the Continental 


the one fine car that lets you rediscover the rewards of exclusive fine car ownership 


of luxurious motoring. The engine simply 
whispers—for all its 375 horsepower. The body 
and frame are a single, solid unit — so that you 
may have lasting quietness over any terrain 
And all about you, the decor of the interior 


is one of tasteful, classic elegance 


If, like so many others, you are secking a 
fresh new kind of distinction in fine motorcars 
the new Lincoln for 1958 is the car you have 


been waiting for 


LINCOLN DIVISION, FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


... the finest in the fine car field 





not a care in the world 


You get a lot more than warmth when you use natural gas. 


You relax in the confident knowledge that come what may... 
snow, wind, high water... gas always gets through. 


No storage, no delivery problems...no ashes, no soot. 
Nature made it clean and even-burning as sunlight. 


And the modern pipeline brings it to you as quietly 
and surely as night itself. 


TENNESSEE GAS 


TRANSMISSION COMPANY 


AMERICA’S LEADING TRANSPORTER OF NATURAL GAS 






HOUSTON, TEXAS 





beautiful illustration that accompanied the | 


article clearly proves this. However the arti- 
cle refers to the sculptor as a German while 
Stoss was definitely a Pole 

BERNARD A. PRZYBOCKI 
Orchard Lake, Mich 


@ Veit Stoss (1445-1533) was born in 
Niirnberg, did much of his work in 
Poland, which likes to claim him as a 
national artist —Eb. 


Mixed Grille 
Sir: 

As you noted, the public has been thrown 
into its annual dither by the 1958 automo 
tive barges. This reaction seems particularly 
inappropriate in view of our current tech 
nical and political lag behind the chrome- 
less Russians. It is high time to reappraise 
ourselves in the light of the world around 
us, with a little less emphasis on bubble 
windshields and fins 


Biookivn Joun C. LEFEVER 


oir 
Somehow I knew that the designer of 
the Edsel would wear embroidered cowboy 
shirts, but I thought they would be purple. 
Grace B. HEPBURN 
Diamond Point, N.Y. 


Sir 

Thanks for bringing us a word portrait 
of the man who gave the world its most 
esthetically beautiful car. I am speaking, 
of course, of George Walker and the Ford 
Thunderbird. 


EmiIte LAVALLE: 
Boston 


or 

Your article on Walker and his self 
pelled jukeboxes fascinated me. The word 
style seems to have become synonymous 
with garishness. I predict that the car of 
1960 will be aso inches long, 200 inches 
e, 26 inches high, with a totally chromed 
body embellished with gold and sequins. 

Wittram N. Bourne Jr. 

Cambridge, Mass. 
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Spock Speaks 
Sir 

Re the new edition of Dr. Spock’s famous 
book: It seems that “Spock softly and carry 
a big stick” is still the Common Sense Book 
of Baby and Child Care 

Betty RAVIN 

South Orange, N.J 


or 

Dr. Spock's revised version of his book 
more practicable. Has he, as my wife 
become a parent in the interim? 


J. W. YouncER 








Kakahi, New Zealand 


@ No. But Dr. Spock has matured 
along with his pre-authorship sons, 
now aged 24 and 13.—Eb. 


Fattening 


Sir 
It was with some consternation that we 
read an item in Time entitled “Fat Fight 
where you refer to “Food Processing, the 
industry's leading trade magazine ” As 
1 matter of record, our publication Food 
Engineering has year by year occupied the 
enviable position of leader in its field by all 
vardsticks available 
GRAHAME E. RIDDELL 
Publisher 
Food Engineering 
New York City 


@ Tre read the wrong menu.—Eb. 
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a famous fabric’s most brilliant achievement 






You will instantly recognize 
Custom Royal Worsteds as 
fabrics of rare distinction. 
Woven with extraordinary skill, 
they include all the traditional 
quality of custom-tailoring 
fame. DAROFF of 
Philadelphia has tailored 

these worsteds with the care 
they so richly deserve. At this 
very moderate price, you can 
ndw enjoy the great 
satisfaction of wearing 
“BOTAN Y*‘500’s’ most 
brilliant fabric achievement. 


s7c 
PRICES SLIGHTLY WiGhen INTHE west ba 


At your ‘BOTANY’ ‘500’ dealer, or write: 
H. Daroff & Sons, Inc., 200 Fifth Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. 





BOTANY 500° 


tibud & DAROFF 


at the Stamp of Fashion 





Selected FABRIC 
Skilled Daroff FIT 
Flattering MODEL 


you can’t afford not to 











Sum total: 27 years. With many firsts along the way. The first military 
plane with retractable landing gear. The first carrier-based aircraft 
| with folding wings. First swept-wing jets on operational service with carrier 
squadrons. First in the air with area-rule (coke bottle) fuselage for 
fighters. The first aircraft capable of performing the complete search-attack 
mission against subs. First in amphibians with the production of more such 
craft than the rest of the world combined. First with two-place transonic 


jet fighter-trainers. 


Sum total: more than 24,000 planes. Ready in quantity when needed. 

At minimum cost to our government. And backed by unexcelled operational 
and maintenance field support throughout the world. Small wonder 
Grumman products have been in uninterrupted service every day 

of every year since 1930. 


ERIENCE 


GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
Bethpage - Long Island - New York 

Air Superiority Fighters « Anti-submarine Aircraft + Jet Trainers 
Air Transports + Nuclear Research « Aerobilt Truck Bodies 
Hydrofoil Research +» Grumman Boats 
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ow many premiums do you pay? 


9 
1. One or more on your house ? 


2. Another on your 


household contents ? 





3. Still another for 


personal liability ? 





oes it seem to you that there’s always an- 
other insurance policy about to expire — another 
premium to be paid? Is it hard for you to keep 
track of your protection and the amounts? 


Your independent local agent or broker 
can tell you how most, perhaps all, of the in- 
surance on your home can be obtained in a 


4. One for loss by theft 2 





package policy. And the premium may be less 


than the total for a variety of policies. 


When you streamline your insurance, in- 
sist on the quality protection and full-time 
service of Stock Company Insurance. And re- 
member: if you’re not fully insured —it’s not 


enough! 


NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS An organization serving the Public and the Capital Stock Insurance Companies since 1866 


85 John Street, New York 38, N. Y., 222 West Adams Street, Chicago 6, Ill., 465 California Street, San Francisco 4, Cal. 
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ZENITH PRESENTS... 





The world’s 


most attractive 
Eyeglass 
Hearing Aid 


Hear better...enjoy life! 


Hear better, look your best! Wher- 
ever you go, Whatever you do, your 
newer, lighter, smarter Zenith Eyeglass 
Hearing Aid . . . world’s most attractive 
... puts you at your poised and confi- 
dent best—yet costs over $100 /ess than 
many others of comparable quality. 


Feather-light, yet full-powered! 
Built right into one smoothly molded 
temple bar, four powerful transistors 
give you greater hearing range. No 
cords to dangle, no “clothing noises.” 
You hold the telephone naturally, at 
the ear. 

Binaural hearing! For the greater 
depth and realism of “both ear” hear- 
ing, you simply wear a hearing aid in 
both temple bars. The effect is worth 
far more than the additional cost. 


Important extra advantages! You 
can choose from a variety of eyeglass 
frame styles.* A tiny compartment for 
a spare battery is provided to give you 
at least 150 hours of operation. 


CHECK THESE ZENITH FEATURES: 
© Nine 4- or 5-transistor models 

© Sensibly priced; only $50 to $175 
® Ten-Day Money-Back Guarantee 
® One-Year Warranty 


® Five-Year After-Purchase 
Protection Plan 


® Demonstrations and adjustments 
by competent dealers 


Visit your Zenith Hearing Aid Dealer, 
listed in the “Yellow Pages,” or phone 
for home demonstration. For literature 
and local dealer list, mail coupon, today. 


Eyeglass hearing aids shown above : the Zenith Executive for men, the Zenith Vogue for women. 
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ENITH 


The Royalty 
of Hearing Mids, 


*Lenses, frame fronts, and related professional services in 
connection with the Zenith Eyeglass Hearing Aid are avaiable 
only through your ophthalmologist, optometrist of optician 


Zenith Radio Corporation 

Hearing Aid Division, Dept. 74YE 

5801 Dickens Avenue, Chicago 339, III. 
With no obligation, send “Better Hearing” 


magazine free for one year; local dealer 
list; Zenith Hearing Aid fact book. 
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Shower the hour with glamour and glory—serve Taylor New York State 
Champagne! Make the party one lo remember—with gleaming glasses of 
Taylor Brut or Dry Champagne, or Sparkling Burgundy! Taylor Champagnes 
are the pride of New York's Finger Lakes, one of the world's most 


favored vineyard regions. Your guests will love the delightful bouquet and 


eae & delicious taste of Taylor~and so will you. 


For booklet “Champogne Mokes o Party,” write Dept. T-117, The Taylor Wine Company, Inc., Hammondsport, N. Y. 








A cigarette tastes better when you know you’re cutting way down on nicotine and tars! 


No cigarette that relies on a filter alone comes even 
close to KING SANO in reducing nicotine and tars! 


Only King Sano reduces nicotine and tars where 
it really counts—in the tobacco itself. Only then 
is a most efficient filter added. 

Result: The smoke of King Sano contains 61% 


less nicotine, 35% less tars than that of any other 
filter cigarette. 


COMPARE KING SANO WITH ALL THE POPULAR FILTER CIGARETTES: 


Milligrams of nicotine Milligrams of tar TASTES 
in smoke of 1 cigarette in smoke of 1 cigarette 


KING SANO 
BRAND A 
BRAND B 
BRAND C 
BRAND D 
BRAND E 
BRAND F 
BRAND G 
BRAND H 
BRAND 4 


rums of nicotine ar 
yy Stillwell & Gladding, Inc., Ind 





‘ mists, © 
cotine and tar content of filter-tip cl tes i n the open 
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of a continuing 





Today’s clean tasting King Sano is the culmination 
of five years’ development by United States Tobacco 
Company. 








Why don’t you try a carton of King Sano 
and see for yourself how good 
a cigarette can taste! 


KING SANO 


FRESH, 
CLEAN, 
GOOD! 


the ave 
market Fine tobaccos reduced in tars and nicotine are also used 
in Sano All-Havana Cigars and Sano Pipe Tobacco. 





BENDIX FACTORY-NEW REPLACEMENT BRAKE SHOES 
ASSURE YOU NEW-CAR BRAKING PERFORMANCE! 


Not enough people buy “brake jobs” 
as they do life insurance, but they 
should because their lives are involved. 
Many folks—believe it or not—are 
guided by price alone, and the cheaper 
the cost, the bigger the bargain they 
believe they have engineered! 

This alarming situation obviously 
exists because people cannot actually 
see the difference between quality and 
cheap material. But there is a vast 
difference which manifests itself not 
to the naked eye, but in the way 
brake lining reacts to the tremendous 
heat generated when you make a 


A thousand products 


quick stop. Quality material stands 
up under heat. Cheap lining breaks 
down, fades out, causes accidents. 
fety’s sake, buy by name 
brand. For example, if you specify 
Bendix* Factory-New Brake Shoes 
the next time your car needs a brake 


For 





job, you cannot possibly go wrong. 
They are brand-new brake shoes 
lined with the exact type of brake 
lining your car manufacturer put on 
the car when it was new. So you know 
you can absolutely depend on them. 

But whether you buy these factory- 
new brake shoes or reline your present 


“Send” 


AVIATION CORPORATION 
Fisher Bidg., Detroit 2, Mich 





shoes with quality Bendix* brake 
lining, you will get the best money 
can buy. Since 1927 Bendix has 
helped make automobiles safer 
through better brakes—129 million 
of them. We designed the four-wheel 
braking system used on most cars to- 
day. We invented the popular Bendix* 
power brakes now used widely on 
cars and trucks. And our quality 
Bendix brake lining goes on more 
new vehicles than any other make. So 
it pays to specify our name for every 
braking requirement. 


*ReG. 0.5. PAT. OFF: 
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MARTIN (ABOARD JET) AND KOFFEN 


URRAY GARRETT 


D (AT MARCH AIR FORCE BASE) 





A letter from the PUBLISHER 


O get the complete story of Gen- 

eral Thomas Dresser White re- 
quired that Time talk at length to the 
Air Force generals who make plans 
and decisions for White’s global strik- 
ing force. But fast-moving airmen are 
not always easy to corner. The Wash- 
ington Bureau’s Edwin Rees was lucky 
enough to catch White on the ground, 
persuaded Mrs. White to order him 
home early from his office one after- 
noon, interviewed the general over the 
bowl of oyster stew that Mrs. White 
had prepared for him. The Los Angeles 
Bureau's John Koffend flew to SAC 
headquarters in Omaha to talk with 
SAC Commander Thomas S. Power, 
discovered that Power had just flown 
in from Washington, was set to fly out 
to Europe, was too busy to see him. 
At 3 a.m. fromehis hotel room, Kof- 
fend fired off a telegram petitioning 
General Power for an interview. Six 
hours later he was sitting in Power's 
office. 

To talk to Vice Chief of Staff Curtis 
LeMay, Contributing Editor Peter 
Bird Martin flew from New York to 
Buenos Aires, asked to fly home with 
LeMay aboard his record-setting 
KC-135 jet tanker. LeMay agreed to 
take him only if wind and temperature 
would permit his heavily loaded jet to 
leave Ezeiza Airport’s short runway 
safely with Martin's extra weight (1 
Ibs.) aboard. He ordered Martin to 





a 


report back to the plane at 5:30 next 
morning. In a cool dawn, Martin dis- 
covered conditions were favorable, 
climbed aboard, was able to radio 
Trwe’s Washington Bureau that the 
general was being interviewed at 40,000 
ft. over the Caribbean. See NATIONAL 
Arrairs, The Power for Now. 





ATHERING pictures and back- 

ground material on North Ameri- 
ca's radar defense system required 
even more travel. Photographer Law- 
rence Lowry was sent first to Alaska 
and the western end of the DEW line 
then to Baffin Island, Labrador and 
Newfoundland. With his Arctic pic- 
tures in hand just before ice, fogs and 
darkness of the northern winter set in, 
he went on to installations in southern 
Canada, the U.S. and (by planes, 
blimp, helicopters and ships) to radar 
picket lines out at sea. 

Meanwhile, to gather material for 
the text, Montreal Correspondent By- 
ron Riggan made the first visit of any 
reporter to the Mid-Canada line. Other 
Time Correspondents visited DEW 
line sites in Alaska, interceptor bases, 
Nike batteries and lonely aircraft con- 
trol and warning stations from Cape 
Cod to Southern California, and inter- 
viewed NORAD's commanders at Col- 
orado Springs. See Scrence, NORAD: 
Defense of a Continent. 
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THE NATION 
Missiles for NATO 


The next war, cried Nikita Khrushchev 
last week, will be “fought on the Ameri- 
can continent, which can be reached by 
our rockets.’ Khrushchev was presuming 
a long-term Soviet lead in 5,000-mile 
intercontinental ballistic missiles. His pre- 


U.S.LS. 
NATO's Norstap 
In diversity, strength. 


sumption ignored one fact: if launched 
from a NATO base on the European 
continent, a U.S. 1,.500-mile intermediate- 
range ballistic missile has, so far as Rus- 
sia is concerned, all the bang of an ICBM. 
Last week, in a major policy decision, 
the Administration decided to push to- 
ward allowing NATO that big bang, even 
if it means changing the McMahon Act. 

The questions, given urgent apprais 
in the White House, National Security 
Council and Pentagon, were these: 1) Can 
the U.S. provide enough IRBMs_ for 
NATO’s European bases, and 2) If so, 
should it be done? The answers: 

Can It Be Done? Yes, with qualifica- 
tion. Thor, the Air Force IRBM, is in 
its first production stages. The first oper- 
ational unit (about 16, by present tables) 
could be deployed in Europe by the mid- 
dle of next year. Within two years, a 
monthly output of too Thors is con- 





sidered feasible at a cost of less than 
$1,000,000 per bird. The Army Jupiter 
is an equivalent IRBM weapon—and also 
a good one. But no production line now 
exists for the Jupiter; those fired so far 
were “hand-tooled.” i.¢., individually as- 
sembled. Question still to be resolved: 
whether to concentrate exclusively on 
Thor or Jupiter or build both. 

Should It Be Done? Yes, without 
qualification. NATO's Lauris Norstad was 
perhaps first and foremost in grasping the 
logic of launching IRBMs from European 
bases. His proposition, pushed hard during 
a trip to Washington last week: the 
IRBMs would be under the control of 
the Supreme Allied Commander for Eu- 
rope (currently, the U.S.’s Norstad). 
Since only SACEUR could order the 
weapons into war, no individual nation, 
bent on some strictly nationalistic adven- 
ture, could toss them off into the wild 
blue yonder. NATO's IRBM_ lalinchers 
would be manned by European troops 
but they would be under NATO's exclu- 
sive command. 

Norstad’s proposal was an outgrowth of 
the U.S.-United Kingdom agreement at 
Bermuda last March, in which the U.S. 
promised to provide Britain with IRBMs 
(but without nuclear warheads*), to re- 
place the firepower of its dwindling mili- 
tary manpower. It will be placed before 
the December meeting of the North At- 
lantic Council in Paris. 

Once in operation. the NATO missile 
ring would give a vital resurgence of 
strength to the NATO defenses. The mis- 
sile launchers themselves will be highly 
mobile and difficult to spot, hence all 
but immune to attack by Khrushchev’s 
vaunted rocketry. In the event of a Rus- 
sian missile attack on cities, the NATO 
rockets would be sure to respond. Thus, 
thanks to the IRBMs, the powerful de- 
terrent now provided by the U.S. Air 
Force (see cover story) and Navy will be 
extended into the age of total missilery— 
a period beginning in two to four years 
when the Russians might be tempted to 
think that rocketry had given them the 
balance of power and freedom to attack. 


This agreement would require no change in 
the McMahon Act Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954. However, an Administra 
tion move to turn nuclear warheads over to 
allies without U.S. personnel in control (as has 
been seriously considered) would require revi 
sion of the law, which prohibits the transfer of 
military nuclear material, and the transmission 
of information about the design and fabrication 


as amended by the 


of atomic weapons to any other country 


Lines of Decision 


Not only rockets for NATO, but other 
decisions—some with far-reaching impli- 
cations—were in the works last week: 

@ The White House called for a “flash” 
estimate of the Pentagon’s 1959 budget, 
got an answer of $42 billion as a working 
figure. This meant probable expenditures 





Walter Bennett 
PENTAGON’s MCELrRoy 

In unity, progress. 
of from $394 billion to $4o billion next 
year, with an increased schedule there- 
after. The notion of a $38 billion ceiling 
on defense spending is as dead as a rubber 
check, perhaps for many years to come. 
@ There will be no tax cut next year; 
there may be an Administration request 
to Congress to lift the $275 billion nation- 
al debt limit, although budgeteers will 
make heroic attempts to stay within the 
limits. 
@ The Federal Government will get into 
the business—with precise method still 
undecided—of speeding up the training 
of young scientists (see below). 
@ The Administration will probably re- 
quest $4 billion for foreign economic and 
military aid—S$1 billion more than Con- 
gress approved last summer. 
@ A definite effort will be made to cut 
and defer nonessentials in the federal 
budget, ¢.g., rivers and harbors projects, 











and the President will put the responsibil- 
ity for cutting pet congressional projects 
squarely on Congress. 

@ Pentagon Missile Adviser William M. 
Holaday will now have full power “to di- 
rect all activities in the Department of 
Defense relating to research, development, 
engineering, production and procurement 
of guided missiles,” i.e., to crack down on 
interservice rivalries. 

@ Defense Secretary Neil McElroy said 
that within a month he would appoint a 
single manager for new outer-space and 
anti-missile missilery programs. 

s decisions were being taken, the per- 
sonality of Defense Secretary Neil Mc- 
Elroy began to emerge. McElroy, 53, had 
come five weeks ago from the presidency 
of Procter & Gamble at the most difficult 
possible time—a time of instability caused 
by technology, politics, economics, inter- 
service rivalries and Sputnik. While he 
learned the ropes, most of Washington 
wondered if he was much more than a soap 
salesman. Last week, at his first press con- 
ference, he proved that he knew what he 
was talking about. Principal points: he 
admitted without argument or alibi that 
the U.S. is behind in satellite and long- 
range-missile development. and he told 
of the plans to offer IRBMs to NATO. 

The temper of the week was perhaps 
best reflected by Vice President Richard 
Nixon in a speech to 1,200 business lead- 
ers. Said Nixon: “The major threat from 
Russia does not lie in overt aggression, but 
from aggression in the economic, political 
and psychological fields. . . The concern I 
have tonight is that while we are, as we 
should be, putting emphasis on military 
strength, we might fail to develop what 
we need to do to avoid losses in other 
fields ... There are many differences 
among the uncommitted countries of the 
world, but they all want economic prog- 
ress, and they want it quickly.” 

Implicit in Nixon’s speech was the con- 
viction, probably shared by most Ameri- 
cans, that the U.S. will shortly get its 
military house in order and its scientific 
talents mobilized. Beyond this short-range 
response, the Vice President pointed to a 
great opportunity to strengthen free na- 
tions by a program of free trade, invest- 
ment, mutual economic assistance and ris- 
ing living standards. Such a program 
would provide a counterattack against 
Communism in areas where the Commu- 
nists have no weapons but misery. 


THE PRESIDENCY 


Answer in Oklahoma 

Dwight Eisenhower's political fire, ac- 
cording to all the polls, was burning low. 
But no one could ever have told it from 
his appearance in Oklahoma City last 
week for the second of his television series 
on national issues. From the moment of 
his arrival, he threw off the old popularity 
sparks. Riding in from Will Rogers Field 
in the presidential Lincoln, he stood like a 
campaigner with hands aloft before sign- 
carrying crowds (“We Liked Ike in '56. We 
Like Him Today’). That night at the 
Municipal Auditorium, he brought down 
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the rafters with his retort to Khrushchev’s 
threat that Russia would “bury” the 
West. Snapped Ike: “Oh yeah?” 

The President did not underestimate 
Khrushchev’s menace. “You may recall,” 
he said, “that there was once a dictator 
named Hitler who also said he would bury 
us. He wrote a long, dull book telling pre- 
cisely how he was going to do it. Not 
enough people took him at his word. We 
shall not make that mistake again. We 
must, and do, regard this as a time for 
another critical re-examination of our en- 
tire defense position.” 

Preventing the Prelude. There was no 
question but that “a very considerable” 
increase in defense spending would be 





Pau! Schutzer—Lire 
Ike tN OKLAHOMA CITY 
‘Pressure groups will wail in anguish." 


required. Where would the money come 
from? Said the President: “Most em- 
phatically, the answer does not lie in 
cutting mutual defense funds overseas 
another important part of our own 
nation’s security ... The same applies 
to economic aid.” 

Instead, the solution lay in making 
“some tough choices” in nonessential, 
nonmilitary federal programs. “Now, by 
whatever amount savings fail to equal the 
additional security, our total 
expenditures will go up. Our people will 
rightly demand it. They will not sacrifice 
security to worship a balanced budget . 
Some savings may still be squeezed out 
through the wringer method. But the sav- 
ings of the kind we need can come about 
only through cutting out or deferring en- 
tire categories of activities. This will be 
one of the hardest and most distasteful 
tasks that the coming session of Congress 
must face, and pressure groups will wail 
in anguish.” 


costs ol 


Correcting the Critical. Continued the 
President: “We need more scientists’— 
and, he said, his scientific advisers had 
told him that “this is, for the American 
people, the most critical problem of all 
. . . We should, among other things, have 
a system of nationwide testing of high 
school students, a system of incentives for 
high-aptitude students to pursue scientific 
or professional studies, a program to stim- 


ulate good-quality teaching of mathe- 
matics and science, provision of more 
laboratory facilities, and measures, in- 


cluding fellowships, to increase the output 
of qualified teachers. 

“Our defense effort . . . goes only far 
enough to deter and defeat attack. We will 
never be an aggressor, We want adequate 
security. We want no more than ade- 
quacy. But we will accept nothing less.” 


Jet-Propelled Week 


The doctors at Walter Reed Army Hos- 
pital found Dwight Eisenhower main- 
taining “an excellent state of health.” 
fully recovered from his: heart attack of 
September 1955 and his intestinal opera- 
tion of June 1956. Whereupon Ike took 
off from his annual physical checkup for 
the kind of jet-propelled week that 
proved every medical word. 

At his office at 8 o'clock the next morn- 
ing he spent an hour discussing the Mu- 
tual Assistance program with Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon, Secretary of State Dulles, 
Treasury Secretary Robert Anderson and 
Budget Director Percival Brundage. Then 
he ran an outsized (62 persons) National 
Security Council meeting, lunched with 
51 leaders of the Crusade for Freedom, 
spent 50 minutes with the British Labor 
Party's U.S.-baiting, Russian-admiring 
Aneurin Bevan. He rounded out the day 
in an economic review with Bob Anderson, 
Federal Reserve Chairman William Mc- 
Chesney Martin Jr., Economic Asivisers 
Ray Saulnier and Gabriel Hauge. 

The President flew west for his Okla- 
homa speech, got back to Washington at 
3 a.m., was up and at his desk again be- 
fore After a second Security Council 
meeting Thursday, Ike drove over to tell 
1,200 members of the National Defense 
Executive Reserve Conference his views 
on planning for emergencies: “The very 
definition of ‘emergency’ is that it is un- 
expected; therefore it is not going to hap- 
pen the way you are planning. So the first 
thing you do is to take all the plans off 
the top shelf and throw them out the 
window and start once more. But if you 
haven't been planning you can’t start to 
work, intelligently at least.” 

After a whirlwind of paperwork, Ike 
flew with Mamie to Augusta at week’s end, 
where—between alternate engagements 
at the links and in his office—he munched 
(in the Kelly green coat of the exclusive 
Augusta National Golf Club) crackers 
from the “Eisenhower Cracker Barrel,” 
a pine-wooded whimsical memento con- 
tributed by Treasury ex-Secretary George 
Humphrey. Rising to the folksiness of the 
occasion, Ike said between munches, 
“There'll be no trouble from here on out 
for the world.” 
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ARMED FORCES 


The Power For Now 
(See Cover) 

In the shifting dynamics of the cold 
war, the Kremlin, oft-defeated. is turning 
to a new offensive technique: “missile di- 
plomacy.” Every day of every week Mos- 
cow rolls out pronouncements about the 
successes of its experiments with inter- 
continental ballistic missiles. In the day 
of the missile, says Russia's Boss Nikita 
Khrushchev, Europe might become “a 
veritable cemetery,”’ and the U.S. is “just 
as vulnerable.” His own recurring theme, 
tossed off at cocktail parties, pounded 
home by Moscow radio and repeated last 
week: “Bombers are useless, compared 
to rockets.” 

Khrushchev’s line, backed by the 
U.S.S.R.’s scientific triumph with Sputniks 
I and II, is a bold and daring line indeed, 
and the spearhead of what may well be 
modern diplomacy’s most brazen propa- 
ganda gambit. For if the Communists, 
whose missilery is a threat of the near fu- 
ture, should succeed by big talk in per- 
suading U.S. allies, and the U.S. itself, 
that the day of the bomber is over, they 
could win for Communism a cold-war vic- 
tory over the most powerful armed force 
ever assembled—an armed force that in 
the here and now is the free world’s only 
deterrent to major aggression and, in the 
familiar words of its weather-beaten air- 
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men, a loaded pistol pointed squarely at 
Khrushchev’s head. 

The pistol is the thermonuclear strike 
force of the manned bombers and fighter- 
bombers of the U.S. Air Force, backed up 
by the Navy’s far-ranging carrier planes 
and submarines. Operating out of 270-odd 
air bases in a score of countries, this ther- 
monuclear strike force is poised all day, 
every day, to deliver a 360° assault (see 
map) against the 37,500-mile borders of 
the Soviet Union, each single aircraft ca- 
pable of unloading on target the mighty 
equivalent of all the bombs dropped by 
all nations during World War II. Unlike 
the Kremlin’s headline-making experimen- 
tal missiles, the U.S. thermonuclear strike 
force is lethal in the fighting man’s sense 
of what is operational and what is now. 

Says General Thomas Dresser White. 
Chief of Staff of the U.S. Air Force: “The 
very real ability of our long-range bomb- 
er force is understood by the Kremlin. 
The Russians’ understanding of this pri- 
mary military truth has caused them to 
postpone their aggressive plans until such 
time as they might be able to alter the 
balance of power in their favor.” 

A Matter of Batting. In the midst of 
Russia’s dangerous mixture of bluster and 
acknowledged technological performance, 
the free world can take considerable satis- 
faction from the fact that the U.S, Air 
Force is in command of a brilliant, ung 
obtrusive West Pointer with a flair for 
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understatement. Tommy White, 56, a tall, 
austere airman with a ramrod-back car- 
riage, well knows the Russian danger, well 
knows the need to tighten and use the 
bomber force-in-being to best advantage 
while the U.S. brings in its missile force- 
to-be. 

He is at one time a thoroughgoing pro- 
fessional and a global intellectual, a mili- 
tary and civilian thinker who, during off- 
duty hours on overseas tours, studied Ital- 
ian, Spanish, Portuguese, Greek, Russian, 
even Chinese. During a South Pacific tour, 
his carousing comrades came upon him 
at night, studying by candlelight a book 
called Micronesian Languages. When he 
was an Air Force assistant attaché in 
Moscow, he wrote some of the best air- 
intelligence reports about the Soviet Un- 
ion that the U.S. had ever received. As a 
longtime Pentagon staff officer, he man- 
aged to steer clear of cliques and cabals, 
and win a reputation for sheer perform- 
ance, for all-out mastery of Air Force 
doctrine and operations. “White,” says a 
former commander, “has the ability to 
step back for a long look. He is not a 
home-run hitter. He’s just the league's 
leading batter.” 

The Long Rifles. Tommy White's quiet 
but firm drive for perfection, his profes- 
sional sense of urgency, are reflected at 
every level of the Air Force's 25,000- 
plane command—including 14,000 jets, 
12,500 of them strike planes—to the point 
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George Woodruff 


SAC Crews Go 1nto AcTION AT Westover AIR Force BASE 


that his 900,000-man force lives all day, 
every day, by the doctrine of instant 
readiness, At Strategic Air Command bases 
from Okinawa to Limestone, Me. to Mo- 
rocco, one-third of SAC’s force of about 
1,500 nuclear B-47 medium jet bombers, 
200 B-52 heavy jet bombers (“the long 
rifles”) and 300 B-36 prop-jet bombers 
squat on their ramps on 24-hour alert, 
with tanks topped with fuel and nuclear 
weapons pre-loaded. SAC’s new command- 
er, General Thomas Sarsfield Power, has 
decreed that one-third of SAC’s planes 
must be ready to take off within 15 min- 
utes after an alarm. Nowhere was the 15- 
minute way of life more in evidence last 
week than in SAC’s “front line,” at the 
B-47 base in Sidi Slimane, Morocco. 

In Sidi Slimane’s dining hall, in brieting 
rooms and sleeping huts, the B-47s’ three- 
man alert crews waited, always a few 
minutes’ jeep ride from their aircraft, al- 
ways together. (“It’s like being married 
to these guys,”’ says one young copilot, 
“only worse.”) As Klaxon horns blared 
harshly and insistently through the sun- 
dried air, the combat crews dropped what 
they were doing and piled into their jeeps. 
(One coveralled pilot got notice of the 
alert when the warning light went on over 
the Catholic chapel altar, where he was 
at prayer.) Down premarked roadways 
they headed for their planes, where ground 
crews were already at work. Methodically 
they went down their take-off check lists 
(the long preflight checks had been done 
hours before, were done anew daily) and 
got ready to take off with a whine and a 
roar. Opening padlocked metal containers 
and black satchels, the combat crews 
checked the emergency war plans they 
had learned by heart in daily briefings in 
the U.S. and in Morocco, photographic 
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The most powerful force ever assembled. 


and radar pictures of their pre-assigned 
targets in Russia, routes of approach and 
getaway, estimates of enemy defenses and 
radar capabilities, the latest of the global 
Strategic Air Command's four-hourly re- 
ports on the weather over the Soviet Un- 
ion (cloudy to overcast more than half 
the time, necessitating radar bombing). 
Sidi Slimane’s alert force met its deadline. 
For Men & Planes. The new 15-minute 
alert, in force at all SAC bases, is based 
on Air Force estimates that 15 minutes 
is all the warning the U.S.—or bases 
overseas—would be likely to get before a 
missile strike. It requires a proficiency 
and efficiency that airmen would have 
thought fantastic only two years ago. Yet 
next year, through an ingenious system of 
shifting and resting planes and crews, 
SAC intends to have two-thirds of its 
planes on a constant 15-minute alert. 
Meanwhile, the vanguard of General O. P. 
(“Opie”) Weyland’s Tactical Air Com- 
mand lighter B-66 twin-jet bombers, 
B-45s and F-rooD supersonic fighter- 
bombers meets a five-minute deadline. 
The ability to get his planes into the 
air fast is one of Tommy White’s meth- 
ods of exploiting the potentialities of the 
Air Force to the fullest to meet the new 
day’s threats. There are other ways to 
make the most of airpower, and the U.S. 
is aware of all of them. A year ago, when 
the Russians threatened to send volun- 
teers to exploit the Suez crisis, the U.S. 
sent Moscow a private hands-off warning 
and sufficient SAC bombers took the 
air to make the warning effective. The 
Russians quit talking about volunteers. 
SAC’s bombers can be moved to forward 
bases to make political points (and to be 
read on enemy radar) just as the Navy's 
fleets can steam ostentatiously to show 





the flag. As an instrument of keeping the 
peace in the cold war, bombers still have 
advantages—unlike launched missiles, 
they can be recalled, can be ordered to 
shift targets in flight. And currently, the 
Air Force’s bombers pack a bigger explo- 
sive wallop than programed _interconti- 
nental missiles. 

Herpetology & St. John's. The man 
who bosses today’s jet and missile Air 
Force was born in Walker, Minn. in 
1g01—just two years before the Wright 
brothers flew at Kitty Hawk. His mater- 
nal great-grandfather was Charles Dresser, 
the Episcopal minister who performed 
the marriage of Abraham Lincoln and 
Mary Todd. His father, John Chanler 
White, an Episcopal minister of Spring- 
field, Ill. and later a bishop, encouraged 
Tommy to go to church once weekly, to 
join the Boy Scouts, Tommy's earliest 
interest was catching snakes at his fam- 
ily’s summer cottage at Lake Paw Paw, 
Mich. and taking them home in a peach 
basket. (“We always wondered what hap- 
pened to that snake that got away in the 
Pullman,” says his sister.) His second in- 
terest was foreign nations. His third in- 
terest was organizing the neighborhood 
kids for military drill, in which he was 
always the commanding officer. 

At 13, Tommy White moved on to St. 
John’s Military Academy (Episcopal) in 
Delafield, Wis., made several athletic 
teams and the presidency of the gradu- 
ating ciass, was editor-in-chief of the 1918 
St. John’s yearbook, The Trumpeter. 
Barely 17. he was one of the youngest 
cadets ever admitted to the U.S. Military 
Academy at West Point. At the age of 
18, graduating 148th out of 270 in one of 
World War I's speedup classes, he was one 
of the youngest cadets ever commissioned. 
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Ichthyology & the Reds. Thanks to an 
unmilitary, scholarly commanding gen- 
eral named John Palmer, Lieut. White, 
while stationed in Panama as an infantry 
subaltern, got interested in both free- 
soaring thought and the young. free- 
soaring Air Corps. In 1924 he got an as- 
signment to flight school at Brooks Field 
Texas, won his wings. 

In 1927 Tommy White packed his silk 
scarf, leather helmet and spurs (then 
Air Corps uniform items) and went to 
Peking as a language officer to study 
Chinese. This was a puzzling assignment 
that White still does not quite under- 
stand, but he made the most of it. He 
became proficient at Mandarin, even com- 
piled a Chinese-English dictionary of mil- 
itary terms; he also got to know some 
White Russian refugees and studied Rus- 
sian. Duly noted in his record, this helped 
get him assigned, at the age of 32, as 
assistant military attaché at the U.S. 
embassy at Moscow. 

There he piloted Ambassador William 
C. Bullitt in an O-38F observation plane 
for hours over targets that his Air Force 
was later to lock in—Moscow, Leningrad, 
Kiev, Odessa, the Crimea. There he made 
his first headlines. While White was flying 
Bullitt into Leningrad one day, the O-38F 
engine iced up, whereupon White pan- 
caked into a field, hit a few rough spots 
went over on his back. Ambassador Bul- 
litt wired President Roosevelt: “Landed 
upside down. Got out right side up.” 
Later the Russians gave White a Soviet 
military pilot’s license. (“Tommy,” quips 
a Washington wag, “is the only card- 
carrying member of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff.””) 

As the world moved toward World War 
Il, Tommy White built up more profes- 
sional qualifications, more professional 
regard. In the U.S. he graduated from Air 
Corps Tactical School at Maxwell Field, 
Ala., the Command and General Staff 
School at Fort Leavenworth, Kans. 
Abroad he served as an assistant air at- 
taché to Italy and Greece, as commander 
of a military air mission to Brazil (where 
he spoke Portuguese). Everywhere Tom- 
my White went, from arctic Russia to 
Brazil, he went out fishing, collecting rare 
specimens, discoursing to his British wife 
Constance Millicent Rowe (his second) 
on the delights of ichthyology. White 
would catch the fish, getting soaked to 
the skin; Constance would paint them in 
watercolors. But when Pearl # Harbor 
struck, said Constance, “I knew our happy 
days were over.” 

MacArthur & Morale. During World 
War LI, the Air Corps flew to world glory, 
but Tommy White, increasingly and re- 
luctantly tabbed as a plans-and-organiza- 
tion type, missed out on most of the 
cheers. For 21 months in 1942-44 he served 
as Assistant Chief of Staff for Operations, 
then Chief of Staff of the Stateside Third 
Air Force that Staged the flights of U.S. 
aircraft across the North and South At- 
lantic to Europe. (“If we don’t hit Ascen- 
sion, my wife gets a pension.) In Sep- 
tember 1944 he was assigned as deputy 
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commander of MacArthur's Thirteenth 
(“Jungle”) Air Force in the South Pacific, 
but MacArthur grounded all personnel 
with knowledge of U.S. codes and advance 
strategic plans—and that included Tom- 
my White. In June 1945 he got command 
of the Seventh Air Force at Okinawa, but 
his chances of glory were overtaken by 
the peace. 

Airman White, working unobtrusively 
but brilliantly, won a different kind of 
war record as a stern, straight officer who 
thought primarily in terms of teamwork 
and morale. In the South Pacific he was 
the first general officer to enforce a long- 
standing order that enlisted men get 
flooring for their tents before the officers. 
Another day he requested a commenda- 
tion for an Army lieutenant who shooed 
him away (“You goddam bastard’) when 
he ventured, while out fishing one day, 
much too close to a Japanese-held area. 
His friends never have forgotten that he 
was always willing to trade his liquor ra- 
tions for powdered ice cream. 

Soon after the war Tommy White's 
reputation as an organizer got to be such 
that senior officers began to peg him as 
a future Air Chief of Staff. And when 
White got command of the Fifth Air Force 
in Japan to prove himself as a command- 
er, he had time only for one of his two 
spare-time pursuits. Thus it was that he 
learned little more than one sentence of 
Japanese—Kono kawa ka? Sakana imasu 
ka?—which means roughly, “Are there 
any fish in this river?’ 

The Red Pearl Harbor. In late 1948 
Tommy White went back to staff duties in 
the Pentagon and to a changing airpower 
scene. World War II had given place to 
cold war, the Hiroshima-Nagasaki Sunday- 
punch doctrine moved on to the doctrine 
of deterrence. In the Berlin airlift, the 


Air Force and its allies developed a crucial 
new political mission of feeding 2,500,000 





people, created a starting point for Com- 
munism’s decay. Although Korea had been 
a classic misuse (because limited and 
timid) of combat airpower, the Air Force 
was able at least to boost its budget from 
$3.5 billion in 1950 to $15 billion in 1953 
to add 58 new wings and build new bases 
from Iceland to the Persian Gulf. But 
even as the U.S. airpower ring closed in on 
the Communists, the U.S.S.R. was devel- 
oping what the Pentagon knows as ther- 
monuclear capability. As he rose through 
key staff positions in Air Force headquart- 
ers, Tommy White—Air Force Director of 
Legislation and Liaison (1948-50), Air 
Force member of the Joint Strategic Sur- 
vey Committee of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff (1950), Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Operations (1951-53), Vice Chief of Staff 
(1953-57)—invariably made it his busi- 
ness to emphasize how the Soviets were 
catching up. 

Last July General Nathan Twining, 
third Chief of Staff of the USAF. was 
promoted to chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. His Vice Chief of Staff. Tommy 
White—nonprofessionals had hardly heard 
his name—was appointed in his place. He 
came in at a bad time. President Ejisen- 
hower was talking reduction of forces, 
Congress was trimming $2.4 billion from 
the defense budget, the country at large 
was happily oblivious of the fact that 
Russian airpower was catching up. In his 
low-pressure style White rolled with the 
economy punch and concentrated on 
sprucing up his organization. 

His key move was to send for General 
Curtis Emerson LeMay, the blue-jawed 
battle-tested boss of SAC, to install him 
as Vice Chief of Staff. Some Pentagon 
types warned White that tough-fisted Curt 
LeMay might cause more trouble in the 
Pentagon china shop than he was worth 

‘Stay away from Omaha” they warned 
him—but West Pointer White and Ohio 
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Waurirte Decorates LeMay Arter BUENOS Arres FLIGHT 
With a pistol pointed at Khrushchev's head. 
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State’s LeMay turned out to be a powerful 
combination. Today, when White spends 
most of his time in Joint Chiefs planning 
and budget sessions, it is Curt LeMay who 
is often operating head of the Air Force 
—and, good soldier that he is, he operates 
in White's way.* 

The Force-in-Being. Tommy White's 
day starts at 7:10 o'clock with pushups in 
the living room of his duplex quarters in 
Fort Myer, Va., takes him early (8:25) to 
work in Suite 4E924 of the Pentagon, 
where he is soon stirring up memoran- 
dums and directives—green for LeMay, 
pink for able Air Force Secretary James 
Douglas, white for his staff. Around him 
hangs the sense of illustrious predecessors; 
husky, flamboyant “Hap” Arnold; sinewy, 
battle-tried “Tooey” Spaatz; slim Hoyt 
Vandenberg, the old flyer with a 50- 
mission crush in his cap; Nate Twining, 
the wise old pilot who led the USAF from 
props to jets. There Tommy White does 
his broad-gauge best with what he has. 
But nobody in the Pentagon knows better 
than he that he has his problems too. 
Among them: 

Dispersal: SAC’s and TAC’s bases are 
overconcentrated, present big targets to 
Soviet air and missile power. Item: SAC’s 
March AFB at Riverside, Calif. has 90 
B-47s and 40 KC-97 tankers, and only 
one usable runway to get them all into the 
air come an emergency. The USAF needs 
six more bases right now, another 100 as 
soon as Tommy White can get them. 

Tankers: The Air Force is scandalously 
short of the jet tankers needed for midair 
refueling at high altitude and high speed. 
Today SAC’s B-52s must come down from 
50,000 ft. to 18,000 ft. and from 650 
m.p.h. to a stall-warning 250 m.p.h. to 
hook on to SAC’s prop-driven KC-97 
tankers (the equivalent of Boeing’s old air- 
line Stratocruisers). Remedy: a speedup 
of supply of the KC-135 jet tankers now 
dribbling into the Air Force at the rate of 
about four a month. 

Manpower: The Air Force is suffering 
an erosion of manpower. World War II 
pilots are aging, and a dismaying number 
of bright youngsters are getting out. Be- 
tween 1953 and 1956 SAC lost 90,175 
skilled technicians, mostly to industry, at 
a replacement and retraining cost of $1.7 
billion; many of these experts have since 
returned to SAC as their companies’ “‘tech- 
reps” (civilian technical representatives ), 
and they do much the same as their old 
jobs at about the salary level of SAC Com- 
manding General Power's $16,851 a year. 

Airplanes. Present delivery of B-52s 
is at the rate of 17 a month; SAC, still 
using some 300 obsolescent B-36s, con- 
siders this painfully slow. 

In the long-range department, Tommy 
White and staff must find time to work 
out the problems of phasing in the force- 


%* Who escaped from his Pentagon office last 
week long enough to make record hops in a 
KC-135 jet tanker from the U.S. to Buenos 
Aires and return, First record: Westover Air 
Force Base, Mass. to Buenos Aires over a long- 
distance 6,350-mile course without refueling. 
Second record: from Buenos Aires to Washing- 
ton in the record time of 11 hr. 5 min. 8/10 sec. 
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What happened to the snake? 


soon-to-be. “We must constantly re- 
evaluate and update our thinking,” says 
White, and he does a first-rate job of 
re-evaluating and updating his own. In 
SAC’s underground headquarters at Of- 
futt AFB near Omaha, teams of officers 
are already hatching war plans and weap- 
ons requirements for manned aircraft and 
ballistic missiles for next year and each 
successive year up to 1961. Out of its 
complex of laboratories, flight-test centers 
and missile firing ranges, Air Research 
and Development Command has let R. 
& D. contracts to no fewer than 160 uni- 
versities and 1,520 industrial companies 
in the Air Force's traditional emphasis 
on private enterprise. 

Planning translates itself into hardware. 
This week the first B-52E, an improved 
version of the B-52, will go to work for 
SAC; soon will come the B-52G, de- 
signed to give the alert force 30% more 
range. The Air Force has contracted for 
30 test supersonic delta-wing B-58 bomb- 
ers for phasing in beside the medium 
B-47s. Already SAC has its first opera- 
tional intercontinental guided missile: 
Snark, a lumbering air-breather that can- 
not break the sound barrier but can dump 
a thermonuclear payload (as it proved in 
a flight test last week) on a target less 
than five miles in diameter at a range of 
5,000 miles. A really hot Air Force pros- 
pect is Rascal, an air-to-ground missile 
for firing from B-47s that can hit a tar- 
get at supersonic speed and too-mile 
range. One of Tommy White's biggest de- 
cisions to come: whether to develop an- 
other round of bombers to replace the 
B-s8, or to wait for operational ballistic 
missiles, 

This week, even as the Air Force inter- 
continental ballistic missile Atlas awaits 
its third flight test at Cape Canaveral, 
Fla., a $40 million industry to make At- 
las is already in pilot production; the SAC 
teams that will fire Atlas are already in 








training at Air Force Missileman Major 
General Ben A. Schriever’s headquarters 
in California. The Atlas’ first field unit 
was recently activated as the 1st Ballistic 
Missile Division, U.S.A.F. The argument 
between the bomber generals and the 
missile generals has been overrated. Says 
Bomber General LeMay: “We're not wed- 
ded to the bomber in this organization. 
We're wedded to getting the job done. 
The better the tool, the better we like it.” 
Says Missile General Ben Schriever: “The 
operational force will be trained. The 
force will be ready.” 

Force for Space. Beyond that, Tommy 
White must ever look ahead with hard- 
headed realism to the day when the U.S.’s 
force-to-be must move operationally into 
space. “The Air Force,” he says, “has 
been pioneering for many years to pro- 
ject man into space. We airmen see and 
are exploring an extension of the possibil- 
ities and potential.”” The Air Force needs 
to get into space, not as an area for head- 
lines but as a vantage point to study such 
hardheaded items as meteorology, geodesy, 
radio communications. The Air Force 
must know how radar waves act in space, 
how nuclear warheads will explode in 
space to prepare for future battles in 
space, i.e., to knock down the enemy's 
missiles. Also, the Air Force is working 
beyond ballistic missiles to develop glide 
missiles—weapons that follow a_ ballistic 
trajectory through space, break back into 
the atmosphere under control, dodge anti- 
missile missiles and put an H-bomb on 
the target. Then, perhaps, there will be 
the fantastic reality of manned missiles. 

In this new kind of wild blue yonder, 
Tommy White must constantly remind 
his officers and himself of the operational 
and the now. “When a weapon has been 
proved,” he says, “it will be incorporated 
into the arsenal of the Air Force and 
trusted with our security, but only then.” 
He also presses the need for the kind of 
defense organization that the leap into 
the future will need. “If those trends 
continue,” he says, “the day would come 
when all three services would have the 
same capabilities and limitations—and all 
attempting to do the same jobs. If that 
happens, we certainly would find it ad- 
visable to standardize uniforms and 
streamline the organization.” 

The Special Quality. The Air Force 
has a unique flexibility derived from its 
transition, in 50 years, from a corps of 
box-kite aviators and balloonists peering 
out of wicker baskets, to greying-haired 
crew-cuts in G-suits boning up on targets 
as a matter of ethics, arming city-killing 
bombs as a matter of routine (“We know 
what they can do,” says one airman, “so 
we're peace lovers”), mastering planes 
experimental one day, obsolescent the 
next. 

The Air Force has a unique built-in 
enthusiasm derived, perhaps, out of what 
its jet pilots see, hear and feel as they 
sweep silently between the curvature of 
the earth and the glistening stars. “All 
the gunk is below you,” is the way one 
supersonic fighter pilot puts it. 

“The history of America,” Teddy Roo- 
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sevelt once said, “is now the central fea- 
ture of the history of the world; the 
world has set its face hopefully toward 
our democracy; and, O my fellow-citizens, 
each one of you carries on your shoulders 
not only the burden of doing well for the 
sake of your own country, but ... of 
seeing that this nation does well for the 
sake of mankind.”’ Says the Air Force's 
precise General White: “We must hold 
ready, night and day, for every night and 
day of every year Deterrence is 
essentially a state of mind.” 


Nose Cone Re-Entered 


The Army’s basic problem in designing 
the celebrated Jupiter-C missile nose cone 
was to make it tough enough so that it 
would not burn up like a meteor when 
it re-entered the atmosphere from more 
than 400 miles up. But a secondary prob- 
lem, in the day of interservice rivalry, was 
to bring it back alive to prove that the 
Army had overcome a good portion, at 
least, of the re-entry problems.* To solve 
the homecoming problem, the Army dis- 
closed last week, the nose cone displayed 
practically every type of electronic leger- 
demain except playing The Star-Spangled 
Banner. 

As the red-hot nose cone blazed in last 
August after a 1,200-mile flight at a speed 
of more than 9,000 m.p.h., it coolheadedly 
ejected a parachute to brake its plunge, 
and popped out a balloon and a letter 
(later successfully delivered to Army Mis- 
sileman Major General John B. Medaris). 
Next it fired off several small bombs just 
before “impacting” in the water to let the 
Navy outfield know where to look, then 
dangled flags and a flashing beacon above 
its watery resting place. As a broadcasting 
station, it popped out antennas, began 
“beeping” out its location. Then, for good 
measure, it spewed out dye marker and 
shark repellent. As intended, the 4-ft. nose 
cone was shortly recovered, and went on 
to its just reward as the inanimate star of 
the President's first missile speech. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 


Bipartisanship 

When the U.S. delegation to the NATO 
conference reaches Paris next month, No. 
3 man behind President Eisenhower and 
Secretary of State Dulles will be Demo- 
crat Adlai Stevenson. For six months Dul- 
les has been trying to fit Party Leader 
Stevenson into the foreign-policy picture 
as a symbol of bipartisanship, finally 
figured that a NATO assignment would 
fill the bill, But arrangements were 
touchy. Dulles wanted Stevenson to be- 
come Ambassador to NATO, a job that 
would empower him to head preparations 
for the December meeting, follow through 
on its decisions. 

President Eisenhower agreed, despite a 
personal feeling of post-election coolness 
to Stevenson, Then Adlai declined the 


* A claim also held by the Air Force, which 
insists its X-17 missiles have successfully rock- 
eted “re-entry bodies” back to earth from hun- 
dreds of miles up. 
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ambassadorship, in tune with congres- 
sional Democratic sentiment that Demo- 
crats ought to steer clear of policy- 
making jobs. He volunteered instead to 
become a consultant who would review 
plans, make suggestions, still be free at 
meeting’s end to criticize results that he 
did not approve. For the sake of at least 
that much bipartisanship, Dulles agreed. 
So did the President. To Stevenson from 
Ike went a letter suggesting that they dis- 
cuss issues before they leave for Paris. 
The meeting will be the first for the two 
old contenders since 1953. 


LABOR 


Into Exile 
Among the high-living union bosses 
spotlighted by the McClellan commit- 
tee last summer was the Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers’ creampuff-plump 
President James G. Cross, who had spent 
union dough lavishly for personal ex- 
penses, including upkeep of a girl friend 
several times convicted as a tart. After 
studying the testimony, the A.F.L.-C.1.0.'s 
rock-firm President George Meany or- 
dered the 160,000-member union to get 
rid of Cross or else. Last week the Bakery 
Workers’ Cross-bossed executive board 
balked at the order. Meany & Co. prompt- 
ly suspended the union, sending it to join 
Jimmy Hoffa's Teamsters in exile from 
the housecleaning united labor movement. 


INVESTIGATIONS 
Taking Out the Garbage 


Starting afresh in his pursuit of shenan- 
igans in labor and management, Arkan- 
sas’ Senator John McClellan and his in- 
vestigating committee last week lifted the 
lid on a loaded garbage can. The finding: 
the $50 million-plus refuse-hauling indus- 
try in New York City and nearby Long 
Island and Westchester County is in the 
hands of grubby crooks, notably a half- 
pint (5 ft. 1 in., 122 lbs.) ex-fruit-peddler 
named Vincent James Squillante. 








Associated Press 
CoLLECTOR SQUILLANTE 


Under the lid... 








The lessons in scavenging poured into 
the table microphones of the Senate Cau- 
cus Room in Washington as, one by one, 


independent garbage-collecting contrac- 
tors told how Outsider Squillante used 
contacts in a Teamster union local to 
grab control of the Greater New York 
Carting Association. Bringing the cartmen 
into line, even to the point where owner- 
drivers had to join the union, Squillante’s 
hold became such that he could, at a 
whim, leave thousands of businessmen 
and householders with garbage piling up 
day by day on the sidewalks. 

Where did Squillante’s power lie? 
Perched on the witness chair, the tiny, 
bespectacled racketeer politely pulled the 
Fifth Amendment to more than 100 ques- 
tions, but the committee’s evidence ap- 
peared to be solid enough. As a member 
of the so-called Mafia (the ancient Sicil- 
ian vendetta society that some authori- 
ties claim is running U.S. racketeering), 
Squillante always managed to avoid deep 
trouble, although his address book pro- 
duced the names of such crooks as Joey 
Surprise, Nanny the Geep and Joe Stutz. 
He got caught only once, on an income- 
tax rap. He solved that, the committee 
charged, by having his boys extract $57,- 
855 from two cartmen’s groups, then pay- 
ing up his taxes. 

Socrates & Democracy. While Squil- 
lante was thus absorbed in financial mat- 
ters, his educational director provided 
spiritual succor to his suckers. C. (for 
Casper) Don Modica, a genial cucumber 
of a man known to his wide circle of 
hoodlum friends as the Professor, was 
responsible for a variety of functions. He 
had once been an instructor at New York 
University in the philosophy of education. 
The Professor became private tutor to the 
children of only the best gangsters, e.g., 
Squillante’s godfather Albert Anastasia, 
Willie and Salvatore Moretti, Joe Adonis, 
Vito Genovese. (He taught “Socrates to 
the moderns,” but not Machiavelli, he 
added thoughtfully, “because the philoso- 
phy of the end justifying the means is 
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» » « G pungent rose. 
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immoral.”) This duty followed long after 
the time he was jailed on separate occa- 
sions for practicing medicine without a 
license and grand larceny. 

As a switch from the customary muscle 
operation, the Professor on at least one 
occasion used sweet-talk in pursuing the 
mob’s objectives, according to committee 
files. “Inasmuch,” he once implored a 
Jersey City cargo exporter, “as the Jer- 
sey City waterfront has immoral and 
undependable and unpredictable working 
types, I think you should consider moving 
your operators to Brooklyn [where the 
docks are run by “Tough Tony” Anas- 
tasia, the late Albert’s brother]. All I can 
offer you is the guarantee of a scholar and 
a gentleman. Let me assure you that I will 
give you 5,000 spiritually free, but mor- 
ally bound longshoremen.” 

Roses & Romance. As educational di- 
rector, the Professor also edited the gar- 
bageman’s house organ, The Hired Broom, 
wrote inspiring editorials (“Out of Gar- 
bage There Grows a Rose”), so enthralled 
his readers with the feeling for the ro- 
mance of garbage that one collector re- 
christened his wagon Egabrag, hardly less 
appealing when spelled backwards. 

Like Squillante, the Professor showed 
up at the hearings, but in rasping, prop- 
erly pedagogic tones grabbed the Fifth, 
and puffed away on Sweet Caporals. To 
newsmen he later allowed as how he had 
finished his doctoral dissertation, “Moral, 
Sociological and Economic Aspects of 
Labor-Management Relations,” but he 
avoided discussion of his old cronies. Ob- 
served the Professor, in a summing up 
that seemed to fit the imminent destiny 
of his scavenger pals: “They are all dead 
—literally.” 


ILLINOIS 


Meet Your Congressman 

“Hello, Congressman!” boomed a 
hanger-on as pudgy, pop-eyed Chicago 
Politico Roland V. Libonati strolled into 
his office. 

“Oh, now, we gotta have the election 
first,”’ said Libonati in mock protest. 

His cronies guffawed, and Libonati 
broke into a broad grin at the joke. That 
was last August, and he well knew that 
when the Democratic ward bosses of Chi- 
cago’s seamy, machine-run Seventh Con- 
gressional District tabbed him as their 
man, he was as good as elected. 

Last week “Libby” Libonati, 56, crim- 
inal lawyer (“never got a death penalty, 
thank God!”) and longtime state senator, 
ran unopposed in the Seventh District's 
Democratic primary, and so became the 
party’s official nominee for the seat left 
vacant by the death of Octogenarian 
James B. Bowler. Barring a miracle, Li- 
bonati will win the special election on 
Dec. 31, and take his place in Congress 
as a maker of the nation’s laws. 

Libby will bring to Capitol Hill a long- 
time friendship with the racketeers who 
lurk in the background of the West Side’s 
ward politics. A pal of the late underworld 
overlord Al Capone, Libonati is still 
on chummy terms with former Capone 
henchmen such as Tony Accardo and Paul 
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Old gangsters are not forgot. 


(“the Waiter”) Ricca, who are really 
“charitable” and “patriotic” fellows, ac- 
cording to Libby. During his two decades 
in the state legislature, Libby opposed 
legislation urged by the Chicago Crime 
Commission, backed bills that gamblers 
also liked. One piece of legislation paid 
off nicely: after Libby helped put through 
a bill authorizing harness racing at Sports- 
man’s Park, it developed that he and his 
wife had picked up 200 shares of racing- 
syndicate stock at the insider’s price of 
1o¢ a share. Says Libby: “I wish I'd 
bought more. I think the last dividend 
was about $150.” 

Libby will also bring to the U.S. Con- 
gress a flair for unintentional comedy. 
Dubbed ‘Mr. Malaprop” by the Chicago 
press, he refers to voters of Slavic ances- 
try as “Slavishes,” once spoke of late 
autumn as the time of year when “the 
moss is on the pumpkin.” Last week, 
asked why he had been keeping compara- 
tively quiet since the primary, Libby re- 
plied: “I am trying not to make any 
honest mistakes.” 


ALABAMA 
Death of a Town 


The petition to the city council began 
simply: “We the undersigned wish to live 
in the city of Tuskegee." The 760 signers 
were former Negro citizens of Tuskegee, 
Ala. (pop. 4,700), who last July saw their 
homes jigsawed out of the city limits by 
the state legislature. The gerrymander bill 
left exactly nine Negro voters within the 
city limits (instead of 420), touched off a 
Negro boycott of white merchants. “My 
God,” said a council member as he re- 
viewed the petition for readmittance last 
week.“ If we back down now, we'll lose the 
whole works.” The petition was promptly 
turned down—and with it, both sides 
grimly agreed, the chances of preventing 
the slow death of a town. 

The Macon Theater was the first major 





business to close its doors—to both its 
“separate but equal” wings. For food, 
Negroes queued up at small Negro-owned 
markets or shared rides to neighboring 
Auburn and Columbus. Tuskegee’s For- 
tune Fish Market shut down. Then Coo- 
per’s Market, on the town square, folded, 
along with a Texaco service station and 
the David Lee Clothing Store. White 
clerks began counting their days at idle 
five-and-ten counters. Some clerks lost 
their jobs. Merchants advertised special 
sales, open credit, looked in vain for ex- 
pected “sympathy motorcades” of white 
shoppers from other Alabama towns. Says 
Proprietor L. M. Hill, who is closing his 
shoe store: “What's the sense of losing 
money forever? Business is off 50% and it 
doesn’t look like it’s coming back.” 

No Victor. No one claims a victory, 
least of all the Negro spokesman, Charles 
G. Gomillion, 57, assistant professor of 
sociology and dean of students at influen- 
tial Tuskegee Institute. “Believe it or not, 
we love Tuskegee. It’s our home. That’s 
why we asked to be taken back. For years 
we've tried to help build a better Tus- 
kegee, one in which we share in the priv- 
ileges as well as the responsibilities. But 
Negroes don’t feel they can retain their 
self-respect by surrendering. We do not 
live by bread alone. 

“The white Southerner has been tell- 
ing the Negro for years, ‘Get educated; 
get good jobs, obtain property, and then!’ 
Well, we have all these, and we seem to be 
worse off than if we didn’t. What incen- 
tive is there for Negro youths to try to get 
good educations and to amount to some- 
thing when they see this?” 

No Spoils. State Senator Sam Engle- 
hardt Jr., author of the original gerry- 
mander, has already attempted to counter 
the boycott by asking for an investigation 
of Tuskegee’s huge Veterans Administra- 
tion Hospital, where nearly 2,000 (mostly 
Negroes) work. And up for referendum 
just eight days before Christmas is State 
Constitutional Amendment No. 18, a plan 
to consider abolishing Macon County 
(now 84% Negro) by dividing its land 
among five neighboring counties. A poll by 
the Montgomery Advertiser indicated that 
Macon County is in favor of the abolition 
amendment. If the rest of the state agrees, 
Tuskegee will lose its position and result- 
ing trade as the county seat. “You find the 
people of many cities trying to build, but 
few trying to destroy themselves,” said 
Professor Gomillion last week. “We have 
about reached the point of no return.” 


FLORIDA 
Word Against Deed 


In balmy Boca Raton last week, Flor- 
ida’s sunshine-spirited Governor LeRoy 
Collins found another opportunity to 
ladle out the easy-does-it philosophy that 
carried him to the chairmanship of the 
Southern Governors’ Conference and a 
national reputation as one of the South’s 
staunchest moderates. Collins urged con- 
vention-gathered members of the South- 
ern Newspaper Publishers Association to 
“develop and defend a public atmosphere 
free of racial fears and bigotry.” Declared 
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he earnestly: the South must stop fighting 
the Supreme Court, discard the idea of 
massive resistance, “seize the opportunity 
to clear the emotional atmosphere and 
undertake our rightful responsibilities.” 

Three days later the Washington Post 
and Times Herald was quick to fire the 
customary salute: “It takes moral and po- 
litical courage of a high order to talk in 
these blunt, realistic terms to people who 
have been nurtured on the pap of white 
supremacy.” But matched against per- 
formance, LeRoy Collins’ words were 
wearing thin. Unlike four other “Confed- 
erate” states, i.e., North Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Texas and Arkansas, Florida still 
has no Negro children in white schools. 
Collins has proposed no plans to admit 
them, gradually or otherwise. And, un- 
der Collins-approved legislation, Florida 
schools can be closed down in “emergen- 
cies’ or any time that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should send in federal troops. 
LeRoy Collins’ moderation has begun to 
look more and more like the protective 
coloring of a good politician who has dis- 
covered the magic combination for win- 
ning friends in the North and offending 
precious few in the South. 


ESPIONAGE 
Spy's Penalty 


Sentenced to 30 years’ imprisonment, 
plus $3,000 in fines, by a federal court in 
New York City: stony-faced Colonel Ru- 
dolf Ivanovich Abel, 55, who, posing as 
an artist, served for nine years as one of 
the top Red spies in the U.S., until feder- 
al agents searched his Brooklyn studio 
and found an array of such spy-novel de- 
vices as hollowed-out coins and cuff: links 
(Time, Aug. 19 ef seg.). Under the law, 
Abel could have been sentenced to death, 
but Judge Mortimer W. Byers apparently 
heeded the defense attorney's arguments 
that Abel might talk later on, and that 
the U.S. might some day want to trade 
him for a captured U.S. spy. 


THE LAW 
One Legal World 


“Is a law of the world possible?” 

So asked Roscoe Pound, 87, dean from 
1916 to 1936 of Harvard Law School and 
still a dean among U.S. legal scholars, at 
a Brooklyn Bar Association meeting last 
week. His answer: not only is a law of the 
world possible, but it will probably pre- 
cede any sort of sense-making world state. 

Tossing aside his 7,000-word manu- 
script, Dean Pound went on to deliver it 
practically verbatim from memory, was 
interrupted only once, when he was of- 
fered—and spurned—a chance to speak 
from his chair. From the first “crude at- 
tempts” at organized social control, he 
said, the law has gone through four stages 
of development: 1) the strict law. e-g., 
Roman law, composed of a set of com- 
pletely rigid rules, 2) equity and natural 
law, insisting on reason and morality over 
mere rules, 3) maturity of law, based on 
equality of individual rights and recog- 
nizing property and contract as funda- 
mental ideas, and 4) socialization of law, 
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transferring its emphasis from individual 
to social interests. 

Common but Uncommon. “In suc- 
cessive stages of development of the legal 
order each later stage builds upon the pre- 
ceding stage. To the principle of certainty 
established by the strict law the stage of 
equity and natural law adds the uphold- 
ing of morals; the maturity of law adds 
to both the promoting and maintaining 
of the demands and expectations of the 
individual human being; and to all this 
the socialization of law is adding the pro- 
moting and maintaining of the expecta- 
tions common to all men in a world where 
we must live and move and have our be- 
ing in cooperation with our fellow men.” 

It has been assumed that “to have a 
world law we must have a world state; 


SCENE FROM 





One Man's Obscenity 

“Sex,” wrote Supreme Court Justice 
William J. Brennan in a censorship case 
last summer, “is a great and mysterious 
motive force in human life.” Following 
the lead dictated by that statement, and 
citing that case (Roth v. U.S., Alberts v. 
California—Time, July 8), the Supreme 
Court last week reversed the decision of 
a federal circuit court of appeals uphold- 
ing the Chicago ban of the French movie 
The Game of Love. 

The picture, a Colette story in which 
a teen-aged boy is seduced: by an older 
woman, was screened by a_ censorship 
board in Chicago more than two years ago 
and denied a permit because, the board 
claimed, the film was obscene. Lawyers 
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“THe GAME oF Love” 


The seduction was a success. 


that universal political organizations must 
come before universal law. May it not be 
rather that universal law must precede 
the universal state which will undertake 
to put any required force behind it? 
There is abundant evidence that there may 
be a generally recognized and accepted 
body of principles to which men are ex- 
pected to adhere in their relations with 
others. . .” 

Independent but Uniform. “In the 
world we know, a world state seems hard- 
ly attainable. But, as the common law of 
the English-speaking world [proves], a 
world law for world relations is attaina- 
ble. Moreover, uniformity of commercial 
law in continental Europe and among the 
states of the U.S. is brought about by in- 
dependent uniform legislation in the sev- 
eral counties and states, not by the over- 
riding legislation of a superstate. 

“A world law may eventually lead to a 
world state when the world becomes pre- 
pared for it. But the essential thing is a 
world legal order—a world regime of due 
process of law.” 


for the U.S, distributor, Times Film Corp., 
set out to prove that 1) the picture is not 
obscene, and 2) the city’s censorship or- 
dinance is unconstitutional. They did not 
get far on either count. Chicago Police 
Commissioner Timothy J. O'Connor up- 
held his citizens’ board, explained to a 
master in chancery that The Game of 
Love was obscene because he had become 
sexually aroused while watching it. To 
the dismay of the lawyers, both a district 
court and a circuit court of appeals sided 
with the censors. 

In last week's decision the Supreme 
Court, after running a private screening of 
the picture, relied on Justice Brennan's 
opinion for a standard of obscenity: “Sex 
and obscenity are not synonymous. [ Ob- 
scenity] deals with sex in a manner ap- 
pealing to prurient interest.” The court 
thus seemed to reach its conclusion on the 
evidence of the film’s content alone, not 
on the fundamental question. of prior re- 
straint, i.e., the constitutionality of com- 
munity and state censorship laws. It has 
yet to make its views known on that score. 
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FRANCE 
A Handful of Guns 


In Paris one day last week, at a lunch- 
eon meeting designed to promote Franco- 
American friendship, suave, well-tailored 
U.S. Ambassador Amory Houghton was 
greeted by a glaring Frenchman with the 
wild outcry: “We hate America!” 

A few hours earlier, in the predawn 
darkness, two R.A.F. Hastings transports 
had put down at a heavily guarded airport 
near Tunis and disgorged 350 Sterling sub- 
machine guns, 70 Bren guns and 42,000 


without consulting France. But the plain 
fact was that for two months the U.S. 
had been warning France that something 
would have to be done about arms for 
Tunisia. 

The Alternatives. Ever since Tunisia 
won its independence from France in 
1956, President Bourguiba has been trying 
to get the French to equip his fledgling 
army. His 6,000 men had only 3,000 rifles 
and less than three rounds of ammunition 
per man. Successive French governments, 
arguing that Bourguiba was giving aid 
and comfort to the Algerian rebels, stalled 
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TUNISIA’S PRESIDENT BOURGUIBA 
After a bloody drift, a necessary direction. 


rounds of ammunition. The British planes 
were followed by two U.S. Air Force 
transports carrying 500 M-1 rifles and 
50,000 rounds of ammunition. Overriding 
anguished French protests, the U.S. and 
Britain had decided to deliver arms to 
tiny Tunisia (pop. 3,780,000) in the hope 
of forestalling acceptance of a promised 
shipment of 2,000 rifles from Egypt. 

To the French this was an act of open 
hostility, for most Frenchmen firmly be- 
lieve that Tunisia’s dynamic President 
Habib Bourguiba turns over to the Al- 
gerian rebels every gun he can lay hands 
on. At the NATO Parliamentarians’ Con- 
ference in Paris, French Deputy Pierre 
Schneiter, white with anger, declared that 
“the pursuit of Atlantic unity has no fur- 
ther purpose,” and stalked out, followed 
by the rest of the French delegation. 
France's harried young Premier Félix Gail- 
lard, who had called Ambassador Hough- 
ton in at 1:30 a.m. to protest the U.S.- 
British arms shipments, implied that 
France would boycott next month's criti- 
cal NATO summit meeting. 

The bitterest French complaint was that 
the United States and Britain had acted 
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the Tunisians off. Last September, after 
French forces in Algeria invoked “the 
right of hot pursuit’ and began to follow 
fleeing Algerian rebels into Tunisian ter- 
ritory, Bourguiba publicly appealed to the 
U.S. for arms. 

Scarcely had Bourguiba opened his 
mouth when Egypt's President Gamal Ab- 
del Nasser—bent, as ever, on bolstering 
his claim to leadership of the Arab world 
—stepped in and offered Tunisia a ship- 
load of guns. So did Communist Czecho- 
slovakia. (The Western guess was that 
the arms offered by Nasser would come 
from Czechoslovakia, too.) Bourguiba ac- 
cepted the Egyptian offer, but continued 
to make it clear that he would rather be 
supplied by the West. Bourguiba is one 
of the West’s staunchest friends in the 
Arab world. To the U.S. State Depart- 
ment the alternatives seemed clear: either 
the West must furnish Bourguiba with the 
guns he wanted, or run the risk of letting 
strategic Tunisia fall under Egyptian and 
perhaps, eventually, under Soviet influ- 
ence. Hastily, the U.S. promised to help 
Bourguiba get Western arms, and late in 
September the Italian government an- 








nounced that a small quantity of “very 
light” Italian weapons would soon be 
shipped to Tunis. 

The Crackdown. In France, this Ital- 
ian-American double play aroused so 
much anger that it contributed heavily to 
the downfall of Premier Maurice Bourgés- 
Maunoury (Time, Oct. 14). Unnerved by 
the vigor of the French reaction, the Ital- 
ians quickly backed out. The U.S. began 
to pressure France to take the face-saving 
way out and furnish Bourguiba with 
French weapons. The French, who had 
joined Britain in the attack on Suez large- 
ly because Nasser was helping the Al- 
gerian rebels, were dismayed to find that 
the British were now determined to main- 
tain Anglo-American solidarity at all costs, 
and stood with the U.S. 

For five weeks while France wallowed 
in crisis, vainly seeking a government, the 
U.S. held its hand. But after energetic 
Félix Gaillard won his vote of investiture 
as Premier, the U.S. felt that it could wait 
no longer. Bluntly, Gaillard was told that 
unless French weapons were on their way 
to Tunisia by Nov. 12, Britain and the 
U.S, would start making deliveries them- 
selves. Last week, having won two more 
days’ delay, French Ambassador to Tu- 
nisia Georges Gorse made a desperate last- 
minute offer to Bourguiba: France would 
supply the arms if, in addition to accept- 
ing the conditions imposed by Britain and 
the U.S. (a pledge that the arms would 
be used only for self-defense and would 
not be transferred to the Algerians ), Bour- 
guiba would agree to reject the weapons 
that the Egyptians had all ready to ship. 
Bourguiba refused (“I cannot allow the 
security of my country to depend on the 
whim of the French government” )—and 
U.S. and British delivery plans automat- 
ically went into effect. 

Saving the Remains. The violence with 
which Frenchmen reacted was all out of 
proportion to the handful of guns in- 
volved. The French Senate promptly 
scheduled a debate on the desirability of 
withdrawing from NATO, But Félix Gail- 
lard was plainly aware that such a threat, 
though useful for domestic political ef- 
fect, was militarily unthinkable. France, 
he told the National Assembly glumly, 
would not destroy “whatever remains of 
the Atlantic alliance.” When L’Aurore, 
Paris’ biggest morning paper, prepared an 
eight-column banner headline, FRANCE 
MUST QUIT NATO, the government quiet- 
ly put pressure on the publisher, succeed- 
ed in getting the headline toned down. 

But the policy of bloody drift in Al- 
geria has driven the French close to na- 
tional bankruptcy, jeopardized the West's 
friendships in North Africa, weakened the 
defense of Europe by drawing off all but 
a fraction of the troops France is pledged 
to keep at NATO’s disposal. What Brit- 
ain and the U.S. had done was to ad- 
minister to France a teaspoonful of med- 
icine that she desperately needs, but will 
not take voluntarily. 
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NATO 


Voice of Experience 

Over the babble in NATO's halls last 
week, the dry voice of experience was 
heard. Sprightly old (just 70) Field Mar- 
shal Viscount Montgomery announced 
that next September he will quit as 
NATO’s Deputy Supreme Allied Com- 
mander. “I am pulling out because I am 


COCKTAIL 
DIPLOMACY 


The U.S. President takes to TV, the 
British Prime Minister rises in the House 
of Commons, but when Nikita Khru- 
shchev wants to tell the world, he at- 
tends a cocktail party. Last week the 
scene was Moscow's Egyptian embassy, 
the occasion a reception for Egypt's 
War Minister Major General Abdel 
Hakim Amer, Nikita easily held the 
center of the stage. But in a brief en- 
counter, he was almost upstaged by 
an amateur, Time-Lire Photographer 
John Bryson. Bryson’s account: 


| ee NK with a shy smile into the 
embassy drawing room. The smoke- 
filled hall was an epitome of sophistica- 
tion, dark suits, military uniforms, low- 
cut dowdy dresses, foreign correspond- 
ents with R.A.F. moustaches, and a 
large contingent of nervous Egyptian 
diplomats. It was possible in a flash to 
spot where the important people were 
gathered, for not an American or foreign 
correspondent was in immediate sight— 
it is only necessary at these affairs to 
track the Moscow press like sucker fish 
to locate the big sharks at once. I went 
into the next room. Suddenly, as if the 
smoke and the crowd had cleared for an 
instant, there they stood, Mikoyan very 
stiff, Gromyko looking amazingly like 
Dick Nixon, bemedaled Malinovsky, a 
benign, kewpie-doll Bulganin and then 
as two shoulders parted, on a level with 
them was the pink, pleasant, unsmiling 
face of Nikita Khrushchev. 

Like a small, patient elephant, he 
stood there as they watched him, con- 
scious of being the center of a crowded, 
shoulder-packed stare. He was short, 
squat, had on a brown, well-cut suit, 
two Red orders on the handkerchief 
pocket, and he held a glass of what ap- 
peared to be grapefruit juice. Now and 
then he would whisper conspiratorially 
to Bulganin or laugh over his shoulder 
to Mikoyan or talk with proper gravity 
to the beaming Egyptian War Minister. 
1 elbowed my way in like a diplomat and 
began working with two cameras strung 
around my neck. Good-humoredly ig- 
noring the listening, watching press, he 
seemed calm and in good temper as he 
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satished that the danger of direct attack 
on NATO countries is now very remote. 
What might be called the European test 
match can be postponed indefinitely | al- 
though | there may be village cricket else- 
where in the world,” Monty explained. 
“The 1949 conception of NATO is now 
too narrow. Its members have got to look 
outwards at the world and not just in- 
wards at their own parish pumps.” 


’ 





RUSSIA 
Shooting Match 


Cocktail-party diplomacy was not the 
bouncing Russian strongman’s only propa- 
ganda weapon last week (see box). Two 
days later Nikita Khrushchev laid about 
him again in an interview (conducted 
without the aid of interpreters) with the 
U.P.’s_ veteran Moscow Correspondent 
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BULGANIN, EGYPT’S GENERAL AMER, MIKOYAN & NIKITA 


surveyed the crowd, shook hands with 
the incoming Japanese ambassador. I 
stood only three feet from him, clicking 
away, looking for a flicker of a beady 
eye or something revealing, finding him 
really rather gold-toothed, charming, 
but thinking, “I'll bet he’s seen some 
things.” With all the cameras present I 
don't know why he singled me out, but 
all at once, without particularly looking 
at me, he leaned toward his young in- 
terpreter and said something. Grinning, 
the young man turned to me and spoke 
‘He says why do all the others use one 
camera and you use two?” 

There was an excruciating moment of 
silence as I looked at him and he looked 
at me, and I realized he was talking to 
me and awaiting an answer. 

“Different lenses and less chances to 
make a mistake,” I said. 

“He says how do you take pictures 
in the dark like this?” 

There was a crush at my shoulders 
and a push from my back as the entire 
Moscow press corps moved forward. I 
was conscious of a straining forward in 
the mob around me, a whispered rustle 
of notes being made of every word, a 
great effort in my brain to say some- 
thing to match the occasion. 

“Tell him this is very fast Japanese 
lens and American film. 

Very good humor now, smiling at me 
smiling aside at Bulganin, talking fast as 
if he had the answer ready. Laughs 
looking at me. Snap, snap. 

“He says Americans have all the se- 
crets of photography and we have all the 
secrets of rockets. We should exchange. 


Great rustle of notes being taken 
around and behind me. Trying to think 
of something to say, I also realize it is 
easier to be witty with an interpreter, 
gives time to develop material. 

“All right,” I say, taking very expen- 
sive camera from around my neck and 
handing it toward him, “let's trade.” 

Kills him, he is holding stomach, 
laughing. Someone in press behind says 
“attaboy.”’ Nikita is talking to me, also 
sort of for benefit of Bulganin, who 
is leaning in, enjoying it all. We are 
all pushed together close. Nikita’s eyes 
all crinkled up, he looks like real happy 
peasant. Holds hand up in_ protest. 
Snap, snap. 

“He says, ‘I can carry that away but 
can you carry by yourself a rocket?’ ” 

“Tell him if you give me one, I think 
I can get help.” 

Great rustle among U.S. correspond- 
ents, notes flapping, team is behind me 
the old American spirit, attaboy, that’s 
telling him, you're doing great. 

He is laughing again, waggles head 
around, holds up finger to make point. 

“Ah, but if you have it, what would 
you do with it?” 

“Like in photography, when we get 
the film in this camera, we will see what 
develops.’ 

Great laughter like he didn’t get the 
joke. He waggles his head as Gromyko 
whispers into his ear; then still grinning 
at me he turns to shake hands with 
some exotically garbed potentate. The 
crush around me lessens. The press ig- 
nores me. Me and Khrushchev’s talk 
is over. 
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Henry Shapiro. Nikita’s wildest thrusts: 

“Our ballistic missiles cannot be stopped. 
They can reach a target within any small 
area. Our rockets can dispose of bases in 
Europe, Asia and Africa. The first rocket 
we ever launched hit the bull’s-eye. 

“Our submarines can block American 
ports and shoot into the American interi- 
or. America’s vital centers are just as 
vulnerable as NATO bases.” 

If the U.S. doubts Soviet rocket claims, 
“let’s have a peaceful rocket contest just 
like a rifle-shooting match, and they'll 
see for themselves.” 

Never had Nikita bragged so extrava- 
gantly, and never had the world been less 
sure, under the spinning Sputniks, that 
most of what he said was just bragging. 


HUNGARY 


Writer's Sentence 

With a reputation extending beyond his 
native land, Novelist Tibor Dery, ailing 
and aged at 64, is far and away the most 
famed writer in Hungary today. In his 
best-known book, The Unfound Phrase, 
Dery expounded his own political philoso- 
phy in the fictional terms of a wealthy 
Budapest lawyer who turned to Commu- 
nism as his nation’s only hope. Too incen- 
diary for publication in the days of the 
prewar Horthy fascist dictatorship, it was 
circulated widely in manuscript before 
going to press ten years later in 1946. 

In later years, though still a Commu- 
nist, Dery turned the power of his pen 
against bloodthirsty Stalinism, became a 
close adviser of the moderate Imre Nagy. 
As a leader of the potent Writers’ Union, 
he was a powerful voice behind the revo- 
lution that brought Khrushchev’s tanks 
rumbling into Hungary last year. 

Last week, despite the protests of writ- 
ers from all over the world, including T. S. 
Eliot, Jean-Paul Sartre, Albert Camus and 
even French Communist Poet Louis Ara- 
gon,* the puppet dictatorship of Janos 
Kadar sentenced Tibor Dery to nine years 
in prison for his revolutionary activities. 
Sentenced along with him were three 
other famed members of the Writers’ 
Union: Playwright Gyula Hay, Journalist 
Tibor Tardos, Poet Zoltan Zelk, who 
wrote in a widely quoted poem: 


Not tiger-like but human are my ways 
My worn heart fears and fears anew... 
So how can I be brave? 

I fear only that I'd be unworthy— 
This I fear more than the grave. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Turboprop Strategy 


With the U.S. assuming major respon- 
sibility for defending the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean and the Midde East, the British 
were adapting their strategic posture to 
their reduced military requirements and 


* Asked, along with other U.S. writers, to wire 
protests to the U.N., Novelist William Faulkner 
refused, adding: “Any time we stop hollering 
and instead organize a posse to penetrate the 
Iron Curtain to try to tear down a jail and save 
one innocent victim, I will make one,” 
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their straitened economic circumstances. 
By next April the headquarters of Middle 
Eastern defense will be moved from Cy- 
prus 1,700 miles south to Aden, near the 
mouth of the Red Sea. But, to escape 
Aden’s 120° heat, several thousand troops 
of a mobile “strategic reserve’ will be 
quartered in cool Kenya. 

In time of crisis, the troops will be 
airlifted 1,000 miles from Kenya to Aden, 
to pick up the heavy vehicles and weapons 
stored there for them (thereby saving 
the cost of a new base in Kenya). The 
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new force is designed primarily to deal 
with trouble or brush-fire rebellions in 
such oil-rich domains as Bahrein and 
Kuwait or in the string of other British 
protectorates to whose defense Britain is 
committed by treaty. An attack -on Brit- 
ain’s Baghdad Pact allies—Turkey, Iran, 
Iraq and Pakistan—would require a far 


wider response than Aden could provide. , 


In case of trouble in the Far East, 
Kenya-based troops will be flown 4,500 
miles Lo Singapore, where equipment will 
be stockpiled as at Aden, With landing 
rights in India ended and those in Ceylon 
scheduled to go in two years, a new re- 
fueling base is under construction at Gan 
in the Maldive Islands. As the R.A.F.'s 
Transport Command beefs up with new 
turboprop Bristol Britannias, Britain's 
scattered garrisons will be stripped and 
more men concentrated in Kenya. 

Last week the British moved on the 
diplomatic front to secure the two pivots 
of the new command. Into London, with 
a jeweled dagger in his belt, flew Seif el 
Islam Mohammed el Badr, 28-year-old 
Crown Prince of Yemen, the feudal Arab 
kingdom that borders on the Aden pro- 
tectorate. With his aged father ailing, the 





bearded young prince now rules the coun- 
try. Last year he negotiated in Moscow 
for shipments of Soviet arms, but re- 
cently has shown signs of nervousness 
over Soviet penetration. The British 
hoped to persuade him to help restore 
peace on the Aden-Yemen border. 

In Kenya, the British abandoned their 
months-long attempt to bring Africans 
into a liberalized colonial government. 
The natives held out for increased repre- 
sentation, refused to compromise. In no 
mood to retreat further, Colonial Secre- 
tary Alan Lennox-Boyd declared coldly 
that British control of Kenya will con- 
tinue “for a very long time.” 


No More Debutantes 

For months the battle has raged inde- 
cisively between the partisans of a pomp- 
ous past and the champions of a folksier 
future. With such rebels as Malcolm 
Muggeridge and Lord Altrincham on the 
one side demanding that Britain’s mon- 
archy bring itself democratically up to 
date, and the outraged ranks of the old 
guard on the other demanding that the 
Queen's critics be drawn and quartered, it 
has long been obvious that something 
must give. Last week, a terse, two-sentence 
announcement from Buckingham Palace 
tolled the knell of doom for the first in- 
nocent victims of the battle—the 800- 
odd young maidens who each year are 
ritually presented to the Queen and there- 
by officially emerge into the best society 
as debutantes, 

“There will be no presentation parties 
after 1958,” said the palace bulletin that 
put the signature on their death warrant. 
“The Queen proposes to hold additional 
garden parties in order that larger num- 
bers may be invited to Buckingham Pal- 
ace.” “A deb.” said Palace Press Secre- 
tary Richard Colville, by way of fuller 
explanation, “can no longer apply to meet 
the Queen. There is no one she can apply 
to. In fact, there will be no debs. They 
are finished.” 

“Goodby, darling,” trilled Lord Beaver- 
brook’s Daily Express. “We're going to 
miss you,” echoed the Daily Mail. But 
Lord Shrewsbury, Premier Earl of Eng- 
land and the father of four daughters 
(one out last year, one coming out in the 
last batch of debs for this year, and two 
now doomed to stay “in” forever), ad- 
mitted; “Candidly, it will be a financial 
boon.” The only truly crestfallen mourn- 
ers were the battalion of aristocratic Brit- 
ish gentlewomen in reduced circumstances 
who for years have eked out their meager 
pensions by sponsoring (for fees running 
as high as £1,000) the daughters of bet- 
ter-heeled but less nobly born parents. 
Said Mrs. Rennie O'Mahony, headmis- 
tress of Cygnet House, which accepts a 
fee to train prospective debutantes in the 
niceties of curtsies and court behavior: 
“My little fledglings are quite excited 
that they will be the last to be anointed. 
But I am very sad.” 

For the thwarted debs, no garden party 
could make up their loss. Only a handful 
of the carefully sifted thousands who 
munch dainty sandwiches on the Buck- 
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Enjoy great TV entertainment from Plymouth! “Date with the Angels,” with Betty White, and Lawrence Welk’s unes w Talent.” 


“WE DON’T FOLLOW THE LEADER...WE DRIVE IT!” 


The pride of leadership is yours—unmistakably—in your new Plymouth! Know the thrill of owning the 


car that started years ahead of the “other two’’—and then moved still further out front... for keeps ! 


One trial drive will show you all the exciting advances and exclu features that only the spacious and 


beautiful new Plymouth brings you in the low-price 3. See for yourself : There’s no catching Plymouth ! 


Silver Dart Styling - Directional Stabilizer Fins - Torsion-Aire Ride - Push-Button TorqueFlite* - Golden Commando V-8* 
A long, low sweep of beauty! For safer travel on the nation's highways! Luxurious big-car comfort! World's smoothest easiest driving! The years-ahead engine! 


*Optional at low cost 


>< Star of the Forward Look | (G. ... ahead for keeps 
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WHEN YOU SMOKE A LUCKY, YOU’RE SMOKING LIGHT! 


End to end, a Lucky is made of superbly light tobacco—golden rich, 
wonderfully good-tasting tobacco ... the most famous tobacco in 
America. And Luckies’ fine tobacco is toasted to enhance the lightness 


... to make the taste even better. Want to go light? Just go Lucky! 


THE BEST-TASTING CIGARETTE YOU EVER SMOKED! 
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ingham Palace lawn get even a good view 
of the royalty present. The majority can 
only tell their children that they once 
walked on the same grass as the Queen 
and saw quite clearly the outside of the 
tent in which she took her tea. 


Burglary Insurance 

Every man and woman in Britain is 
supposed in theory to contribute a portion 
of his or her income to the nation’s health 
insurance and unemployment fund, and 
Britain's imperturbable bureaucracy is in- 
tent on allowing the fewest possible ex- 
ceptions to the rule. Some months ago 
the Ministry of Pensions and National 
Insurance sent one Harry (“Stopper”) 
Corke its blanks to fill out, got them back 
with a note from Corke scribbled on the 
back: “I do not need these cards, I 
haven't worked for 14 months. I get my 
living by thieving.” As credentials, he 
could and did cite 23 convictions, two 
turns in Dartmoor Prison, and the in- 
vention of the “jump-up”—an athletic 
hijacking technique accomplished by 
jumping from the hood of a moving car 
over the tail gate of a truck just ahead. 

Last week, despite this frank confes- 
sion, Stopper Corke was haled into court, 
fined £2 and summarily ordered to get up 
£16.0.5 in back insurance payments. “It’s 
sheer hypocrisy!” snorted the Stopper. 
“The law says thieving isn’t a job and is 
illegal. Then when it wants its cut, it says 
it is a job and legal enough to pay insur- 
ance on. The law’s dead crooked.” 


WEST GERMANY 
The Neo-Socialists 


Disheartened, demoralized and disillu- 
sioned with the ineffectual leadership of 
Erich Ollenhauer and his doctrinaire 
henchmen, West Germany's Social Demo- 
crats have had little to cheer about since 
their sweeping defeat by Konrad Ade- 
nauer two months ago. But last week the 
Social Democrats plucked up new courage. 
In Hamburg, the federal republic's big- 
gest city, they turned out the Christian 
Democratic coalition administration and 
won election by the biggest political vic- 
tory in their party's 100-year history. 

Back in office as lord mayor, beefy 
Max Brauer, 70, was quick to point out 
that the Hamburg Socialists had suc- 
ceeded where the national party had 
failed, because of his moderate, down-to- 
earth and pro-Western brand of Social- 
ism. “The Social Democrats in Ham- 
burg,” he said, “have shed the outworn 
dogma about being a party solely of work- 
ers. . . The most important task we have 
is to set the example for a great people's 
party drawn from all classes... and to 
shape these new times.” 

Brauer is only one of several Socialist 
leaders who are challenging the Ollen- 
hauver bureaucracy, which had insisted on 
socializing industry, fighting conscription 
and cultivating neutrality. Most prom- 
inent at the moment is broad-beamed 
Carlo Schmid, 60, a respected intellectual 
and foreign-policy specialist who backed 
German rearmament when other parlia- 
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Heinz Engels 
Socratist CARLO SCHMID 


Every dogma has its day. 


mentary Socialists fought the whole idea, 
and last fortnight topped Ollenhauer in 
the voting for the Socialist parliamentary 
group's executive council. 

But the man with best long-range pros- 
pects is brilliant, pro-Western Fritz Erler, 
44, a Berlin chemical-firm executive until 
the Gestapo jailed him in 1939 for un- 
derground activity, and now the party’s 
leading expert on defense questions. Erler 
was in the vanguard of Socialist moder- 
ates who led the party out of its postwar 
“Ohne Mich” (Include Me Out) policy to 
a more reasonable posture on rearmament, 
membership in NATO, and Western Eu- 
ropean cooperation. 

If these moderates (who include Bre- 
men’s Mayor Wilhelm Kaisen, West Ber- 





7 . Dorchinger 
SocraList Fritz ErRLer 


Every class should have its say. 





lin's Mayor Willy Brandt) have their way, 
the party’s old nationalization program 
will be put into storage, and policymak- 
ing will be shifted from the hands of party 
bureaucrats based in Bonn to a larger 
body of more flexible Social Democratic 
leaders in closer touch with the voters, 
and with a more pragmatic approach to 
practicalities. Above all, the reformers in- 
tend that the party shall not go to the 
people again in 1961 with Erich Ollen- 
hauer, a two-time loser, as its candidate 
for the chancellorship. 


To Defend the Fatherland 

If war should break out, NATO forces 
would deploy to defend Europe and the 
West, but not the geographical integrity 
of their most exposed European member, 
West Germany. Since taking over as the 
federal republic’s Defense Minister last 
year, stocky, hard-driving Franz Josef 
Strauss has been preparing plans for a 
home army “under German not NATO 
control, to try and protect the Father- 
land.” Last week Strauss named a member 
of an old Prussian military family, Major 
General Hans-Joachim von Horn, 61, to 
organize and command such a force. 

Within five years Strauss plans to cre- 
ate a new army of 700,000 men either 
in active service or trained and ready for 
service within 48 hours. Of these, fewer 
than half will join NATO forces under 
latest reduced targets; all the rest will 
belong to Von Horn’s Territorial Defense 
Command. A 4,000-man nucleus has al- 
ready been assembled in the last two 
months around Koblenz and Cologne. 

The Von Horn force is to be a sort of 
revolving reserve of trained men. No 
more than 80,000 territorialists will be 
in uniformed service at one time, some 
getting their three to six months’ basic 
training, others returning for weekend re- 
freshers (all will serve within 25 miles of 
home if possible). Such troops would 
eventually be equipped with tanks, artil- 
lery and antiaircraft weapons (but not, 
in present thinking, with planes). 

Strauss has explained to Western offi- 
cials that” the home army will not get 
rolling until Germany's NATO contribu- 
tion is well started, will probably ask for 
approval from its Western European Un- 
ion allies, some of whom still get nervous 
at the thought of a new Wehrmacht 
under strictly German control. 


ITALY 
Planting the Tombstone 


Nine months ago, in his eagerness to 
achieve “reunification” with Giuseppe Sa- 
ragat’s Social Democratic Party, devious 
Pietro Nenni formally broke off the 
decade-old “unity of action” pact between 
his Socialists and Italy’s Communist Par- 
ty. While the skeptical claimed he would 
never make a final break with the Com- 
munists, and the hopeful predicted he 
would, Nenni skillfully teased the Social 
Democrats and did neither, Last week 
Nenni settled all doubts. “Any social 
progress must necessarily enjoy the sup- 
port of the Communists,” proclaimed the 
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Socialist Party's Central Committee in a 
resolution which drew only one negative 
vote. “Together we must break the mo- 
nopoly of Christian Democracy.” 

Best guess of Italy’s political pundits 
was that crafty Pietro Nenni, impressed 
by recent Red gains in local elections, was 
taking a calculated risk that an alliance 
with the Communists would strengthen 
his party's prospects in Italy’s forthcom- 
ing general election. Whatever his mo- 
tives, the turnabout planted what Nenni 
himself once called “a heavy tombstone” 
on the last lingering hope that Nenni 
would join the Social Democrats to give 
Italy a strong anti-Communist left. 


JORDAN 
Backfire? 


In Cairo, Gamal Nasser’s propagandists 
screeched their loudest at Jordan’s em- 
battled King Hussein, HUSSEIN SMUGGLES 
WEALTH TO SWITZERLAND, cried one head- 
line. “How does King Hussein rule?” 
asked the newspaper Al Ahram. “Through 
prisons, guillotines, tanks and U.S. dol- 
lars.” Radio Cairo’s “Voice of the Arabs” 
called repeatedly for ‘death to the traitors 
who rule Jordan,” put on a soap opera de- 
picting a Hussein pursued by a fortune- 
teller croaking that his people will avenge 
his treasonous friendship with the U.S. 

In Damascus, thousands of Palestine 
Arab refugees snaked through the streets 
chanting: “Let Hussein die like the dog 
his grandfather!" (King Abdullah, who 
was assassinated by a Palestinian Arab in 
1951). Radio Moscow gleefully joined 
Nasser’s chorus, described Hussein as “a 
friend of the bitterest enemies of the Arab 
world—the U.S., Britain and Turkey.” 
The Cairo attacks were so patently absurd 
that Amman newspapers began publishing 
excerpts: “Jordanian Army Refuses Open 
Fire on Refugees’ and “Demonstrations 
Being Staged Everywhere in Jordan.” 
There were no demonstrations, as every 
refugee could plainly see. 

Calm & Confident. At his palace desk 
in Amman, young King Hussein was calm 
and confident. As soon as the Cairo cam- 
paign started, his police visited every 
school in refugee trouble spots, warned 
teachers that they faced instant arrest if 
they permitted any kind of demonstration 
by their students. Jordan’s own radio re- 
turned salvo for salvo, refuting Nasser’s 
charges, charging in turn that ‘Nasser is a 
Communist puppet” who is holding his 
people “under whip and chain.” 

At a hastily called press conference, 
Hussein dropped all pretense of Arab 
brotherhood, declared flatly: “There is no 
doubt Egypt and Syria are just instru- 
ments of international Communism.” Ten 
months ago Syria, Egypt and Saudi Ara- 
bia agreed to pay Jordan $35 million a 
year to replace the subsidy once supplied 
by Britain, but only Saudi Arabia has ful- 
filled its promise. “The agreement is not 
worth the paper it is written on,” said 
Hussein. Next day he took off for the 
desert to celebrate his 22nd birthday with 
a picnic and duck shoot. 

Nasser’s campaign of hate finally seemed 
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Jomes Whitmore—Lire 
Kinc Hussein 
None has risked more. 


to be backfiring. Where a word from Ra- 
dio Cairo was once enough to start a riot, 
Nasser’s rantings produced not a murmur 
among Jordan’s 500,000 Palestinian Arab 
refugees, and scores of refugee leaders 
trooped to the palace to pledge their loy- 
alty. If Nasser’s campaign had been de- 
signed to frighten Iraq’s King Feisal or 
Saudi Arabia’s Saud as a demonstration 
of what could be done to them, it failed 
even more miserably. Instead, it brought 
fresh evidence of the growing isolation of 
Egypt and Syria in the Arab world. An- 
swering a plea from six Iraqi religious lead- 
ers, Feisal and Saud joined in denuncia- 
tion of Nasser’s methods. ‘‘These attacks,” 
said King Feisal, “will benefit only the 
enemies of Arabs and Moslems.” Said 
Saud: “We will make an effort to end 
them.” 

Bureaucrats’ Delay. Hussein has done 
far better than anyone ever dared hope, in 
keeping his turbulent kingdom together 
and aligned with the West. But he still 
rules under military law, still enforces a 
highway curfew from dusk to dawn, still 
has his police stop every car entering or 
leaving Amman. As long as his 20,000- 
man army remains loyal, Hussein can 
survive. But Jordan, an artificial country 
with no visible means of self-support (un- 
less it finds oil), faces mounting economic 
troubles. Hussein desperately needs more 
aid if he is to keep his throne. 

No Arab has risked more to align his 
country with the U.S. To let him down 
would deal a crushing blow to the U.S. 
position in the Arab world. But bureau- 
crats’ delay in Washington has stalled sev- 
eral projects. U.S. officials in Jordan warn 
that time is shorter than Washington 
thinks. 





SOUTH AFRICA 
Apartheid v. Profits 


As an advocate and practitioner of 
white supremacy, South Africa’s Prime 
Minister Johannes Strydom has few ri- 
vals. One of these is his brother-in-law 
Jan de Klerk, 54. Strydom appointed De 
Klerk, a onetime paid party official who 
has never been elected to Parliament, his 
Minister of Labor. Eager to curry more 
votes among the ardent white-supremacist 
farmers of the platteland, Minister de 
Klerk promptly ordered South Africa's 
garment industry to hold in reserve “for 
whites only’’ some 30,000 to 40,000 gar- 
ment jobs, ranging in categories from 
cutter to supervisor. 

The announcement struck the $150 
million-a-year industry like a bombshell. 
The garment makers pay low wages, and 
only about 7,000 whites are willing to 
work for them. If the edict were put into 
effect, cried the clothing manufacturers, 
“we'd have to sack nearly 40,000 Negroes, 
and we can’t get whites to take their 
place.” 

Outraged leaders of the nation’s potent 
Federated Chamber of Industries bore 
down on Pretoria to protest De Klerk’s 
interference with their business. De Klerk 
backed down and postponed enforcement 
of his order, but the garment workers’ 
union was not satisfied. Last week it 
announced that some 12,000 Negro gar- 
ment workers in the for-whites-only clas- 
sification will “stay away from their 
jobs” (Negroes are not allowed to “strike” 
in South Africa) to drive home a hard 
fact seldom faced by Strydom’s fanatics: 
a strict application of apartheid would 
paralyze South Africa's economy. 


JAPAN 
By Public Demand 


Giju Manabe, 66-year-old member of 
the Japanese Diet, felt he was a victim of 
circumstances. His constituency straddles 
Tokyo's red-light district. Last week, 
bailed out of jail, where he had been sent 
on a charge of accepting $1,400 in bribes 
from the brothelkeepers’ association, Ma- 
nabe fingered his mustache, explained: 
“Brothelkeepers are also voters. I had a 
duty to them. The prostitution problem 
has to be looked at from all angles.” 

“I returned $600,” added Manabe, a 
leader of the Liberal Democratic Party’s 
Public Morals and Health Committee. 
“The remainder I spent investigating pros- 
titution in foreign countries at first hand.” 
On a globe-girdling trip to the Inter- 
Parliamentary Union conference in Bang- 
kok, Manabe stopped in Honolulu, Los 
Angeles, Washington, New York and Lon- 
don. “I just asked taxi drivers to take me 
to brothels,” he said. 

In the 18 months since the Diet passed 
Japan’s first law banning prostitution, the 
brothelkeepers, banded into an organiza- 
tion called the National Venereal Dis- 
eases Prevention Autonomy Association 
(Zensei), have waged a stout battle to 
preserve their livelihood. Zensei directors 
called on the Chief Cabinet Secretary, 
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I saw the other car soon enough. 
Coming out of a side road to our 
left, up ahead. Signalling a turn 
in our direction, 


The driver did turn — but so 
fast she had to swing too wide. 
Next thing I knew, her car was in 
our lane, headed straight for us. 


Inthecrackup my wife wrenched 
her back, cut her knees. Our car 
was banged up, too. So badly we 
couldn’t drive it farther. 

With night coming on, it looked 


as if we'd be stranded — almost 
200 miles from home. 





(Based on Company File #WD 27 KAL 37000) 


I never felt so helpless in my life... 


But a phone call to the local 
Hartford Agent took care of that. 


True to the Hartford promise 
of “Hometown Service — Any- 
where”, he left his dinner and 
rushed to our aid. He called a 
doctor for my wife. He talked to 
the police, offering to arrange 
bond if necessary. He helped us 
make out all our accident reports. 
He arranged for repairs to our car. 

Hartford paid my wife’s medi- 
cal bills, under the Medical Pay- 
ments feature of my policy. My 
Collision Insurance covered my 
car repair, except for the $50 


Deductible. The other driver paid 
that. 

I agree with my wife. When 
you're in a jam, being a Hartford 
policyholder certainly pays off. 

* * * 

TEN, fifty, 1,000 miles from home 
— you're always within reach of a 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
Group representative. To be cer- 
tain of service wherever you drive, 
insure your car with this organiza- 
tion that gives you “Hometown 
Service—Anywhere”’. Just call 
your Hartford Group Agent or 
your insurance broker — or mail 
coupon today. 


Year in and year out you'll do well with the 


HARTFORD 


Fire Insurance Company 


GROUP 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company Group 
Hartford 15, Conn. Dept. AT-11 


Please send free information on the advan- 
tages of Hartford Automobile Insurance 
Protection and Service. 

Hartford Fire Insurance Company 








Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company a a we 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 

Citizens Insurance Company of New Jersey Hartford 15, Connecticut Address 

New York Underwriters Insurance Company New York 38, New York 

Northwestern Fire and Marine Insurance Company - 

Twin City Fire Insurance Company Minneapolis 2, Minnesota City —_—__—_—-Zone_____Sate 
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Jim Burke—Lire 





PRESIDENT GARCIA 
Closer to the shoes. 


persuaded the government to postpone en- 
forcement of the law until April 1958. 
Zensei spoke with the air of an organiza- 
tion representing men of stature in the 
community. Some of its 35,000 members 
serve in provincial and municipal assem- 
blies; others are directors of loan asso- 
ciations, better business bureaus, even 
P.T.A.s. A Zensei-sponsored petition pro- 
testing the law's enforcement was signed 
by 40,000 citizens, including 63 mayors, 
151 chamber-of-commerce presidents and 
25 local Liberal Democratic leaders. 

But two months ago, Zensei ran into 
trouble. Police probed Zensei’s finances, 
concluded that it had spent $180,000 on 
bribes to Diet members. They jailed Di- 
rector Akira Suzuki, arrested Manabe, be- 
gan investigations of other Diet members. 

Last week Zensei was ready to concede 
defeat. Some brothelkeepers decided to go 
legal by converting their establishments 
to “tea parlors” and “grilled chicken res- 
taurants.”” One Tokyo group announced 
plans to replace its old row of houses 
with a $280,000 ‘amusement center” con- 
taining “game parlors” and “chess rooms.” 
Zensei’s Tokyo branch notified the city 
government that all girls would be fired 
in the next two months and helped to 
get other jobs. Said a surprised official: 
“This time they really seem to mean it.” 

But it was hard to believe that in a na- 
tion of 132,000 prostitutes, this signaled 
the death of the world’s oldest profession. 


THE PHILIPPINES 
Splitting the Ticket 


On election day Typhoon Kit howled 
across the northern Philippines, flooding 
villages, blocking roads, making thousands 
homeless. That night, sallow little Presi- 
dent Carlos Garcia, 61, sat in a friend’s 
home outside Manila, listening to the 
election returns and playing game after 
game of chess with an aide. When the 
radio reported that both the Liberals’ 
José Yulo and the Progressives’ Manuel 
Manahan were running ahead of him in 
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Manila, Garcia played so badly that the 
aide won. But as the counting went on, 
the President’s chess got better. By the 
next afternoon the typhoon that had 
swamped his rivals’ Luzon strongholds had 
blown out to sea, the aide had been hope- 
lessly outdistanced in the marathon chess 
series, and Garcia knew that he was the 
Philippines’ President for four more years. 

Thus Charley Garcia, the poet-politician 
from Bohol. won the right to keep the 
office he had inherited last March after the 
tragic death of Ramon Magsaysay. Gar- 
cia’s victory was not impressive. Polling 
only an estimated 41% of the vote v. 
28% for the Liberals’ Yulo, he was re- 
turned to office more by the power of 
the Nacionalista Party machine than by 
any popular conviction that he could fill 
his predecessor's unfillable shoes. Inde- 
pendent Manahan, who tried so hard to 
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Vice PRESIDENT MACAPAGAL 


Nearer the heart. 





shrug into the lost leader’s mantle that he 
retouched his campaign photos to height- 
en his physical resemblance to Magsay- 
say, finished a respectable third with 20% 
of the vote. Fourth: Senator Claro Recto, 
67, candidate of landlords and _ anti- 
American intellectuals. 

Many a vote was bought (Garcia and 
Yulo dispersed an estimated $13 million), 
but as Philippine elections go, the elec- 
tion was relatively honest and there had 
been little violence (only 20 dead). 

Coming Man. But neither machine- 
made Garcia or airbrushed Manahan car- 
ried off the hearts of Filipino voters. By 
a turn unprecedented in Filipino history, 
that was achieved by fiery Diosdado Ma- 
capagal, 47, who not only won election as 
Vice President on the opposition Liberal 
ticket but racked up more votes than 
President Garcia himself. In doing so, 
he defeated the man the U.S. most want- 
ed to see defeated—Garcia’s running mate, 
José Laurel Jr., a pouchy-eyed lover of 
nightclubs and strong drink who remarked 
to one Nacionalista audience: “To hell 
with the Americans.” Laurel's campaign 
was marked by handouts of cigarette 
lighters and switch-blade knives, and the 
appearance of contraceptives inscribed: 
“Be safe with Laurel.” (The Nacionalis- 
tas indignantly insisted that it was the 
Liberals who had passed them out.) 

A big, self-made, self-assured man born 
in a rural Luzon slum and schooled in law 
and economics at Manila’s Santo To- 
mas University, Macapagal (pronounced 
Mah-cah-pah-gahl) showed himself to be 
more like Magsaysay than any other 
candidate in getting through to ordinary 
Filipino voters. Sweeping 46% of the 
vote in his upset victory, he emerged as 
an odds-on favorite for the presidency 
four years hence. 

Since a Philippine Vice President’s only 
constitutional assignment is to keep him- 
self in splendid health, past Vice Presi- 
dents have always been given a Cabinet 
post—customarily Foreign Affairs. Hav- 
ing served as Second Secretary of his 
country’s Washington embassy, chairman 
of the House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
and head of the Philippines’ U.N. delega- 
tion, Macapagal expects to be named 
Foreign Minister notwithstanding his Lib- 
eral label. In the past he has suspected 
Garcia of “passive leanings toward neu- 
tralism,” but declared that Garcia’s cam- 
paign speeches had allayed his fears, 
thinks the two of them will have no seri- 
ous difficulties on foreign policy. “I’m ac- 
tively hostile toward neutrality,” he says. 

Undoubtedly the Nacionalistas will try 
to lure Macapagal into their party. But 
Macapagal, convinced that the country 
must develop a two-party system based 
on principles and not mere personalities, 
rebuffed his friend Magsaysay’s own ef- 
forts to sway him through four years, and 
stuck with the Liberals in defeat, fight- 
ing its corrupt elements from within. 

In rebelling against the Nacionalistas’ 
cynical attempt to force on them José 
Laurel Jr., and splitting their votes to 
elect Macapagal, Filipinos had taken a 
major step toward mature democracy. 
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Inspired in Oregon, Pendleton sports- 


wear is dyed, spun and woven of virgin 





wool to a tradition of quality that’s 









over 90 years old. 
It's a hearty way to say 


“MERRY CHRISTMAS”, 





Jacket 17.50, Sport shirt 13.95, Hose 3.50 
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THE 58 FORD rolled sweetly through the Swiss Alps. ANCIENT TURKISH ROADS failed to slow the powerful new Ford. 


NOTHING NEWER IN THE WORLD... 


This is the car—and this is its completely new powerhouse 
of an engine —that conquered the world in the greatest per- 
formance test of all time. The 58 Ford, with its Interceptor 
V-8’s, designed with the scientific, new Precision Fuel In- 
duction system, actually used the whole world as a test track. 
This was the test of tests—to take a totally new power 
plant, wrap it up in the glittering new 58 Ford, and make 
it pull its way around the world, over the worst deserts, the 
rockiest mountain roads, the mud-tracks of the jungle. 


The Interceptor V-8 has the new Precision Fuel Induction 


system—the greatest V-8 advance in 25 years! This new 
“breathing” system . . . from carburetor and intake manifold 
to the machined combustion chambers . . . has been de- 
signed to direct precise fuel-air charges to each cylinder. 

Inch for inch, pound for pound, these steel-muscled new 
beauties will pour out more power more smoothly, yet give 
you greater gasoline economy, plus longer engine life. 

When you see the gleaming new styling of the 58 Ford, 
remember there is tremendous power beneath that beauty 

the same power that shrank the world under its wheels. 





SAN FRANCISCO'S NOB HILL was an easy test for the powerhouse that had proved itself over the worst roads around the world. 


NEW INTERCEPTOR v-8 
WITH PRECISION FUEL INDUCTION 


The sensational new Ford Interceptor V-8 engines have 


a new low intake manifold bridging the two banks of ‘ = ~~) 

cylinders, and serving to seal in engine sounds. And 

big tiews: combustion chambers are machined for : Pee 

smoother power output; a bigger set of “lungs” inhale “A NA 

more air, Ford power for 58 comes in 240, 265 and if = \ ) S 

300 h.p. Interceptor V-8’s plus an improved Ford 292 L\ y | 

V-8 with 205 h.p. The famed Mileage Maker Six now q SS Proved and approved around the-world 


delivers 145 h.p. with up to 10° greater fuel economy. 
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One Scotch Stands Out 
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THE AMERICAS 
Of Lead & Zinc 


Cooler friendships between the U.S. and 
three hemisphere neighbors seemed a sure 
result as the U.S. Tariff Commission be- 
gan hearings this week in Washington on 
tariffs for imported lead and zinc. Heavy 
administration pressure was on the com- 
mission to raise the tariffs; President 
Eisenhower promised last August that he 
would request it to “expedite its consid- 
eration of the matter.” Even before the 
hearings began, anguished complaints 
came from Canada, Peru and Mexico. 

During World War II, U.S. mines in 
such big lead and zinc states as Idaho 
and Utah operated at top capacity, and 
the U.S. encouraged foreign producers 
by buying every ton they could deliver. 
Prices and production fluttered after the 
war. In 1953 the market sagged, but was 
quickly buoyed up by a U.S. grain-for- 
metals barter program and stockpiling. 
But this year, with enough lead and zinc 
stored up to last an estimated three years, 
the U.S. eased off on stockpiling. Prices 
tumbled from 16¢ to 134¢ a lb. for lead, 
from 134¢ to ro¢ a lb. for zinc. Marginal 
mines in the U.S. began closing, and U.S. 
producers cried for protection. The Ad- 
ministration tried (and failed) to put 
through a lead and zinc protection bill 
during the last Congress. 

Now hemisphere producers are grum- 
bling loudly. “I’ve always felt [the Amer- 
icans] were fair-weather friends,” said an 
official of the Canadian Metal Mining As- 
sociation, “When the pinch is on—wham! 
Someone starts talking tariffs.” Peruvians 
say that any tariff hike, no matter how 
small, will put most of the country’s lead 
and zinc producers out of business, cost 
the country 14% of its export income. 

Mexico’s Finance Minister Antonio 
Carrillo Flores pointed out that “it is to 
the U.S.’s interest to maintain the present 
high level of exports to Mexico. But how 
can Mexico keep up its imports if the 
U.S. cuts our ability to pay for them, if 
we get less for our zinc and lead?”’ Con- 
cluded ex-Diplomat Henry Holland, who 
was the State Department's Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs chief until last year: “Inter- 
American trade is in greater danger than 
at any time in years.” 


COSTA RICA 
Wifely Duty 


The smaller members of the United 
Nations often find it hard to keep their 
U.N. delegations up to strength. Budgets 
cannot stand the cost of salaries for a full 
complement, and qualified, self-supporting 
volunteers are rare. Last year Costa Rica’s 
U.N. Ambassador Alberto Canas found 
one—a charming Alabaman named Henri- 
etta Boggs, 37. Her Costa Rican qualifica- 
tion: marriage from 1942 to 1953 to Pres- 
ident José (“Pepe”) Figueres. Her means 
of support, Pepe's alimony. 

Henrietta agreed to Canas’ proposal, got 
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the appointment okayed by Pepe (“Still 
the most wonderful man I’ve ever met”) 
and settled into a seat on the Social, Hu- 
manitarian and Cultural Committee until 
the Eleventh General Assembly session 
ended last March. For her successor in the 
current session, Ambassador Cafias found 
someone of equal qualifications and 
charm. His choice: New York-born Karen 
Olsen de Figueres, 27, President Figueres’ 
wife since 1954. 


ARGENTINA 


Supersonic President 

As part of its participation in Argen- 
tina's Twelfth Annual Aviation Week at 
Buenos Aires, the U.S. offered faster-than- 
sound joyrides in an F-ro2 fighter. For 
protocol’s sake, the first invitation went 





Peter Anderson 
ARAMBURU ABOARD F-102 


First in the fastest. 


from the U.S. commander, Brigadier Gen- 
eral Paul S. Emrick, to President Pedro 
Aramburu. Last week, to Emrick’s sur- 
prise, Aramburu stepped out of a helicop- 
ter at Buenos Aires’ Ezeiza Airport ready 
for his ride. 

The President put on a_ pressurized 
G-suit and parachute. Emrick and the 
F-102's ‘pilot, Captain William  H. 
(“Scotty?) Scott, helped him into the 
cockpit, and through an interpreter ex- 
plained the workings of the ejection seat. 
“Be careful,” said the interpreter to 
Scotty, “we've only got one President.” 
Replied the pilot: “Yes, and we've only 
got one Scotty.” 

Aramburu clapped on his bubble helmet 
and oxygen mask, and the plane climbed 
quickly to 26,000 feet. Somewhere around 
700 m.p.h. the jet banged through the 
sound barrier, soon hit 800 m.p.h. Twenty- 
five minutes after take-off, the President 
was back on the ground. How did he like 


it? “Fantastic,” said Aramburu. “There's 
something about it you cannot explain.” 
According to Air Force officials, Aramburu 
was the first chief of state ever to break 
the sound barrier. 


Language of Truth 

“Remember always,” President Pedro 
Aramburu told his military colleagues last 
week, “that political decisions are not to 
be taken in barracks, bases or ships.” Still 
firmly on timetable for returning Argen- 
tina to democratic ways, Aramburu issued 
a decree formally setting Feb. 23 as the 
date when the country will elect a Presi- 
dent, 187 Deputies, provincial governors, 
legislators and municipal officials. “We 
ask the candidates to be cautious in their 
pledges,” said the President. “Whoever 
promises a paradise for indolents will be 
lying, and if he should win, the country 
will be in danger. Let citizens beware of 
miracles and medicine men, and turn to- 
ward the crude language of truth.” 


VENEZUELA 
Sweet Chariot 


A Venezuelan official dropped by a 
small automobile-body shop outside Man- 
hattan one morning last week to inspect 
a package for home: a $9,000 midnight- 
blue 1957 Cadillac, equipped with $21,000 
worth of special accessories for Presi- 
dent Marcos Pérez Jiménez. At the push 
of a button, the ‘two leather-upholstered 
chairs buzz back into a lounging position. 
In the rear of the front seat are a 17-inch 
television set, a high-fidelity tape re- 
corder, and a small bar (four glasses, 
two bottles). A telephone system will 
permit the President to talk to his aide 
up front without the chauffeur’s listen- 
ing in, or (by shortwave radio) to the 
presidential palace and army headquar- 
ters. A weapons compartment will hold 
two submachine guns. 

Pérez Jiménez bought a similar car last 
year, but apparently grew tired of it. 
When the new one arrives, he will give 
the old one to his wife. 


NICARAGUA 


In Memoriam 

The talk of Nicaragua last week was 
a poem. Honoring the memory of assassi- 
nated Dictator Anastasio (“Tacho”) So- 
moza—and reminding Nicaraguans that 
his dynasty continues in his sons—the 
government newspaper Novedades offered 
$140 for the best verse of homage to the 
dead President. The winning entry was 14 
lines of flowery verse (“Renowned paladin 
and cavalier/Glory of America!"’). Ma- 
nagua’s citizens, by and large, read it 
glumly, but here and there a face lit up 
with malicious appreciation. Novedades’ 
editors ran the poem (which was signed 
with a pen name) for several days—until 
they, too, noticed that the first letters of 
the 14 lines spelled out the name of Ta- 
cho’s assassin: Rigoberto Lopez. 
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PEOPLE 





Names make news. This week these 
names made this news: 


The $13 million-plus estate of the late 
Cinemogul Louis B. Mayer (Trae, Nov. 
11) was divided, as now disclosed in his 
probated will, in L. B.’s characteristically 
forthright manner. To L. B.’s favorite 
charity, the Louis B. Mayer Foundation, 
will go the bulk of his fortune; a remain- 
ing amount of some $2,500,000 was left 
to his second wife Lorena ($750,000), his 
daughter Irene Selznick ($500,000), his 
adopted daughter Suzanne ($500,000), 
friends and faithful retainers. But May- 
er’s daughter Edith, 52, and her husband, 
Producer William Goetz, were left with 
nary a bequest. L. B.’s stated reason for 
this was tart enough: “During my life- 
time, I have given them extremely sub- 
stantial assistance through gifts and finan- 
cial assistance to my daughter's husband 
and through the advancement of his ca- 
reer (as distinguished from that of my 
former son-in-law [Producer] David O. 
Selznick, who never requested assistance 
from me) in the motion picture industry.” 
Some Hollywood historians surmised last 
week that there was another motive. Back 
in 1952, Ikeman Mayer had a bitter quar- 
rel with Edith and Bill Goetz, both Ste- 
venson supporters. He preserved his 
wrath, never forgave or forgot their dis- 
obedience to his patriarchal wishes. 

“I'm too old now to care what I say to 
the press,"’ Five & Dime Heiress Barbara 
Hutton, 45. said to the press as she dis- 
embarked in Manhattan. “You used to 
frighten me. I used to shiver and shake 
. .. and usually I would say the wrong 
thing.” Unwittingly illustrating her point, 
she added: “It’s most unfortunate that I 
can’t travel with an enchanting young 
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BarsBarRA & BEAU 
Bewitched. 


48 





man without all this talk starting!” The 
enchanting young man: sleek, suave Phil- 
ip Van Rensselaer, 30, a onetime Man- 
hattan model, aspiring novelist, un- 
wealthy descendant of an old New Am- 
sterdam family. Bolstering reports that 
the pair have spent the past few months 
husking poetry to each other in romantic 
Venetian settings, there has been no re- 
cent sign of Babs’s sixth husband, Baron 
Gottfried von Cramm, 48, onetime ten- 
nistar, in her immediate vicinity. Will 
Phil be No. 7? “You're flattering me ter- 
ribly,” bubbled Heiress Hutton. “It’s not 
true.” But at week's end, boyish Phil Van 
Rensselaer could not contain his own en- 
chantment. He confided to a Manhattan 
newshen that he is definitely on Babs’s 
future matrimonial program. In Mexico, 


United Press 
Murrow & RICKOVER 
Unbothered. 


sometime in January, said Phil, Babs will 
become Mrs. Barbara Hutton Mdivani 
Haugwitz-Reventlow Grant Troubetskoy 
Rubirosa von Cramm Van Rensselaer. 

In futuristic coveralls, Rear Admiral 
Hyman G. Rickover, who bulled through 
the first atom-powered submarine over 
strong Navy opposition, and TV News- 
man Edward R. Murrow (Time, Sept. 
30) stood on a bridge spanning a big 
uranium power reactor in Shippingport, 
Pa. (see Business), which will soon start 
operation and become a nuclear hero on 
a Murrow show next week. 

When baseball's Giants moved from 
New York to San Francisco, Negro Bat- 
ting Star Willie Mays decided that he 
might as well move too. He and his 
attractive wife Marghuerite shopped 
around, finally decided on a modern three- 


Associated Press 
Witiie & MARGHUERITE 


Bewildered. 





bedroom house on a hillside in San Fran- 
cisco’s well-pruned Sherwood Forest dis- 
trict. After discussing the price—$37,500 
—dismayed Willie learned that his neigh- 
bors-to-be, all white, did not want the 
Mayses. Their presence would “depress 
property values.” Last week, after San 
Francisco's Council for Civic Unity and 
Mayor George Christopher denounced 
the Sherwood Foresters for trying to yank 
the city’s welcome mat out from under 
Willie, Mays got his house. More be- 
wildered than affronted by the fuss, Mays 
smiled and said, “Wonderful!” 

Returning from a 24-day world-circling 
observation junket (termed by his foes a 
“farewell present” from the Administra 
tion), Agriculture Secretary Ezra Taft 
Benson flew into Washington and a round 
of reporters’ goading about his ever- 
rumored resignation. “‘That question has 
been raised ever since the first week I 
took the job,” said Ezra. “I presume if 
the prognosticators work long enough, 
they are sure to hit it right some time. 
I have no plans to leave.” 

Trailed by the customary pack of news- 
hounds, Harry Truman scurried about 
Manhattan on an early-morning consti- 
tutional. His conversation also ranged far 
and wide, included a sermonette on the 
hazards of jaywalking. Scarcely was this 
out of his mouth when, crossing a street 
with the green light in his favor, Truman 
almost got mowed down by a car rushing 
a semaphore. The reporters yelled at the 
driver, but Harry was too involved in his 
street lecture to notice the close shave, 

On her triumphant singing swing 
through Southeast Asia, velvet-voiced 
Contralto Marian Anderson has played 
to capacity houses at all stops, wowed 
audiences with her versatile concert pro- 
gram—German lieder, Italian classics, a 
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AUTOMATION 
WORKS WONDERS 
IN THE AIR 


MONROE Automation works wonders 


on the desks of... 
NACO CSwoA 
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These top companies stay on top by insisting 
on the most advanced methods and equipment available. 
That’s why today in their offices you’ll find Monroe 
Automation setting new speed standards for figurework production. ] c TED 
By cutting figurework red tape, by speeding and simplifying ——a Om Pa 
everyday office procedures, Monro-Matic desk calculators show real 

savings in both time and money. They have streamlined figurework for a 
literally hundreds of businesses... why not yours? See the > 

yellow pages for the Monroe - 

Office nearest you. 


Monroe Calculating See the MAN from MONROE 


Machine Company, es for CALCULATING 
Inc. General Offices: Orange, New Jersey. Offices for sales and m ADDING 


service throughout the world. \ BX) SSCOLNTING 


DATA PROCESSING MACHINES 
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THE “SUPER” FLIGHT TO AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 


We believe that nothing is too good for you. 

The Qantas captain carries the most precious cargo in the world... you. 
(And he does it with millions of miles of experience behind him.) 

The Qantas hostess and stewards think that your smile is the 

most important thing in the world. 

From the Super-G Constellations to the ‘‘super’’ service, from the 
Sleeperchairs to the champagne, nothing is too good for you. 


We'd like you to enjoy flying with us... 
to Australia, New Zealand, and the 

South Pacific via Honolulu. Won't VANCOUVER 
you join us? For information, HAWAII 
call your travel agent. AUSTRALIA 









Qantas offices in San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, New York, H 
Vancouver, B.C. BOAC offices in 
Boston, Chicago, Dallas, Detroit, 
Los Angeles, Miami, New York, Philadelphia, 

Pittsburgh, San Francisco, and Washington, D.C. 
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French aria and Negro spirituals—and 
more than fulfilled the sponsoring State 
Department's hopes that she would reap 
good will for the U.S. along with the ap 
plause. Last week Singer Anderson 
reached New Delhi and learned that she 
was already a sellout attraction. Music 
lovers had scrambled to snap up the 20) 
available tickets that filled New Delhi's 





concert hall to capacity. 





West Germany's durable Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer, remarka unaware 
that he could slow down at 81, said he 





wil 


fly down to Rio for a visit next year 
Brazil's invitation, to boost economic 





ind cultural ties. 

To ease the strain on Washington's 
langerously overworked National Airport 
Air Force Lieut. General (ret.) Elwood 
P. Quesada, special White House aid 


for aviation, announced that he is mulling 


( 





over four possible sites for a new airport. 
Friendship Air 
een Washington and Baltimore 





ywn. lis 





port 
ind sites near the Virginia towns of Burke 





intilly and Pendar. 





Some 100,000 partygoers nmed into 
New Delhi's National Stadium to wish a 
hapy 68th birthday to India’s Prime 
Minister Jawaharlal Nehru. Thousands 
of schoolchildren sang and danced, re 


leased a squadron of 
ind squealed their deli 


cha (Une 





while 








« re 
of marigold garlands. 

Portugal's Dictator Oliveira Salazar to 
erates the presence of a royal pretender 
to the Portuguese throne: Dom Duarte 
Nuno, 5 1 recent settler in Lisbor nd 
the upon a branch of Portugal's 
royal ! mily tree. Last week Dom Duarte 
got some royal competition. 


inti-Nuno monarchist faction 
petition in Rome to well-pres 
cess Maria Pia of Saxe-Coburg 


in illegitimate child of 


inated (in 1908) King C 








start pretending. A pro-Maria spok an 
ve short shrift to Dom Duarte Th 

impostor must never ! 

poet and unproduced ri 


Pia rose dramatically 








In Hollywood, it was 
hat Cinemactress Rita (Fire Down B 


confirmed fac 





Hayworth, 39, is going to marry 
her | Writer-Producer James Hill, 
rl of it Midas-touch Hecht-Hil 
l I st¢ ide yvenden noviemak ng ou 
fit. Eying his prospects of being Rita 
fifth bridegroo Bachelor Hill, now busy 
with a screen version of Separate Tal 
hat will star Rita, avidly wants “Rita to 
find h py ess when she 1 es g 
She h had so much happiness 1} 
life” ( O vard Judsor 





Welles, Prince Aly Khan and 
ner Dick Haymes). | 
ltar-bound, Bride-to-Be Hayworth w 


positive I have never bees 








happier it y whole life! 
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a 1 eer 
Perfection / Full Years 


beautiful Gold-Cap De ter ke 1 attractive etu rafe, 1 the Quart Ship’s C nter n authent eagoing design. Both will make 


generous, welcome gifts for any Bourbon fancier on your list. KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON, 100 PROOF BOTTLED-IN-BOND. 


GIFT SUGGESTION...PERFECTLY TIMED 


“Seven years ago we put this fine Old Kentucky Tavern away 
for a long, peaceful slumber, just so you folks could enjoy it this 
Holiday season. Now it’s timed _to perfection every amber drop 
7 years mellow. I do believe you'll find its delightful premium 
flavor—and the beautiful Holiday packages in which it comes 


—make it a gift your friends will be mighty pleased to receive.” 


GLENM T RIES CO. “Where Perfection of Prod radition” LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 

















The GM Golden Anniversary Oldsmobile 
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OLDEN FIVE for 


pee HERE are five typical offerings of 1958 
automobiles from our five car Divisions in cele- 
bration of the fiftieth year of General Motors. 


They are automobiles that — to be worthy of this 
event—were dedicated to surpass their own 
traditions. 

And, while each maintains its own personality, all 
five cars benefit—as does the public—from the com- 
bined ingenuity of their own engineering staffs and 
the styling, research, development and testing 
resources of General Motors. 


From the General Motors Technical Center comes 
a steady flow of advanced engineering and design 
developments — basic betterments in transmissions 
and engines — new ideas in comfort and safety fea- 
tures —new concepts in styling and appointments. 


It is this General Motors leadership which has 
created such outstanding values in the cars now 
ready for your inspection in the showrooms of GM 
dealers. 

They offer you, we believe, the widest selection and 
the most satisfying motoring to be found today. 









JA fie 
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en ZW — 
FROM THE PROGRESS OF THE PAST. 


The GM Golden Anniversary Buick 


The GM Golden Anniversary Cadillac 


. THE PROMISE OF THE FUTURE 


A look inte 


your packaging futu 





John B. Penson, package designer, says 


“We found that the more shoppers see of a product, 
the more and faster they buy. Because cellophane is 
the only transparent packaging material that meets 
the requirements of both high-speed production and 
high-speed product selling, today’s improved cello- 
phanes are a major new sales force 

“Tn addition to speeding buyers’ recognition and 
interest in the product, cellophane gives an improved 
appearance and a feeling of quality. Self-service 
merchandising techniques increasingly require these 
aids to faster selling. Today, manufacturers in every 


A Packaging Decision Can Change the Course of a Business 


field are re-examining the numerous advantages of 
transparent, sales-winning cellophane.” 

John B. Penson’s comments are a reminder of the 
importance of re-evaluating your packaging in the 
light of changing merchandising techniques. An 
Olin Film packaging consultant has experience and 


Olln 


information which can help 
you or your designer. 
Call Film Division, 
Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corporation, 655 Madison 
Avenue, New York 21, N.Y. 


ap 
OLIN MATHIESON 
CHEMICAL CORP 











MUSIC 





Eroica 


The pleasant tuning-up hum of the 
Philharmonia Orchestra faded away and a 
hush fell over London’s Royal Festival 
Hall. A tall, slightly stooped figure in a 
frock coat emerged from behind a yellow 
curtain. Feet dragging, he made his way 
to the podium with the help of a heavy 
walking stick. As the applause thundered 
down, the man’s solemn, craggy face re- 
mained expressionless and unseeing as a 
blind man’s. Otto Klemperer, 72, pain- 
fully mounted the podium, planted his 
feet firmly apart, and gave the downbeat 





David Sim—Observer 
Conpuctor KLEMPERER 


Paralysis could not still his hand. 


for Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. It was 
the climactic moment of a current London 
Beethoven cycle, and once he began to 
conduct, he was hardly recognizable as the 
same man who had painfully shuffled 
toward the center of the stage. 

“He doesn't conduct like a conductor,” 
a British composer said of him, “but like 
a man, and a great one at that.” Never 
stooping to showy mannerisms or podium 
pyrotechnics, Klemperer kept his semi- 
paralyzed right hand clenched in a per- 
manent fist and conducted almost entirely 
with his left, pulling the orchestra as if 
the musicians were marionettes on a hun- 
dred invisible strings. With his left hand 
shaking, soothing, plucking, dancing, he 
shaped phrases, tossed cues, whipped his 
men to new intensities. What he did above 
all was to keep an inexorable grip on the 
tempo and rhythm, and, never aiming at 
stunts, he tried to speak with Beethoven's 
voice, He succeeded perhaps better than 
any other living conductor. 

“Dangerous & Insane.’ The London 
concerts marked the peak of a remark- 
able comeback in a notable—and notably 
erratic—career. In 1932, a year before 
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Hitler drove him out of Germany. because 
he was a Jew, Otto Klemperer fell over 
backwards when a railing gave way during 
a rehearsal, striking his head at the base of 
the skull. For six years he conducted the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic, but a brain 
tumor developed and an operation in 1939 
left him paralyzed on his right side. 

In 1941 he went for a rest to a sani- 
tarium in Rye, N.Y. and, after staying 
overnight, left without notice. A widely 
publicized nine-state alarm went out for 
him as “dangerous and insane.”” Klemperer 
spent his life savings to hire a 70-piece 
orchestra and Carnegie Hall to prove that 
he was not. Though the concert went well, 
for years he was unable to get a regular 
conducting job. In 1947 he was invited to 
lead the Budapest State Opera and Phil- 
harmonic, Some musicians thought he was 
in a class with Toscanini, Bruno Walter 
and Furtwangler, but his illness had left 
him eccentric. The first time he conducted 
at the opera house he wore high leather 
boots, took them off in the middle of the 
performance. During rehearsal, he became 
so enraged at a violinist that he grabbed 
the man’s violin and smashed it over his 
head. Nightly, at the city’s cafés, he 
scolded waiters, flirted with local beauties 
and pounded out jazz on the café piano. 

Remote & Austere. He quit Budapest 
in 1950. Emaciated, half-paralyzed, speak- 
ing with a slur, Klemperer kept hunting 
for occasional conducting jobs. In 19st, 
in Canada, he fell again and broke his left 
thigh bone. Hobbling about on crutches, 
he still had the will to conduct but not the 
strength to stand up while doing it. Sitting 
on the podium before orchestras. he 
showed his old relentless temperament. 
One day, while conducting Don Giovanni 
in Cologne, he was so moved at the crash 
of trombone chords announcing the ar- 
rival of the statue for dinner with the Don 
that Klemperer spontaneously stood up 
and once again began conducting from his 
feet. He does not use a baton, and when 
a musician once complained about it, 
Klemperer shouted, “I cannot hold a ba- 
ton. Nor could you if you had had a 
brain tumor.” 

How Klemperer feels about his new 
success, few people know. He lives in a 
London hotel suite, receives no visitors, 
is cared for by his daughter Lotte, and 
reads the Bible before going to bed each 
night. A remote and austere figure, he has 
achieved a unique position in the music 
world. His trials parallel those experienced 
by the composer of the “Eroica.” Beetho- 
ven proved that not even deafness could 
keep him from composing. Otto Klem- 
perer has proved that not even paralysis 
can keep him from the podium. 


Baton for Bernstein 

For some time now, two extraordinary 
institutions—the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra and Leonard Bernstein—have 
been at loose ends. The Philharmonic has 
suffered from an excess of guest batons 
and a lack of inspired leadership. Leonard 





Bernstein, its co-conductor this season, 
has suffered from an excess of careers— 
conductor, serious composer, writer of 
musical comedies, pianist, teacher, celeb- 
rity. This week both the Philharmonic and 
Bernstein moved to put their houses in 
order: starting next season, the Philhar- 
monic announced, Bernstein, 39, will take 
over from Dimitri Mitropoulos as the 
orchestra’s musical director. 

Choice conducting plums have been 
dangled in Bernstein’s face before, and he 
has turned them all down, except for a 
1945-48 stint as full-time conductor of the 
now defunct New York City Symphony. 
Said he once: “I don’t want to spend the 
rest of my life, as Toscanini did, studying 
and restudying, say, 50 pieces of music.” 





CONDUCTOR BERNSTEIN 
Age could make him change his tune. 


What changéd his mind? “We're getting 
old, you know,” he says. “We just don’t 
have the energy we had at 20. One begins 
to center on certain things.”’ Does it mean 
that Lennie is finally settling down to one 
career? Not at all. He is determined to go 
on composing serious music (“I cannot 
live without it”). He even hopes to get in 
a musical comedy oceasionally, but with 
the time and trouble required for Broad- 
way productions, “it will have to be put 
off a while—a good, solid while.” 


New Operatic Records 
Richard Strauss, a giant in his own 
right, stood between the influences of two 
other musical greats. He acknowledged 
one when, as he began work on Der Ro- 
senkavalier in 1909. he said: “This time I 
shall write a Mozart opera.” He repeated- 
ly acknowledged Richard Wagner before 
starting Die Frau Ohne Schatten (The 
Woman Without a Shadow), a huge opera 
that sounds thunderous echoes of the 
Ring cycle as well as of Strauss’s own tone 
poems. Now recorded for the first time in 
an ambitious five-disk set by London, 
Die Frau Ohne Schatten is one of the most 
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ng items on the bulging fall shelf 
of opera on LP. 


What has kept this work 


fascinati 


which Strauss 








garded as his most important effort, out 
of the standard repertory is its rth 
hours) and the wild complexity of 

go von Hofmannsthal’s libretto 











compared to which a combination of T'/e 
Va Flute and Parsifal would seem sim- 
ple. The story. embroidered by Lit 

Hofmannsthal with the myths of one 
but half a dozen cultures, concerns a beau 





tiful empress who, being born of a spirit 
does not possess anything as 

shadow—or the ability to bear children, 
human 
ruler, she must acquire a shadow or for- 
feit her husband's life. With the help of a 
witchlike nurse and 1 


human as 


Since she is married to more 





surrounded by innu 
merable magic effects (a sword springing 
fish conjured from thin air 
pan, a 


from nowhere 


frying chorus of “unborn 


into 


children”), the searches for a 
likely shadow and nearly gets it from the 


ind simple-minded 


empress 





wile o i good dyer. 
Eventually all dissolves, amid some first 
rate Hofmannsthal 


poetry, into a mirage 


rbout 





of symbolism human and super 
human life, selfish and selfless love. 

rhis topnotch recording, conducted by 
Vienna’s Karl Boehm and sung by an out 
standing cast headed by Soprano Leonie 
Rysanek and Bass-Baritone Paul Schoeft 
ler, reveals the Strauss score in all its 


turbulent brilliance, at times long-winded 


and meandering, but always the work 
ot a master. 
For listeners inclined to an earlier, lush- 


er and more lyrical Richard Strauss, Angel 
superb new Rosenkavalier (on 4 
LPs ). Strauss’s swirling, silvery tunes nev- 
er sounded better. Herbert von Karajan 
conducting London’s Philharmonia Or- 
chestra and Chorus, is pliant and power- 
ful; Singers Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, Te- 
resa Stich-Randall and Christa Ludwig 
are uniformly excellent. They invest their 
climactic closing trio with even more than 
its usual aching grandeur, while Otto Edel- 
Baron Ochs combines authority 
with the required asininity. 

Other new recorded operas 

Gluck: Alceste (Kirsten Flagstad 
Raoul Jobin; Geraint Jones Orchestra and 


has 


mann s 


Singers conducted by Geraint Jones Lon- 
don, 4 LPs). This version of the opera, 
which Composer Christoph Willibald 
Gluck predicted would “please in 200 
years,” is distinguished by some stunning 


choral singing and a sumptuous, apparent- 
ly effortless Soprano 
Flagstad, recorded last year when she was 


performance by 





61. Her role: the legendary Greek queen 
who gocs to death in exchange for her 
husband's life—Apollo has him booked 
for liquidation—but eventually so moves 





the god that he revives her. French Cana- 
dian Tenor Jobin as the king sings power- 


fully, in a voice that shivers and flares 
with an eloquent sense of the fate shad- 
owing it. 

Puccini: La Bohéme (Maria Mene- 
ghini Callas, Anna Mofio, Giuseppe Di 
Stefano, Rolando Panerai, Nicola Zac 
caria; La Scala Orchestra and Chorus 
conducted by Antonino Votto; Angel 





RICHARD STRAUSS 
Ay r 
Waagnerian echoes from thin air. 
LPs). The familiar music is given a bril- 
liant though dubious gloss in this eighth 
LP version of Puccini's rhapsodic Pa- 


risian ramble. Maria Callas, who might be 


expected to be too imperious for the tu 


berculous Mimi, steals the show with a 
melting, multifaceted performance that 
kindles startling new life in the Latin 


harrowed seamstress. 
villain of the affair is Conductor 
Votto, who allows his singers to 
through their parts at will, making an 
otherwise fine recording at 


Quarter’s 


The 


cruelly 
amble 


times nearly 
insufferable by comparison with the 
forgettable Toscanini version on 
Victor. 

Bellini: La Sonnambula (Maria Mene- 
ghini Callas, Eugenia Ratti, Fiorenza 
Nicola Monti, Nicola Zaccaria; 
La Scala Orchestra and Chorus conducted 
by Antonino Votto; Angel, 3 LPs Bel- 
tale of a sleepwalking bride-to-be 
who wanders into the wrong bedroom is 
wispier material than Soprano Callas us- 
ually likes to work with, but she takes the 
title role fervently and in high style. The 
melting sweetness of her sleepwalking aria 
(“Ah! credea the high 
point of a finely styled recording. 

Debussy: Pelléas et Mélisande ( Vic- 
toria de los Angeles, Jacques Jansen, Gér- 
ard Souzay, Pierre Froumenty; Cheeurs 
Raymond St. Paul and Orchestre Nation- 
Radiodiffusion 
André Cluytens 


un- 


RCA 


Cossotto 


lini’s 


mirartt’) 1s 


non 


I rancaise 


Angel, 3 LPs). 


il de la 
ducted by 


con- 








The other-worldly, impressionistic glow 
that suffuses Maurice Maeterlinck’s text 
and Claude Debussy’s score is here gor- 
geously reflected in a brilliantly balanced 
richly colored interpretation by Conduc- 
tor Cluytens. As Arkel, King of Alle- 
monde, French Bass Pierre Froumenty 
dominates the opera with his big, dark- 
hued voice and his affecting commentary 
on the thickening tragedy. “If I were 
God,” he sings at a high point of his role 


“I would take pity on the hearts of men!” 
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There's nothing so powerful as an idea 


The editors of Better Homes & Gardens have an uncanny 
ability to latch onto exciting new ideas and turn them 
into nation-wide trends. That’s because they know 
what kind of ideas their home-and-family loving readers 
want—often before their readers do. 

Take the Family Room, for instance. A few years ago 
hardly anybody even knew what the term meant. 
BH&G planted the idea in its pages. Other media took 
it up. Builders and manufacturers helped. Today the 
Family Room is practically as standard for 
medium priced new homes as the 2-car garage! 

People get all wrapped up in the ideas they find in 
Better Homes & Gardens. That makes BH&G a 
natural for any advertiser whose products 
can help families to live better. There’s no other 
major medium quite like Better Homes & Gardens. 
Meredith of Des Moines ... America’s biggest publisher 
of ideas for today’s living and tomorrow's plans 


/ ot America reads BHaG the family idea magazine 


4,350,000 COPIES MONTHLY 
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NORAD: DEFENSE OF A CONTINENT 


CROSS the North American continent from the edge of 
the polar icecap to the Mexican border lies a vast and won- 
drously intricate system of aerial defenses. Built over a period 
of nine years at a cost of more than $18 billion, based upon 
radar networks within networks electronically tied to the most 
modern systems of detection and interception (see color pages), 
it was never considered foolproof against penetration. A defense 
in depth, it was designed to—and will—limit to a minimum the 
breakthroughs of Soviet long-range bombers coming to pour 
nuclear destruction on the U.S. 

Now a whole new problem confronts the system. The cold 
fact: it cannot detect missiles. Warns Air Force General Earle 
E. Partridge, Commander in Chief of NORAD (North Ameri- 
can Air Defense): “If the aggressor’s weapon is the ICBM, the 


58 


continent stands today almost as naked as it did in 1946, for I 
have no radar to detect missiles and no defense against them.” 

What should the U.S. do about it? 

First, for an unpredictable number of years, perhaps for a 
decade, before Soviet missiles supplant manned bombers, the 
NORAD system must be maintained. 

Second, NORAD must be modernized as speedily as possible 
with new, long-range anti-missile radar and interception devices. 

The system that guards the North American continent today 
and is a hope for protection in the future includes: 

@ The 9,000-mile fence of the DEW (Distant Early Warning) 
line and its extensions, composed of air, sea and ground radar 
elements, circling the far approaches of the continent. 

@ A second warning system (the Mid-Canada line) of automatic 
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FIRING OF MB-1 ROCKET, new air-to-air weapon with atomic 
warhead, is seen in color for first time in these photogré White 
flash (right, above) is rocket flame; first dark silhouette is fir- 
ing Northrop F-89, second is a photo plane. Below, blast, deadly 
to a fleet of invading aircraft, leaves fireball over Nevada desert. 
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and semiautomatic radar stations running 
across the wilderness of Central Canada. 
@ An intricate “interior zone” warning 
and control complex of offshore air and sea 
picket lines, continent-wide networks of 
radar stations, identification and intercep- 
tion centers, ground and air combat com- 
mands, from Labrador and British Colum- 
bia to Florida and Southern California. 

Nerve center of the system is Ent Air 
Force Base (named for the late Major 
General Uzal G. Ent) in Colorado Springs, 
where some 7oo Air Force, Army, Navy 
and Marine Corp officers and 1,500 enlist- 
ed men, along with about 40 Canadians, 
work in a precisely knit NORAD com- 
mand under General Partridge and his 
Canadian deputy, Air Marshal C. (for 
Charles) Roy Slemon. In a_ two-story, 
windowless operations center at Ent, a 
ganglion of more than 600 miles of elec- 
tronic communications wire feeds infor- 
mation to markers of huge Plexiglas plot- 
ting boards, which show the air situation 
over every part of the continent at any 
given moment. Watching the plotting 
boards from tiers of observation desks, 
General Partridge and his battle staff can 
evaluate the information and carry out 
NORAD’s two major functions: 

1) Supply the Strategic Air Command's 
bombers with the earliest possible warning 
that the enemy has launched an attack 
(see NATIONAL ArFatrs, Armed Forces). 

2) Provide regional defense command- 
ers with information necessary to inter- 
cept and destroy attackers. 

DEW Line. To carry out both func- 
tions without delay, NORAD must rely on 
the almost instantaneous coordination of 
all its parts, beginning with the outlying 
alarm bells of the newly completed, $600 
million Arctic portion of the DEW line. 
Stretching for 3,000 miles along the north- 
ern rim of the continent, this line includes 
more than 50 stations whose surveillance 
radars interlock like an electric warning 
fan twelve miles high, from Alaska’s Cape 
Lisburne to Canada’s Baffin Island. 

Dug in for their first winter of blizzards 
and long, lonely nights, 600 Americans 
and Canadians (98% of them civilian 
technicians who earn up to $13,800 a 
year) man the isolated DEW line sta- 
tions, watching luminescent oscilloscopes 
in darkened rooms. Without the ability 
to intercept or even to defend themselves 
(an attack on them would in itself con- 
stitute a warning, and thus fulfill the 
DEW line’s purpose), they have a single 
mission; to detect penetration of the ra- 
dar fence by unidentified aircraft. 

Once this occurred, warning would be 
flashed southward within seconds through 
the system to the Alaskan Air Command 
in Anchorage or Pepperrell Air Force Base 
in Newfoundland, R.C.A.F. headquarters 
at St. Hubert near Montreal and NORAD 
at Colorado Springs. From there, over 
“hot line” red telephones, the alert would 
be relayed to SAC headquarters in Omaha 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff in Wash- 
ington for immediate consultation with 
President Eisenhower, whose decision to 
give SAC’s bombers the “go ahead” could 
be made and dispatched within five min- 
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utes from the time the warning came from 
the DEW line. 

Protecting the flanks of North America 
are DEW line extensions far out to sea, 
maintained by relays of radar-equipped 
Navy destroyer escorts and WV-2 Super 
Constellations. These mid-ocean lines 
stretch from the Aleutians to the mid- 
Pacific and from Newfoundland to the 
mid-Atlantic. Backing them up will be 
chains of underwater “listening” lines, 
now being built parallel to the coasts, 
to detect and intercept missile-launching 
submarines several hundred miles out at 
sea. In addition, a ground DEW line 
extension is also under construction across 
the arc of the Aleutian Islands; other 
holes are plugged by the Alaskan Air 


U.S. Air Force 
NORAD's Stemon & PARTRIDGE 


The mission: maintain and modernize. 


Command, by SAC’s own forward instal- 
lations in Greenland and Iceland, and by 
AC&W (aircraft control and warning) 
stations along the northeastern Canadian 
coast. 

Mid-Canada Line. With SAC bombers 
warned and on their way, electronically 
guided elements behind the DEW lines 
—interceptor fighters and guided mis- 
siles, already in place—would take on 
NORAD 's second function, the intercep- 
tion and destruction of the attackers. 
Some 600 miles south of the Arctic DEW 
line, tthe mid-Canada line’s double fence 
of warning stations would pick up the 
invaders, plotting information on course 
for their interception in the air north of 
settled areas. Aircraft control and warning 
stations of the Pinetree system along both 
sides of the U.S.-Canadian border would 
be brought into action, pinpointing the 
targets in the sky with their radar, and 
directing their destruction by antiaircraft 
fire, guided missiles or interceptor planes, 
now in the process of being armed with 
nuclear-warhead rockets. Behind the Pine- 
tree posts, watching for breakthroughs 
or for flank attacks from the sea, are a 





host of additional AC&W units, includ- 
ing lines of offshore picket ships. Air 
Force RC-121 Super Constellations, Navy 
ZPG-2W blimps and, in the Atlantic off 
Cape Cod, a Texas Tower (two others 
are under construction, off Nantucket and 
New Jersey). 

Helping to speed interception are new- 
ly developed SAGE (Semi-Automatic 
Ground Environment) system units, now 
being installed at direction centers of Air 
Divisions into which Canada and the U.S, 
are divided for defensive action. Into 
SAGE computers will be fed information 
about aircraft anywhere within the Air 
Division’s radar area. This information 
will instantaneously be translated into 
symbols on TV-like picture tubes, show- 
ing current air situations, and automati- 
cally calculating correct employment of 
defense weapons. 

As air battle commanders watch the 
picture, they can direct interception by 
remote control, automatically ordering 
“scrambles” by interceptor planes at near- 
by bases, or fire from antiaircraft and 
Nike guided-missile batteries in the area. 
In either case, the interceptors or missiles 
will be steered to the targets by direc- 
tions from SAGE. As the battle moves, 
information will be automatically trans- 
ferred to computers and picture tubes in 
the adjacent Air Division area. 

All of this deterrence to a manned 
bomber attack must have a raising of 
sights against missiles. Columbia Univer- 
sity’s Electronics Research Laboratories 
and the Air Force have developed a 3,000- 
mile, anti-missile radar-detection system, 
but huge appropriations and long months 
of testing are needed before it can be 
superimposed on NORAD’s present de- 
fenses. Nike-Zeus and Wizard anti-missile 
missile systems, and an Air Force Spe- 
cial Weapons Center's proposal to use 
nuclear explosions as defense weapons 
against ICBMs in outer space, are sim- 
ilarly far from test stage. “The new sys- 
tem, the one we must have,” says General 
Partridge, “will embrace the basic prin- 
ciples of the present system, but we will 
have to speed it up from minutes to three, 
four or five seconds.” 


Recovery Problem 

Catching up with the rumors, the Rus- 
sians officially declared Laika dead (of 
asphyxiation) last week and declared that 
they never had any intention of bringing 
her back alive. Said Physiologist Aleksei 
Pokrovsky, trainer of space dogs: “Since 
the problem of recovery has not yet been 
solved, it would have been useless to add 
to the satellite's weight by burdening it 
with such apparatus.” 

By “recovery problem’ the Russians 
did not mean the problem of bringing the 
warhead of a long-range missile down 
through the atmosphere. To recover a liv- 
ing animal that has been riding in a satel- 
lite is in some ways harder, in other ways 
easier. A satellite has to move faster than 
an ICBM and therefore must dissipate 
more energy before it can enter dense low- 
altitude air without burning up. But it has 
the advantage of skimming the thin top 
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of the atmosphere instead of plunging 
into it at a steep angle. Theoretically, it 
can be made to approach the atmosphere 
gradually in a gentle spiral. The skin will 
get hot, but if it is made of heat-resistant 
metal, it may not soften, and proper insu- 
lation may keep the interior cool enough 
for the animal to survive. The re-entry 
body of an ICBM can be made solider 
and stronger than an inhabited satellite, 
but it must hit the atmosphere suddenly, 
and even if it does not melt, the enormous 
forces of deceleration will be too much for 
a living passenger, dog or man. 

Radios on both Sputnik I and II are 
now dead, and the Russians are concen- 
trating on optical observation. The life of 
Sputnik I, say the Russians, should be 
about three months; thus the satellite 
should stay aloft until the new year. Its 
carrier rocket, which has more air drag, 
will spiral down and burn out sooner. 
Sputnik IT has not been aloft long enough 
to permit accurate predictions, but since 
it is heavy and not very big, it has low 
drag in proportion to its weight. Also it 
orbits higher in thinner air. So the Rus- 
sians think it will circle the earth consid- 
erably longer than Sputnik I. 

At a Moscow press conference, the Rus- 
sian space scientists cautiously discussed 
future plans and projects. They would not 
predict when the next Sputnik would be 
launched. Several more dogs will be shot 
into space, said Pokrovsky, before risking 
a live human. 


Not-So-Clean Fallout 


“Clean” thermonuclear bombs, like 
clean small boys, do not necessarily stay 
clean for long. The most familiar kind of 
radioactive fallout comes from the fission 
of plutonium or uranium 235, and from 
the so-called clean bombs that the U.S. 
Government has announced contain only 
small amounts of these troublemaking sub- 
stances. The bulk of the bomb’s bang 
comes from fusion of hydrogen, which 
creates no fission products. 

But a bomb can be clean in one way 
and dirty in another. In Science, William 
H. Shipman and other scientists from the 
Naval Radiological Defense Laboratory, 
San Francisco, tell how they found large 
quantities of radioactive manganese 54 in 
the fallout from last year’s thermonuclear 
tests at Eniwetok. Since Mn-54 is not a 
fission product, they concluded that it was 
formed when free neutrons from the ex- 
plosion combined with iron or ordinary 
manganese, presumably in the bomb’s 
structure. Figuring back, they estimated 
that “megacurie quantities” were produced. 

Since each megacurie is roughly as po- 
tent as 2,200 lbs. of pure radium, this is a 
large amount of radioactivity. Mn-54 has 
a rather long half life, 291 days, and since 
it is absorbed by living organisms, the 
Navy’s safety men have added it to their 
list of dangerous fallout isotopes. They 
are now looking for plants and animals 
that may pick it up as it floats around the 
earth, and concentrate it in their tissues. 
They already know one plant, tea, that is 
avid for manganese and may concentrate 
the radioactive kind. 
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How movies build public understanding 
about Michigan's first atomic power plant 


Public understanding is a vital part of the new 100,000 kilowatt 
atomic power plant being built by the Power Reactor Development 
Co. =a non-profit Corpor ation composed of 25 associate ( ompanies. 
Detroit Edison Co., a key member, felt that people wanted to know 
and should know all about this “atoms to amperes” project. 

Detroit Edison uses movies —and Bell & Howell Filmosound pro- 
jectors—to dramatize this “atoms to amps” story. More than 59 
scientists and engineers lecture and show films to schools, univer- 
sities, service clubs, PTA groups and engineering societies. Audi- 
ences have numbered in the hundreds of thousands. 

Like so many other progressive companies, Detroit Edison knows 
that movies carry conviction . .. make any subject more easily 
understood, more easily remembered. 

W henevetr you're selling a product or an idea, consider mov ies 
and Bell & Howell Filmosound projectors. Talk to your dealer o1 
write Bell & Howell, 7103 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Illinois. 





Out-sells all other projectors! Famous Filmosound 


features include: 5-element lens, rhodium reflector: 


all-gear drive and metered lubrication ; constant speed Bel i & an owel y 


operation with 3-sprocket film drive and 2 stabilizers; 
reverses for review, stops for discussion. 50 YEARS OF FINER PRODUCTS THROUGH IMAGINATION 
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The Fine Print 


The byline of the New York Herald 
Tribune’s Marguerite Higgins, which has 
decorated Pulitzer Prizewinning stories 
from Korea and weighty dispatches from 
world capitals, popped up last August 
in Reader’s Digest and other magazines. 
Under the headline oNE BILLION UNFILLED 
CAVITIES MUST BE WRONG! ran a pseudo- 
news story by “Noted Journalist” Higgins, 
plugging Crest toothpaste. Washington- 
based Maggie Higgins, 37 (married to 
Major General William E. Hall), took her 
$500 fee and thought nothing more of it 
until she got a letter from the Standing 
Committee of Congressional Press Gal- 
lery Correspondents, questioning whether 
she had violated its rule against “paid 
publicity or promotion work."* 

Replied Maggie, opening her blue eyes 
wide: “It would appear that the rules are 
not consistent with the ad that I en- 
dorse, and therefore I regretfully with- 
draw (or forfeit?) or do whatever is nec- 
essary to relinquish press gallery mem- 
bership. Sorry I didn’t know about your 
rules. Shows you should always read the 
fine print, doesn’t it?” Then, jabbing a 
hatpin at colleagues who appear frequent- 
ly on TV's press-panel shows, Maggie 
noted that she must have broken the 
rules much earlier with her first appear- 
ance on such “sponsored television shows” 
as Martha Rountree’s Press Conference. 

But even if it was lost on Maggie, 
the standing committee could see the 
difference between a reporter who plies 


* Another Higgins commercial enterprise that 
falls well within the rules: she owns a “sub- 
stantial share” of a new Howard Johnson 


restaurant (segregated) in Cherrydale, Va., just 
outside Washington. 


Vince Finnigan 
ByLIner HIccINs 
Caried out. 
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his trade before a_ television camera, 
sponsored or not (e.g., Meet the Press, 
Reporter’s Roundup, Face the Nation), 
and a reporter who sells her byline 
over a commercial spiel printed in the 
guise of news. Last week the committee 
unanimously accepted Newshen Higgins’ 
“withdrawal.” Maggie said she was un- 
disturbed at the loss of her congressional 
press credentials. Said she: “I depend 
upon personal contact.” 


Manhattan Boys Club 


As if it isn't enough to go out every 
morning and fight the bigger (circ. 2,083,- 
972), richer, lustier New York Daily 
News, Hearst's New York Mirror (circ. 
876,938) loves boys and girls. In what he 
called a “partial listing,” Mirror Publish- 
er Charles B. McCabe took a full-page 
ad in the rival New York Times last week 
to reel off some of the activities that en- 
gage the Mirror when it is not looking 
for news: art in the public schools, bas- 
ketball tournaments, Boy Scout awards, 
Children’s Day, Christmas carol singing, 
folk-dance festival, golf tournament, 
handball tournament, high-school concert, 
horseshoe-pitching contest, junior archery 
meet, junior olympics, learn-to-swim pro- 
gram, Little Fellas’ baseball, marbles 
meet, Mayor’s track meet, model-flying 
fair, model-yacht regatta, school science 
show, swim tournament, tennis tourna- 
ment, winter carnival, youth festival, 
youth forum. Presumably, all these activ- 
ities help sell papers. 


The Frank Gordon Martini 


The most eagerly read column in Mu- 
nich, appearing in the tabloid Abendzei- 
tung, is written in breezy English by Gor- 
don Francis Feehan, 38, a New England- 
born Irishman. Under the pen name of 
Frank Gordon, Feehan turns out his 
slangy, spangled Munich-Go-Round that 
looks as startlingly American in its Ger- 
man context as Dinah Shore would among 
the Rhinemaidens. 

But Miincheners happily hurdle the 
language barrier to see themselves through 
Feehan’s sharp eyes, pick up tips on fash- 
ionable fads, and be lectured on the prop- 
er way to broil a steak (rare-to-blue) or 
mix a martini (8-to-1). Feared or respect- 
ed by every headwaiter in town, and 
greeted by readers on the street, Feehan 
long ago reached the goal of every U.S. 
columnist of his stripe: he is as famous in 
his city as any celebrity he writes about. 

Out of the Ashes. Feehan smashed 
his way into Munich in 1945 with the 
conquering 45th Division. has stayed 
there or near by ever since, first in the oc- 
cupation government, later as news edi- 
tor for Radio Free Europe. Watching a 
new Munich rising out of the ashes of war 
and occupation was, he found, “like read- 
ing half a novel, I wanted to keep on and 
see how it came out.” 

In 1955 Feehan persuaded the Abend- 
seitung (circ. 87,000) to try out an 








C. v. Steinrueck—Munich 
COLUMNIST FEEHAN AT WORK 


Fete first. 


English-language column aimed at G.Is 
and U.S. tourists. At first, the Americans 
were bored and Germans bristled. Finally, 
Feehan’s sprightly prattle captured the 
city, and he became Munich's darling. 

The Good Life. Riding his success, 
Feehan quit his job with RFE, now earns 
some $800 a month by outside projects, 
mostly writing German and American 
screenplays. His take from Munich-Go- 
Round; $40 a column, a pittance by U.S. 
standards, but the highest rate in Mu- 
nich. On his combined earnings, Feehan 
lives with a stunning, British-born wife 
in a small house in Munich’s fashionable 
Harlaching suburb. There Feehan throws 
cocktail parties for hordes of friends and 
contacts, happily moves through the 
crowds with a gallon of martinis (8-to-1) 
in one hand, and a gallon of Manhattans 
in the other. 

On occasion, Columnist Feehan turns 
into a mild crusader—he has berated Mu- 
nich for its red-light district, chewed out 
American M.P.s who do not “help teen-age 
soldiers being openly exploited by hard- 
ened harlots.” But, generally, Expatriate 
Feehan sticks to chiding German frauleins 
on their spraddle-footed dancing, and 
American housewives on their hair curl- 
ers, calling the roll of celebrities who 
pass through town, and pointing the way 
to good food and drink, e.g., for Balkan 
dishes, “go to Bei Milan's in the shadow 
of the Rathaus.” 

Already Gordon Feehan, alias Frank 
Gordon, can see a few small signs of his 
column's influence in his adopted city. 
“In five or six of the best places, you 
can get something very close to the pris- 
tine martini by asking for a ‘Frank Gor- 
don Martini,’ ” he chuckles. “But nothing 
much can be done about the steaks 
I'm afraid.” 
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NEWS HAS LEAKED OUT that Dodge stylists have ¢ push-buttor 1g, sway-free torsion-bar (Torsion-Aire) " 
“ the other cars with their new Swept-Wi Just Con ( eering. And the the r irkable 
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Rushing the road-building program — a “must” if 
America’s highway-borne economy is to flourish — is of 
top-priority concern to all of us. But keeping down the 
cost of this gargantuan project is equally important — as 
every taxpayer will agree. 

So new money savers cut quite a figure in highway 
construction equipment today. And an enthusiastic wel- 
come awaited the portable, conveyorized concrete-making 
plant—recently developed by a Midwestern firm with a 


major assist from the G. T. M.—Goodyear Technical Man. 


Wiping out time-eating operations, this new materials- 


handling system does the job in push-button fashion. Sand, 





aggregate and cement are fed — in controlled sequence — 
through gates into the 280-foot steel “tunnel.”’ There they 
ride on one of the G.T.M.’s Style B Conveyor Belts — 
constructed for long life under heavy loads and severe 
abrasion. A second, interconnected belt — also Style B — 


carries them up to the mixer. 





Here’s the big payoff: this 


maker turns out the material for 1 mile of 24-foot span 


920 ton-per-hour concrete- 
highway every day — at twice the speed of old methods. 
{nd it does that at 1/3*normal” concrete-producing costs 
—eliminating two $40,000 cranes—saving 75% on labor— 


slashing maintenance by 85%. 
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Need some technical assistance with a pet cost-cutter 


or labor-saver you have in mind? If it uses industrial )qs smART TO DO BUSINESS with your Goodyear Distributor. He can 
rubber products of any kind, the G.T.M. is your man. give you fast, dependable service on Hose, V-Belts, Flat Belts and many 
other industricl rubber and nonrubber supplies. Look for him in the 


And you can reach him — in a hurry — through your 
Yellow Pages under “Rubber Goods” or ‘Rubber Products.” 


Goodyear Distributor—or by writing Goodyear, Industrial 
Products Division, Akron 16, Ohio. 
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MEDICINE 





Risky Summer Pregnancies? 


Old wives’ tales have long held that it is 
better not to be born in a certain season 
(which season depends on which old wife). 
Physicians are now trying to find out 
whether there is any basis for the notion. 
Last week the American Public Health 
Association, meeting in Cleveland, heard 
unexpected findings. 

As Ohio State University’s Professor 
(of Pediatrics) Hilda Knobloch told it, 


she and Psychiatrist Benjamin Pasama- 
nick had reasoned that more mentally de- 
late 


ficient children would be born in 


PL H, Reichard 
PEDIATRICIAN KNOBLOCH 


In the spring... 


summer and early fall, because virus infec- 
tions, which can damage the fetus, are 
commonest in winter. But when they 
checked the birth dates of nearly 6,000 
mentally deficient children born in Colum- 
bus from 1913 through 1948, they found, 
on the contrary, least mental deficiency 
among babies born in August, September 
and October. It was commonest among 
those born in the year’s first quarter, with 
the peak among February births. Why? 

A first-quarter birth meant that the 
crucial early months of pregnancy had 
been in the heat of summer. The winters 
when most mentally deficient children 
were born had followed exceptionally hot 
summers. Dr. Knobloch’s conclusion: the 
mothers had not eaten enough—certainly 
not a balanced diet with adequate protein 
—with consequent dgmage to their de- 
veloping babies. 


Thyroid & Emotions 


Psychiatrists who have noted that thy- 
roid gland disorders may go hand in hand 
with mental illness have been baffled in 
their efforts to chart precisely which dis- 
orders produced what effects. A Manhat- 
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tan group last week made a promising 
progress report to the American Psychiat- 
ric Association concerning _ triiodothy- 
ronine (known as “T3” among hormone 
specialists), by far the most potent of all 
thyroid hormones and their derivatives. 

At the New York Hospital’s Payne 
Whitney Psychiatric Clinic, Dr. Frederic 
F. Flach. working with the Sloan-Ketter- 
ing Institute's Dr. Rulon W. Rawson, 
gave T3 to 24 patients kept on a rigid 
regimen in a metabolic ward where every- 
thing they ate, drank and excreted was 
weighed and analyzed. Most were schizo- 
phrenics; some were psychoneurotics. 
Nearly all were depressed (at times suicid- 
al), emotionally unresponsive, resentful, 
uninterested in sex and depersonalized 
(common complaints were “I am numb” 
and “Everything I do is automatic”). 

Even in minute quantities, triiodothy- 
ronine made a marked difference in 14 
patients (one showed no response, and 
nine others showed slight changes, usually 
a decrease in resentment). To the psy- 
chiatrists trying to make closer contact 
with patients for more effective treatment, 
the important thing was that the 14 be- 
came markedly more responsive. In many 
cases the numb automatism disappeared. 
Emotions that had been buried in the un- 


conscious came out in the open, could be | 


dealt with in psychotherapy. 

Far from being just another tranquiliz- 
er, the hormone brought out hostility and 
in some cases sexual drive in previously 
depressed patients, which helped the psy- 
chiatrists to pinpoint more precisely the 
emotional problems they faced. Because 
T3 may have temporarily disturbing as 
well as beneficial effects, Dr. Flach and 
colleagues see little place for its use out- 
side a well-staffed psychiatric hospital. 
There, they believe, it shows great promise. 


Stone Baby 


For more than half her 67 years the 
woman patient at Chicago’s Holy Cross 
Hospital had enjoyed excellent health, had 
never needed surgery. Now, as doctors 
tried to diagnose Mrs. W.’s recent stomach 
complaint, her husband recalled that 37 
years before, while washing dishes, she had 
been seized with cramps and collapsed on 
the floor. A physician had called it intes- 
tinal flu and put her to bed. For almost 
two weeks she had been very ill, some- 
times in a coma, and had to be forcibly 
fed, but then she made a fine recovery, 
raised her one son to manhood. 

Holy Cross doctors took X rays which 
indicated stomach cancer, and incidentally 
showed a stonelike mass, 6 in. long, in the 
abdomen. Dr. Edward J. Krol and col- 
leagues decided to remove it. The object, 
they report in the /ilinois Medical Jour- 
nal, was a lithopedion (stone child), a pet- 
rified fetus of three to four months’ gesta- 
tion. The doctors’ conclusion: what had 
troubled Mrs. W. 37 years ago was not the 
flu but an ectopic pregnancy, in which the 
fertilized ovum had lodged in one of the 
Fallopian tubes. As the fetus grew, it 
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burst the tube and escaped into the ab- 
dominal cavity. This explained the seizure 
during dishwashing. Gradually the fetus 
had become completely calcified. 

Although lithopedia have been known 
since 1557, this is only the 259th fully 
authenticated case. In the case of Mrs. 
| W., her death a year and a half after the 
operation was caused by cancer, had noth- 
ing to do with her stone child. 


Stapling Blood Vessels 

U.S. surgeons learned last week of far- 
reaching Soviet progress in a difficult field 
—the rejoining of severed blood vessels. 
The Russians’ answer to the problem: a 
stapling gun. 

The problem of reconnecting the cut 
ends of large veins and of arteries of all 
sizes is important in much major surgery 
and after accidents. It is vital in opera- 
tions, present and projected, to transplant 
organs (Time, Oct. 28). Although clamps 
have been tried, they are suitable only in 
some cases: most vessels still have to be 
stitched painstakingly with fine thread. 

The gadget, which the Russians have 
demonstrated in both the U.S. and Eu- 
rope, is an intricate but efficient machine, 
| 5 in. long. Provided that the blood vessel 





to be rejoined has free ends about 4 in. 


long, the machine grasps the ends, turns 
back a piece to make a cuff on each, then 
joins the cuffs with tantalum wire staples. 
| The inside bore of the vessel is not re- 
duced, permitting full blood flow. The 
surgeon can do the stapling in one minute. 


Togetherness in Disaster 
When ships go down, the cry goes up: 
“Women and children first!” Now two 
reputable psychiatrists have decided that 
If you take aspirin or buffered aspirin for a cold or the flu, two aspirin the age-old rule of the sea, aimed at 
a P . helping those least able to help them- 
tablets are more effective than one as a pain reliever. selves, should be thrown overboard. 


ws ee ‘ . Z : They base their conclusion on experi- 
Better still is one aspirin and one Coldene Tablet. This combination gives | ence, Dr. Paul Friedman of Manhattan's 





Beth Israel Hospital and Dr. Louis Linn 
of Manhattan's Mount Sinai Hospital 
were aboard the /le de France on the 
night of July 25, 1956, when the Stock- 


of a cold or the flu, take two Coldene Tablets every three hours. horns, Coliied willy tie: Anaren Drie. Bs 
several hundred survivors were brought 


Coldene Tablets... 1. give effective relief from sneezes, sniffles, stuffy | nto the /le, the psychiatrists spoke to 
them and noted their psychological con- 

nose... 2. help ease raw and irritated throat membranes... 3. are the | dition. Reporting their findings last week 
m i in the American Journal of Psychiatry, 

only cold tablets that relieve a cough... 4. calm that tiring, ache-all-over | Drs. Friedman and Linn noted that the 


; : “women and children first” principle 
feeling ...5. get into the bloodstream fast. brought “some poignant and .. . tragic 


pain relief plus relief for other miseries as well. 


But—for fastest relief—for feelable relief in minutes from the symptoms 


. : rane E separations,’ added that the “principle 
Ask your pharmacist to examine the prescription on each bottle. He'll | frequently results in the isolation of chil- 


. : dren from their parents with possibly 
tell you Coldene is powerful, fast, effective. Twenty tablets $1. disastrous psychological consequences.” 


Copr. 1957 by Pharma-Craft Co., Batavia, Tl. The psychiatrists pointed out that dur- 


ing the war children often survived the 


most unnerving experiences psychologi- 
cally intact so long as a parent was with 
coldeneis a registered trade mark of Pharma-Cralt Company 


them, but quickly collapsed when alone, 
the experiences becoming “enormously 
important the moment they break up 
family life.’ Concluded the psychiatrists: 
the “women and children first” ‘rule 
should be modified “by insistence that 
ee parent accompany the child, even if 
the only parent available be the father.” 
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The Streak Ends 


Grey clouds scudded across the autumn 
sun, and the largest crowd (62,000) ever 
to watch a college football game in Okla- 
homa shuddered in an even greyer silence. 
Out there on the patchwork turf of the 
University of Oklahoma’s stadium, the 
Fighting Irish of Notre Dame were doing 
the undoable. It was bad enough that 
they had the Sooners beaten, 7-0, that 
they were breaking the longest winning 
streak (47 games) in intercollegiate foot- 


ball history. Now, with less than two 
minutes to go they were firing long, 


dangerous passes in a bold try for an- 

other touchdown. 
Soberer citizens 

themselves running 


busied 
But 


would have 
out the clock. 





put to hold the game to a scoreless tie. 
And in the fourth quarter, they could no 
longer do that. Notre Dame Fullback 
Nick Pietrosante shared with Halfback 
Pat Doyle the joy of bulling for steady 
yardage through the outcharged Okla- 
homa line. They brought the ball all the 
way down to the three-yard line. Then, 
when the Sooners jammed the middle to 
stop them, Irish Quarterback Bob Wil- 
liams pitched out to Halfback Dick Lynch 
for the game-winning touchdown. 

On the way back to their dressing 


room, most of the Oklahoma men broke 
into tears. “We should have pulled it out. 
We've been doing it for a long time,” 
the Sooners muttered between their sobs. 
Was it a relief to have the long win- 
ning streak ended and the pressure off? 


Associated Press 


OKLAHOMA COACHES WILKINSON (SIGNALING FROM SIDELINE) & GoMER JONES 
Was it a relief? ''No." 


this was an afternoon on which the Irish 
could be forgiven anything. They were 
the last team to have beaten Oklahoma 
(in the opening game of 1953, 28-21), 
and the years between had left them a 
lot to atone for. Their young Coach Terry 
Brennan, 29, was literally fighting for his 
future. Last year he had led Notre Dame 
to its most disastrous season (2 won, 8 
lost) since it started playing football in 
1887. This season his team had begun by 
winning four straight, but in the last two 
weeks they had been beaten twice. For 
days the campus at South Bend had 
echoed with pep rallies; the underdog 
Irish knew that this was the one to win. 

All through three quarters the hopped- 
up Irish line hammered at Coach Bud 
Wilkinson's well-drilled Sooners. For all 
their consummate fakery, none of Okla- 
homa’s quarterbacks could shake 
on their famed run-pass option play. The 
lean, long-muscled Oklahomans who had 
never played on a losing team were hard 


loose 
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“That's one question I can answer un- 
equivocally,” said sad, 41-year-old Coach 
Wilkinson promptly. “No.” 

“For us,” said Notre Dame's Dick 
Lynch, “it was a do-or-die game, and we 
did it.” Explained his teammate Nick 
Pietrosante: “We did it for all the Cath- 
olics in Oklahoma (total: about gt,ooo 
in a population of 2,245,000).” 


The Owls & the Crow 


It hardly seemed a happy Homecoming 
Day for the Rice Institute Owls. Texas 
A. & M. was in town, and the awesome 
Aggies were flaunting a 14-game winning 
streak, ranking No, 1 in the nation and 
riding roughshod toward the Cotton Bowl 
on the broad shoulders of John David 
Crow, everybody's All-American and the 
hardest running halfback in college foot- 
ball. Short of calling on some friendly 
farmer to shoot down Crow, the Owls 
figured to be pecked to pieces. 

But those wise birds were tougher than 





BOAT 
ost frequent 
service to 

Nassau 

and Jamaica 

on swift DC7C 
or jet-prop 
VISCOUNT 





Starting December from 
New York, BOAC flies daily 
first class flights by DC-7C 
to Nassau, and three times 
a week non-stop first class 
DC-7C flights to Jamaica. 
Also daily tourist flights by 
jet-prop Viscount to Nassau 
and Jamaica. From Miami, 
also starting December, four 
daily Viscount flights to 
Nassau and daily BWIA 
Viscount service to Jamaica. 


ly BOAT 


World teader in air travel 





Reservations through your Travel Agent or British 
Overseas Airways Corporation, 530 Fifth Ave., 
New York ...also offices in Boston, Chicago, 
Dallas, Detroit, Loe Angeles, Miami, Philadelphia, 
Pittaburgh, San Francisco, Washington, 
Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver and Winnipeg. 
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carry | 
more 
cash 


than 
Ou. 


Can 


afford 


to lose 


For business or pleasure 
trips, long weekends 
or extended vacations, 
insist on... 


AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS 
CHEQUES 


e Prompt refund if lost or stolen, 


Accepted everywhere—easy to 
spend as cash. 

e Good until used—keep unused 
cheques for emergencies. 

e Buy them at your BANK, at Rail- 
way Express and Western Union 
offices. Charges—only 1°%. 


Sign when you buy them... 








»«.8ign as you spend them. 
Your matching signatures are 
the only identification you need. 
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International 


WINNER FULLMER ON Loser’s Fist 
To mend a split decision, 16 stitches. 


they looked. They ruffled up their feath- 
ers and flattened the visitor before he 
could get started. And with Crow’s wings 
clipped, the vaunted Aggie attack never 
got off the ground. Rice Quarterbacks Hill 
and Ryan alternated at the head of a re- 
lentless running game that ground out a 
first-half touchdown to put the Owls in 
front 7-0, while vicious Rice tacklers 
stopped every Aggie effort that came close 
to scoring. Finally the desperate Aggies 
were forced to use Crow as a decoy, and 
eventually, in the final quarter their own 
quarterback, Roddy Osborne, managed to 
sneak over for a touchdown. 

It was too late, The extra-point place 
kick that might have earned a tie, wobbled 
wide. With only four minutes left, Rice 
Hero Hill kicked out of bounds on the 
Aggie 1-yd. line. Now the Owls were too 
far out of range to be caught, even as the 
Crow flew. The game ended in a great up- 
set victory for the Owls, to wit: Rice 7, 
Texas A. & M. 6. 


Scoreboard 

@ When he was no{ stopping punches 
with his face, former Middleweight Cham- 
pion Gene Fullmer was forced to use 
every weapon he had as he tried to fight 
his way past Las Vegas’ Neal Rivers for 
another crack at the title. For ten rounds 
he threw fists, forehead and shoulders 
with fierce abandon, and for ten rounds 
he caught as much as he threw. The 
verdict: a split decision for Fullmer. The 
surgical count: 16 stitches for Fullmer, 
only six for Rivers. 

@ Catching the same sort of fever that 
heated up Rice and Notre Dame, a couple 
of underdogs engineered a couple of as- 
tonishing upsets. Already beaten out of 


the Ivy League title, Yale put on a spec- 
tacular aerial attack to trip Princeton, 
20-13. Running out of a winged-T, Mis- 
sissippi’s Rebels showed the kind of power 
they were supposed to see in Tennessee’s 
single wing and ran over the Volunteers, 
14-7. Among the even-money choices, 
Ohio State squeaked past Iowa 17-13 
and earned a trip to the Rose Bowl to 
play Oregon, conqueror of Southern Cal- 
ifornia, 16-7. 

q California’s Eddie Machen, a stylish, 
stand-up heavyweight with no more im- 
agination than a windup toy, took less 
than one round to prove that Tommy 
(“Hurricane”) Jackson is still the durable 
but inept clown who was all but sepa- 
rated from his senses by World Champion 
Floyd Patterson. But having put Jackson 
on the deck, Machen couldn't keep him 
there. Half-blinded, hardly able to man- 
age the ludicrous war dance he likes to 
use to “unlazy his legs,” Tommy kept 
coming back to tag his tormentor with 
occasional punches. After ten rounds, 
Tommy’s manager, Lippy Breidbart, a - 
man with a high threshold for someone 
else’s pain, tossed in the towel to give 
Machen a TKO. 

@ While Australia’s Ashley Cooper was 
whipping his countryman, Neale Fraser, 
6-4, 6-3, 6-3, for the New South Wales 
singles championship, touring U.S. ten- 
nists made the most of their unexpected 
freedom. All had long since been elimi- 
nated from the tournament, so Davis Cup 
Captain Bill Talbert turned his men to 
for some intensive practice. There is only 
one short month to go before they try 
to recapture the big silver punch bowl 
—too little time for Bill Talbert’s talent- 
starved team. 
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94.4 PROOF + 100% NEUTRAL SPIRITS DISTILLED FROM GRAIN + GORDON'’'S DRY GIN CO., LTD., LINDEN, WN, ! 





Mead - Atlanta Atlanta - New York - Chicago - San Francisco - Los Angeles + Boston + Dallas 
Cleveland + Detroit - St. Louis - New Orleans - Minneapolis - Cincinnati - Pittsburgh - Denver 
Salt Lake City - Phoenix - Knoxville - Richmond - Birmingham - Chattanooga + Macon, Ga. 
Greensboro, N.C. « Charlotte, N.C. « Greenville, S.C. - Columbus, Ga. - Packagemaster Ltd., Toronto 









| LEGEND - - - 
Mead Containers, Inc. Cincinnati - Durham,N.C. + Milwaukee - Chicago - Louisville 
York, Pa. + Syracuse - Miami - Adanta - Memphis 


For years Mead has been a major supplier of superior virgin kraft liner and Chestnut semi-chem 
corrugating medium for the packaging industry. And now Mead can supply you with any type of package 
—from corrugated shipping containers to multi-unit packages and folding cartons! 


Mead-Atlanta Paper Company (Formerly the Atlanta Paper Company) is a subsidiary 
of The Mead Corporation. The country’s leading designer-producer of multi-unit carry-home packages, 
Mead-Atlanta offers nationwide service in package design and product protection. With its famous 
Bottle Master® and Cluster-Pak® cartons and its sales appealing folding boxes, Mead-Atlanta also gives 
the best in quality, imagination and research. 


Mead Containers, Inc. also a subsidiary of The Mead Corporation, offers a complete range 
of corrugated shipping containers from its plants in Ohio, Pennsylvania, North Carolina, Wisconsin, 
Illinois, Kentucky, New York, Tennessee, Georgia and Florida. Mead Containers’ multi-plant set-up is 
backed by years of experience in the design and production of corrugated shipping containers that protect 
the most delicate objects. Here also is quality, imagination and research. 


For complete information concerning Mead’s corrugated shipping containers, 
multi-unit packages and folding boxes, write or call Mead-Atlanta Paper Company 
or Mead Containers, Inc., 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


THE MEAD CORPORATION 
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Happy riding in Wisconsin . . 


. typical highway of new-type, sound-conditioned concrete. 


“Drive the new-type, sound-conditioned concrete 
like I did—and see how much fun it is!” 


Says DON McNEILL, radio and TV personality, MC of the “Breakfast Club” on American Broadcasting Network 





Sign of the future! Sample design for new mark- 
er soon to appear on routes of the National 
System of Interstate and Defense Highways 
Adopted by the American Association of State 
Highway Officials and the U.S. Bureau of 
Public Roads. 


NEW-TYPE 


Gonerata 


“Not a thump in a thousand miles of this 
continuous-laid concrete highway. It 
gives you the smooth ride of 1975. That's 
why they're using it today for the new 
Interstate System.” 


All is smoothness and quiet on new-type 
concrete. It’s sound-conditioned. There 
isn’t a joint you can hear or feel . . . only 
sawed-in cushion spaces so tiny they can 
hardly be seen. 

This new-type concrete is “air en- 
trained’’—built with billions of minute 
air bubbles in it. This prevents roughen- 
ing from freezing and de-icers. And to 
keep the pavement firm and level, a 
special granular base is used under it. 


The high-safety surface is grainy— 
resists skidding even when wet. There’s 
no rutting, no “‘fighting the wheel.’”’ At 
night, its light color lets you see up to 4 
times better than on asphalt. 

With new-type concrete, highway en- 
gineers who helped develop it have a 
pavement expected to last 50 years and 
more. First cost is modest. Maintenance? 
Up to 60% less than for asphalt. 

Only concrete can be precisely engi- 
neered to match traffic loads. That’s why 
over 90% of America’s most heavily 
traveled roads have been built of con- 
crete. It’s the preferred pavement for 
the new Interstate System which will 
connect 209 major cities in 48 states. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 





The First Ten Years 


For the first time in broadcasting his- 
tory, all three networks pooled their tal- 
ent on NBC’s Wide Wide World last week 
to help TV celebrate its first decade. The 
result was a kind of family photograph 
album—a little faded, and brown with 
nostalgia. There was more fun than focus 
as The Fabulous Infant paraded go min- 
utes of TV's past. The laconic Frank 
Costello grumbled again to the Kefauver 
committee: “Under no condition ‘will I 
testify until I’m well enough,” and Ed 
Wynn goggled on-screen to explain why 
his girl is so fastidious: ‘““Her father’s fast, 
her mother hideous.” The U.N. debated 
aggression in Korea. An A-bomb exploded 
at Yucca Flat. There were Dinah, Perry, 
Howdy Doody and Bishop Sheen, and 
Lawyer Joseph Welch quietly flaying the 
late Senator McCarthy: “Until this mo- 
ment, Senator, I think I never really 
gauged your cruelty or your recklessness.” 
Milton Berle, the granddaddy of TV com- 
ics, came out of retirement to give the 
Infant its best moments. Shorn of his 
gag-machine brassiness, Berle strolled 
through his old studio, recalling warmly, 
yet a little wearily, how “back there at 
the beginning, TV was a great opportunity 
for anybody who was hammy enough to 
say ‘Here’s how to do it.’” 

The backward glance at ten years could 
not hide the fact that TV is often still 
pretty infantile. It made even plainer, 
though, that the infant is indeed fabulous. 


Hawkshaw at Home 

Tuesday is fun-and-games day in the 
nation’s 41 million TV parlors, with no 
fewer than eleven quiz shows in about as 
many hours. Best of the big batch is a 
witty, unpretentious panel quiz on CBS 
called To Tell the Truth (g p.m., E.S.T.), 
which came to television almost a year 
ago from the well-stocked cupboard of 
Goodson-Todman,* purveyors of What's 
My Line? 

Like its successful parent, Truth trades 
more on parlor fun than private largesse, 
encouraging its 25 million viewers to get 
their vicarious thrills by playing Hawk- 
shaw at home. The trick is for the panel 
of four (Polly Bergen, Kitty Carlisle, 
Ralph Bellamy, Hy Gardner) and home 
viewers to tell the real McCoy from a 
trio that includes two impostors or “side 
men.” Each of the panelists is permitted 
a few questions to separate the cheats 
from the right chap, but the liars usually 
put on a more convincing act than the 
real item or “central character,” and their 
own occupations often make nice con- 
trasts to the truth. 

Make It Tough. Such was the case 
last week when Moderator Bud Collyer in- 
troduced each of three men as “Thomas 
Carpenter, West Point cadet.” One im- 


%* Mark Goodson, 42, a onetime radio announcer, 
and Bill Todman, 41, a onetime copywriter, 
who branched out into journalism last week 
when their offer of $3,000,000 for the Pawtucket, 
R.1. daily Times was accepted by the owners. 
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William Stein 
“Tom CARPENTER, West Pornt Capet’* 
Fooled again. 


postor was actually a Coast Guard en- 
sign, the other a truck driver who had 
learned to brace his back in the Marine 
Corps. Both had spent the previous day 
at West Point, boning up on campus cus- 
toms, getting regulation haircuts and uni- 
forms fitted. Three of the panelists 
guessed the truck driver, an act he greeted 
with one of the most triumphant smiles 
ever flashed on the TV screen. 

Another time the panel had to pick out 
a Texan who had parlayed $350 into a 
vast oil fortune. “What is an important 
byproduct of oil?” one of the fakes, a 
minister from South Carolina, was asked. 
“Cash!” said he, capturing both the audi- 
ence and all four panel votes. Yankee 
second baseman Jerry Coleman, posing as 
Singer Don Rondo, once fooled three out 
of four panelists. 

Making it tough for the panelists is 
the job of Producer Gil Fates, a sort of 
inverted Diogenes, who must first find 
“people everyone has heard of but no- 
body has seen,” but whose even harder 
search is for people adept at lying. Fates 
keeps enormous files of newspaper clips 





* From left: Coast Guard Ensign Paul Kauf- 
mann, Cadet Carpenter, Truck Driver Michael 
Harracka. 





Herb Boll 
PERFORMERS MontGoMERY & DANIEL 


Born again. 


about odd characters, and complete cards 
on everyone who has ever entered his 
office. 

Lie Like Mad. Each week Fates picks 
his impostors from about 7o applicants 
(“This is a great outlet for hams”), then 
puts them through intensive briefings with 


the “central character.” “We like real 
switches—such as the parachute salesman 
and the guy who sells accident insurance 
posing as an Empire State Building win- 
dow washer, or the publisher of the Fish- 
erman acting like the president of the 
Liars’ Club.” Side men are often asked to 
read up on the profession they are faking. 
“Then,” says Fates, “we tell them to go 
out there and lie like mad.” Mad lying 
has made the panel guess wrong about 
70% of the time. 


. 
Music, Anyone? 

Time was when Fulton Lewis Jr., ra- 
dio’s oracle of the far right, had sponsors 
on 250 of the Mutual stations that carry 
his nightly news roundup. Last week, pared 
down to 75 sponsors and detecting rest- 
lessness among some of the 300 stations 
that now carry him without sponsorship, 
Commentator Lewis awaited the results 
of a novel ploy. 

Of the 300 stations that carry him 
without advertising, Lewis told listeners: 
“They, too, have to live, and the time 
period which I occupy is a valuable one. 
Unless they are able to find local adver- 
tisers who will sponsor this program, there 
is a natural economic temptation to by- 
pass this one and substitute some musical 
progrdm, perhaps, from which they can 
get some revenue.” 

Why have so many sponsors left Lew- 
is? “Pressure groups and subversive ele- 
ments,” said Lewis. Urged he: “Do part 
of your sales promotion through this pro- 
gram ... If you're just a listener, you 
can help by expressing some appreciation 
to the sponsors who do advertise.” 





Review 

Matinee Theatre: Once the Demo- 
crats' most eligible spinster, Margaret 
Truman Daniel, 33, of New York and 
Independence, Mo., returned to show busi- 
ness (after a 14-year absence) to star in 
her first live TV drama. The play that 
caught Margaret's fancy: /ris, the story 
of an eligible spinster, aged 31, who re- 
fused to rush things with her undependa- 
ble steady (Ray Montgomery). “Like a 
cake in the oven,” she tells him, “you 
open the door too soon, you ruin it.” In 
the end, though, Iris bravely chucked the 
cad when she realized he was not return- 
ing her love, only her kisses, and, with 
what the script called ‘‘a fine, quiet steadi- 
ness,” was called upon to sigh courageous- 
ly: “I am born again.” Though /ris was 
the kind of frothy pink lady that TV 
shakes up every day, Margaret gave it 
the sort of warm, simple-blonde-and-blue- 
eyed glow that the headier highballs of 
TV drama often lack. 





Wisdom: “Bob, are you there?” called 
Igor Feodorovich Stravinsky from the 
piano in his soundproof Hollywood stu- 
dio. ‘Come here. Sit down. I want to 
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Opera Highlights... featuring 
Renata 


TEBALDI 


“Magnificent soprano” 


Christian Science Monitor 


“tones lovely beyond belief” 
The New York Times 


Almost as good as hearing the en- 
tire opera —listen to these superb 
highlight recordings, taken from 
the complete London ffrr operas. 


“sings 

Mimi in- 
comparably” 
N.Y. Daily News 


XS076 


“the gems 
are all 
there” 


Christian 
Seience Monitor 
% $280 


“all the 
Tebaldi 
magnetism 
and 


opulence Highlights 


Renata 


Tebaldi 


are here” 
Baston Globe 


X5077 


“one of the 
supremely 
lovely 
performances 


on records” 
High Fidelity 


%5279 


“the finest 
Violetta 


to have 


tom | Tebaldi= 


been 
captured 


on records” 


High Fidelity 
K5344 


LONDON 


539 WEST 257M STREET. NEW YORK I. WW. Y 
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| show you something.” Squinching like 
a mole into neat, penetrating closeups, 
Composer Stravinsky then proceeded to 


show a young protégé, Conductor Robert 
Craft, as well as several million Sunday 
afternoon viewers on NBC, how musical 
ideas occur. “You have to touch the 
music,” said Stravinsky, innocent eyes 
bugging and jowls aquiver, “not only to 
hear it—because touching it, wa feel the 


vibration of the music.” 

A Conversation with Igor Stravinsky, 
filmed on the eve of the composer's 75th 
birthday, was an uninterrupted half hour 
of disarming intimacy and directness. 
Other conductors, he chuckled, get “fu- 
rious” when he conducts his own works 
(“They consider it competition”), but 
“you earn more as a conductor” than 
as a composer. “Music,” Stravinsky ex- 

| plained, “is an organization of tones—an 

act of the human mind.” For him organ- 
ization began at the age of eight. “I was 
playing a scale on the piano. I thought, 
invented the can 
something in the scale and invent 
-and I invented.” 


if somebody scale, I 
change 


something else 


The Revivalists: After scoring a 
cess last week with The World of Nick 
Adams, a dramatization of five of Hem- 
ingway’s early about a teen-age 
boy growing up in Michigan, CBS’s The 
Seven Lively Arts this week firmly estab- 
lished itself as one of the season’s bright- 
est newcomers with The Revivalists, a 
hallelujah-breathing documentary film on 
militant evangelism. From the husky- 
voiced zeal of Billy Sunday to the pol- 
ished fervor of Billy Graham, the camera 
caught arresting glimpses of believers 
throbbing with the joy of religion. A 
Negro named Cat-Iron Carradino croaked 
a hymn and plucked his guitar as he 
carried the message down Tin Can Alley 
| in Natchez, Miss. The face of Negro 
Singer Mahalia Jackson seemed to take 
on a celestial glow as she belted her way 
through a hymn in her Chicago church. 
Narrator-Host John Crosby, looking bet- 
ter on film than live (Tre, Nov. 
avoided any religious comment. His secu- 
lar summation: “The history of evangel- 


suc- 


stories 


15), 


ism suggests that Billy Graham's popu- 
| larity will begin to wane in about two 
years. It also suggests that in about 4o 
years some other fervent proclaimer will 
come along and find a mass audience 
| ready and waiting.” 

| Telephone Time: As a host in his 


first commercial TV series, Educational 
TV’s Shakespeare Scholar Frank Baxter 
has to present such combinations as 
Thomas Mitchell playing Socrates and 
Claudette Colbert portraying Mary Rob- 
erts Rinehart. In his latest drama from 
real life, J Get Along Without You Very 
Weill, he managed more persuasive cast- 
ing: Hoagy Carmichael and Walter Win- 
chell playing themselves. The story was 
a treacly tale about a search for an 
anonymous lyricist, but Hoagy’s sang- 
froid and Pommery piano made a nice 
| counterpoint to Walter's Winchellisms 
| (“Human interest always has a heart”), 





WHEN IN NEW YORK 
SEE BROADWAY'S 
3 BIG HITS 


"A COMEDY OF IRRESISTIBLE CHARM.” 


@OMAN Ore 


*suLIey 


PLYMOUTH THEATRE 236 West 45th Sr, WY. C 


"SETS BROADWAY ABLAZE” 


—tife Mag. 


MARY URE KENNETH HAIGH 


LOOK BACK 
IN ANGER 


LYCEUM THEATRE 149 West 45th St, HY. 
“B’WAY'S MOST EXCITING MUSICAL” 


LENA HORNE 
RICARDO MONTALBAN 





IMPERIAL THEATRE 249 West 45th Sv. M. Y. C. 
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AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


, Washington 6, D. C. 


THE WHEELS THAT GO EVERYWHERE 
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People who really care for their cars 
choose years-ahead Quaker State Motor Oil. 


You will always drive with confidence if you 
choose years-ahead Quaker State Motor Oil. 

The reason you can enjoy such confidence with 
Quaker State is an important one. This famous 
Pennsylvania motor oil is first skillfully refined 
in the Quaker State manner—then blended with 
special Quaker State additives to assure you mile 
after mile of carefree, trouble-free driving. 

With years-ahead Quaker State all cars—new 
or old—give owners confident motoring. 

In every state it’s Quaker State for quality! 
Always ask for it by name. 





QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORPORATION, OIL CITY, PA. 


Member Pennsvivania Grade Crude Oil Association 


some of which were not even in the script. 
As an ABC publicist explained it: Col- 
umnist Winchell at 60 “has no trouble 
learning his lines, but he prefers to study 
their meanings and rephrase them in his 
own way.” 


Kraft Theater: Star vehicles are so 
named because they are custom-made to 
carry the star, Too often, however, the 
star winds up carrying the vehicle, and 


sometimes, as in the case of a comedy 
called The Big Heist, even such broad 
shoulders as Bert Lahr's cannot carry it 
as far as the corner saloon. Written with 





Humor among thieves. 


an eye on Damon Runyon and a finger 
in a dictionary of U.S. criminal argot, the 
play explored a quaint old vein of humor 
among thieves: Lahr, as a low 
the totem pole of crime, joined another 





on 


aging juvenile delinquent (Fred Gwynne) 
to rob an armored car of $1,000,000 
just to impress a lady (Mildred Nat- 
wick). Playing a sometime short-order 
cook whose sauces could give a hamburg- 
er that certain “jenny-say-kwah,” Lahr 
mugged, pranced, bellowed (‘“Ngha, ngha 
ngha-a-a-a-!’"), did all that a master’s tim- 
ing could do for some jokes so long-fused 
they may explode on next week’s show. 
By lavishing a lifetime of comic know- 
how on his role, Lahr salvaged a few min- 
utes of fun from what may be the ultimate 
in ersatz—an hour of hothouse Runyon. 


Frank Sinatra Show: “I've got it bad 
and that ain't good,” sang Frankie last 
week on the filmed half-hour show for 
which he has nicked ABC and Chester- 
field some $4,500,000. He sure was right. 
Sinatra's ratings have tumbled steadily to 
put him below a run-of-the-mill crime 
series and a same-old-situation comedy 
that compete with him on the other net- 
works, The electricity of Sinatra the per- 
former has been short-circuited by his 
show's format and production. No filmed 
variety seems quite as canned as Sina- 
tra’s; it is shot without an audience and 
without any attempt to simulate a live 
show. The result recalls the half-hour 
musical shorts that Hollywood used to 
manufacture as filler for movie hotses 
One trade report says that Sinatra ground 
out eleven of his shows in 15 days. They 


| look that way. 
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Elegance and 
originality make the 
1958 Edsel a car 
you will own 

with endless pride 
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When you slide behind the wheel 
of a 1958 Edsel, you’ll find you’re 
in for a new experience. 


Close to your hand, you'll find 
the shift buttons. For, in an Edsel 
equipped with Teletouch Drive, 
the buttons are placed where they 
belong: in the center of the steer- 
ing wheel. In this car, you shift 
at a touch, while both your hands 
stay right at the wheel. 


“Mile after mile you'll like 


Under the long, straight hood that 
stretches out ahead of you is one 
of the big, new Edsel engines—the 
newest V-8 engines in the world. 
You have never before in your 
life handled a car with this kind 
of usable power. 


No matter how heavy the load or 
how rough the road, your car 
rides true as an arrow—cradled 
on self-adjusting cushions of air. 


For with new Edsel Air Level 
Ride you can now enjoy the added 
comfort of the ultimate in suspen- 
sion systems—air suspension — 
available on all Edsel models. 

Anyone who sees it can tell at a 
glance that the Edsel looks like 
no other car—in its magnificent 
lines, its classic vertical grille, its 
low, wide flight deck. To get in- 
side, and drive, is an equally 


different experience—and one 
which you owe yourself. 

Why not accept your Edsel Deal- 
er’s invitation to go for a drive? 
Stop in this week. (Edsel prices 
range from just above the lowest 
to just below the highest. You 
can afford an Edsel. And you can 
choose from four series, 18 models.) 








Edsel Citation 2-door Hardtop 
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EDSEL 


New member of the 


Ford family of fine cars 
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Smith-Corona 


Own the world’s first and fastest portable typewriter—the whole family will use it. 
Smith-Corona also brings you the world’s first ELECTRIC PORTABLE. See it at your dealer's. 
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New Plays in Manhattan 


Nude With Violin (by Noel Coward) 
is, more accurately, Noel with one string 
to his bow. The play concerns a just-dead 
and extremely famous painter who, it 
turns out, had never painted a single one 
of his pictures. As the painter's cheeky, 
in-on-the-swindle valet, Coward buzzes 
about while the dead man’s family try to 
hush things up and cope with the actual 
painter—and potential blackmailer. Then 
it turns out that there was also a second 
painter. And, for that matter, a third— 
and a fourth. Though Coward has care- 
fully varied the age, sex, color and nation- 
ality of the four daubers, their appear- 
ances seem curiously alike, 

Repeating over and over the same joke 
—it can hardly be termed satire—Nude 
With Violin can scarcely help growing 
wearisome. What is worse, the play is at 
no point notably gay. Actor Coward is by 
all odds Playwright Coward's greatest 
asset; and as a special gentleman’s gentle- 
man—or rascal’s rascal—he is perfectly 
placed for the goofy badinage, studied in- 
solences, posh billingsgate and pecks that 
leave tooth marks which are Coward's 
forte. And when, sporting a New Look, he 
is very suavely going through all the old 
motions, he—and the play—are at their 
best. When he gets down to words, matters 
are less exhilarating. Using foreign words 

-jabbering in French, German, Russian, 
Yiddish, gibberish—he is fun the first five 
or six times. But using English words— 
though there are happy Coward glints and 
phrasings and intonations—he seems to 
be neither the hilarious mot juste expert 
nor the acid-throwing enfant terrible. 
There are false-tooth marks at best, and 
not too many of those. 


Time Remembered (translated from 
the French of Jean Anouilh by Patricia 
Moyes) is by no means Anouilh’s only 
play with fairy-tale trimmings. But it is 
the first in which the bad fairy—far from 
cutting up or winning out—is not even 
allotted a role. Though the ironist in 
Anouilh may jab the romantic in places, 
the cynic nowhere throttles him. On the 
contrary, Anouilh piles gilt on the ginger- 
bread, and gives Cinderella her Prince 
Charming without any rushing from ball- 
rooms or bother of trying on shoes. In- 
deed, if there is anything of a crooked 
smile to Anouilh’s pretty nothing, it is 
in his playing it so almost completely 
straight. 

The story concerns a young prince, dis- 
consolate over the death of a vivid, orchid- 
eating ballerina. He lives on a vast French 
estate that has reproduced the world of 
inns and nightclubs and ice-cream wag- 
ons that were part of his romance. Into 
this world the prince’s wacky, loving duch- 
ess aunt brings a young milliner who 
greatly resembles the ballerina. The aunt 
hopes that her nephew will fall in love 
once more. At first he resents and snubs 
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Actor Cowarp 
One string to his bow. 


the girl, while she surmises that he has 
never really loved the dancer. But soon 
all goes spinningly. 

Time Remembered is less moonlit than 
footlighted, and is most rewarding—in 
fact, is great fun—when it is a stylish 
theater piece, full of little acting doodads 
and knickknacks, of interpolated flourishes 
and roulades: a trio practicing orchid- 





Friedman—Abeles 
STRASBERG & Hayes 
One fairy missing. 


eating, a wild snatch of Swan Lake, a bit 
of supper ritual, a quite mad hunting 
scene. As the flighty duchess, Helen Hayes 
—if not wholly French—is very often 
wholly delightful, alternating an actress’ 
skill with a vaudevillian’s liveliness. Rich- 
ard Burton plays a prince who is more 
bored than bereaved with a fine sullen 
dash; and his verbal aria on how sad it is 
to be rich is far more piquant than any- 
thing of Saroyan’s on how jolly it is to be 
poor. Susan Strasberg makes a very pretty 
but monotonous-voiced milliner, and Sig 
Arno a capital headwaiter. 

As a sophisticated fairy tale, Time Re- 
membered is sheer Molnar—and perhaps 
not quite sheer enough in itself. It has 
been attractively fairy-tailored: imagina- 
tive Oliver Smith sets, chic Miles White 
costumes, pretty Vernon Duke background 
music. And Anouilh has given it good 
writing enough, and elegant mannerism 
enough, of its own. But at times the play 
seems merely thin where it should be 
diaphanous, merely slight where it ought 
to be airy. Perhaps it needs a born pastry 
cook like Molnar, with his delicately 
browned, bite-sized ironies and his lightly 
philosophic macaroons. Perhaps it needs 
a more pervasive verve. Perhaps it only 
needs a wicked fairy, or a fuming step- 
sister, or a missing slipper. But for all its 
many graces, it is a touch unsatisfying. 

“Opening in a new play is just like cat- 
nip to a kitten!” says Actress Helen 
Hayes, in her first week as the rollick- 
ing, white-haired, fuzzy-headed Duchess 
in Time Remembered. Shy, tiny (5 ft.) 
Actress Hayes, regarded by many as the 
First Lady of the American theater, is 
delighted to be back on Broadway in her 
first original role since Mrs. McThing in 
1952. “I couldn’t bear to think of anyone 
else playing that delicious Duchess,’ she 
explains. “I guess I was just waiting for 
the right play to come along.” 

For a while it had seemed doubtful that 
the right play would ever come along 
again. In 1956, after her husband Play- 
wright Charles MacArthur died (their 
daughter Mary died of polio in 1949), 
Helen told reporters that she was thinking 
of retiring. But after reading Time Re- 
membered, she changed her mind. She 
threw herself into rehearsals with her old- 
time energy, got a special insight on how 
to play the Duchess while listening to a 
recital on a virginal (a 17th century harp- 
sichord). “Suddenly it hit me,” she says. 
“I'd been playing the old Duchess like 
pounding a bass drum. But she was like 
that music—dainty, airy, tinkling.” 

Buoyed by her current rave notices, she 
will not predict when she will retire, 
although she already has her final play 
picked out: Cockadoodle Daisy, written 
for her by husband Charlie, who drew on 
the life of Lady Elsie Mendl, the ac- 
robatic nonagenarian decorator who wore 
her hair blue and regularly stood on her 
head. “But I’m not ready yet,” says 
Actress Hayes. “After all, I'm only 57, 
and Lady Mendl lived to be over go, I 
think I'll put it off for a while.” 
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Fire in Milan 


Milan. one of Italy's Communist cen- 
ters, was on fire last week with a Christian 
blaze. Day and night, well-organized Cath- 
olic Action workers staged rallies, Sisters 
of the Poor passed out leaflets, loudspeak- 
er trucks blared Schubert’s Ave Maria, 
200 preachers fanned out through 31 hos- 
pitals and clinics. In churches and cine- 
mas, banks and jails, men and women 
gathered to pray. 

At the center of the campaign—preach- 
ing, teaching, criticizing and applauding 
20 hours a day—was Milan’s Archbishop 
Giovanni Battista Montini, 60, who, 
though he is not yet a cardinal, is fre- 
quently mentioned as successor to the 
present Pope. Said Archbishop Montini to 
his priests in opening the mission: “Go 
ye forth and speak. Your lips are opened. 
Preach the Gospel to every living creature 

. Open the churches! Open the houses 
and courtyards, schools and barracks . 
Open every doorway and above all open 
every heart to God!” 

Flying Friars. When Montini decided 
this fall that Milan needed a major spirit- 
ual lift, he went at it with energy and 
thoroughness. From Bologna he borrowed 
Giacomo Cardinal Lercaro’s squad of 20 
“Flying Friars” (Time, Dec. 7, 1953), 
whose trucks carry loudspeakers, altars 
and confessionals. From all over Italy he 
hand-picked a corps of 800 preachers be- 
longing to all religious orders. He lined up 
the cooperation of Milan’s officials, busi- 
nessmen and non-Communist Labor lead- 
ers. Aim of the mission is not converts but 
“to strengthen man’s filial ties to God.” 


The three-week divided 
into three phases, concentrating first on 
children and the sick, then on women, 
finally on men. There are special programs 
for various from artists, at- 
torneys, ballerinas, bartenders, bus  driv- 
ers to policemen, professors, radio-TV 
workers, social workers, soldiers, students, 
taxi drivers. In a daily round of rallies, 22 
bishops and archbishops from all over It- 
aly moved from one group to another. Bo- 
logna’s Giacomo Cardinal Lercaro sched- 
uled six sermons for meetings of Milan 
intellectuals and Genoa’s Giuseppe Car- 
dinal Siri was signed up for seven to 
business executives. 

Like Bread & Air. How important the 
Milan mission is in Montini’s career was 
suggested by Vatican reaction. L’Osserva- 
tore Romano ran almost daily items on 
the campaign. The Vatican Radio broad- 
cast Montini’s sermons every night and 
the Pope himself promised a message for 
windup of the Milan campaign. 

Montini and his helpers concentrated 
on Milan's 600,000 office, shop and fac- 
tory workers. He whirled through the 
Rinascente department store, the stock 
exchange, three banks. To Sputnik-struck 
hearers, he praised Russia’s technical suc- 
cess, then won a thunder of applause with 
a blow for the Lord (“Beyond scientific 
reality there is a divine reality”). Every- 
where Montini pleaded: “Come to our 
mission and hear us. What are we talking 
about? The usual things? Yes, but do you 
really know them? The same old story? 
Yes, but better say the eternal story. Use- 
less matters? No, useful as bread and as 
air itself.” 


campaign is 


vocations 





Black Star 


ARCHBISHOP MONTINI AT WoRK IN MILAN 
“Open every doorway, open every heart!’ 
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Mysticism Psychoanalyzed 


Mysticism: 1) The doctrine or belief 
that direct knowledge of God, of spirit- 
ual truth, etc., is attainable ...in a way 
differing from ordinary sense perception 
or the use of logical reasoning. 2) Any 
type of theory asserting the possibility 
of attaining knowledge or power through 
faith or spiritual insight. 3) Hence, vague 
speculation. 


Webster neatly summarizes the 
ventional, science-minded attitude: an ap- 
proach to truth that bypasses “ordinary 
sense perception” adds up to nothing but 
“vague speculation.” Yet mystics—the ex- 
perimentalists of religion—may not seem 
so unscientific to a mid-20th century psy- 
chiatrist. This is the case in a new book, 
The Cloud of Unknowing (Julian Press; 
$4), a psychologist’s rendition of one of 
the great mystical classics of Christianity. 

Manhattan Psychologist Ira Progoff 
author of The Death and Rebirth of Psy- 
chology (Time, Dec. 24), feels that the 
insights of depth psychology in The Cloud 
of Unknowing, written by an unknown 
English monk around 1375, have made it 
“alive again with meaning and usefulness” 
for modern man. To enlarge the book's 
modern audience, Progoff has “translated” 
it from vivid, lilting 14th century Eng- 
lish—which has made it a favorite treas- 
ure-trove of poets, including T. S. Eliot— 
into clearer, plainer language.* Progoff 
has also translated many of the book's 
spiritual precepts into psychological terms. 

The Dart of Longing Love. The author 
of The Cloud of Unknowing was a true 
man of the Middle Ages; with a healthy 
horror of heresy he repeatedly affirms his 
allegiance to the teachings and observ- 
ances of the Roman Catholic Church. Yet 
his discipline is a highly unorthodox strug- 
gle to pierce beyond teaching and observ- 
ance to the incandescent reality of God 
himself. “Indeed,” he writes, “if it will 
be considered courteous and proper to say 
so, it is of very little value or of no value 
at all in this work to think about the 
kindness or the great worth of God, nor 
of our Lady, nor of the saints or angels 
in heaven, nor even of the joys in heav- 
en.” Instead, the disciple must force his 
attention down and down beneath the 
layers of thoughts and associations. 

All the outgoing diffusion of the per- 
sonality must be quenched, as must all 
memories, pleasant and unpleasant, all at- 
tachments to the external, sensory world. 
Instead, the disciple must plunge into a 
kind of mental darkness. “And do not be- 
lieve that because I call it a darkness or a 
cloud that it is a cloud formed out of the 
moisture in the air, nor that it is the kind 
of darkness that is in your house at night 
when the candle is out . . . When I speak 
of darkness, I am referring to a lack of 


con- 


friend in God,” begins the original 
version, “thou shalt well understand that I find, 
in my boisterous beholding, four degrees and 
forms of Christian men's living.’ Progoff’s ren- 
dering: “Spiritual friend in God, understand 
well that I find by general observation four 
degrees and forms of Christian living.” 


* “Ghostly 
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Ed Sullivan speeds it in writing with telegrams 





He produces 
TV’s biggest show 
with wires 
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When Ed Sullivan and his staff sit down to map out production 
details for Sunday evening’s ED SULLIVAN SHOW, the telegram is 
very much in evidence, Says Mr. Sullivan: “From clearing last- 
minute production changes with the whole CBS network to signing a 


guest star at the other end of the country, we get it in writing—fast— 
with the telegram. As a matter of fact, the telegram often serves as 
a contract.” Yes, in show business—in any business—it’s always smart 
to put it in writing—with telegrams. 

More than a million times a day, business finds it wise to wire. 
Telegrams quote prices, confirm orders, route shipments. Speed plus 


the written record make the telegram essential to American business. 
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If you need 
electrical work 

you need a 

NECA 
Qualified Contractor 





New power for America’s growing demands — both in the factory and in the 
home —is carried in the high-tension towers that march across the landscape. 
In the construction of these transmission and distribution lines, power houses 
and substations, skilled professional labor is a must. 


There is no better source of this needed skill than the NECA electrical con- 
tractor, whose experience and know-how qualify him to handle even the most 
complex electrical installation. He is.fully equipped to make a real contribu- 
tion to the necessary expansion of electric utilities. 





For sound counsel on electrical work of any kind, you can always rely on a | 
NECA qualified electrical contractor. NECA stands for National Electrical | 
Contractors Association — a nationwide organization of career contractors, 
who employ only the most skilled of technicians and back their work with a 
written guarantee. 


This seal is your assur- 
ance of electrical work 
and materials at their 
best — at lowest possible 
cost — backed by a writ- 
ten guarantee. 


QUALIFIED 


HLECTRICAL CoNTmac’ 
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NATIONAL ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS ASSOCIATION, 610 RING BUILDING, WASHINGTON 6, D. C. | 
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knowing . . . And for this reason it is not 
called a cloud of the air, but rather a 
cloud of unknowing that is between you 
and your God.” 

Into that cloud may come “a sudden 
stirring with no forewarning, instantly 
springing toward God as a spark from a 
coal.” Still higher than the experience of 
this “‘sharp dart of longing love” is God's 
“beam of ghostly light,” but of this the 
author forbears to speak. 

Attrition of Consciousness. Psycholo- 
gist Progoff sees many truths of modern 
psychology in this mystical method. He 
regards its author as one of the “early 
experimenters in psychological develop- 
ment” working in a neglected field—‘the 
faculties of the inner life.” 

Progoff quotes Freud as admitting that 
“certain practices of mystics may succeed 
in upsetting the normal relations between 
the different regions of the mind,” so that 
the senses are “able to grasp relations in 
the deeper layers of the ego and the id.” 
In his own analysis, Progoff regards the 
process described in The Cloud of Un- 
knowing as a drawing back of all “attach- 
ments or projections, whether they are 
valid or false,” which leads to “a deliber- 
ate attrition of consciousness.” In turn, 
this results in a greatly increased activity 
of the unconscious. At this point the in- 
dividual begins to run into trouble, grow- 
ing increasingly “out of touch with the 
realities of society and of his fellow men." 
Progoff notes that the author of The 
Cloud seems to have had considerable har- 
assment from extraverts; he advised his 
readers to pay no attention to such carp- 
ing and reminded them of Martha’s irrita- 
tion with contemplative Mary, who, said 
Jesus, had “chosen the best part.” 

The mystic at this stage, says Progoff, 
may seem to an outsider to be “lost in a 
schizophrenic state.” Like a disciple in 
Zen Buddhism, he is “walking across the 
proverbial razor’s edge . . . On either side 
is psychosis.” But after the blinding flash 
of enlightenment that Christian mystics 
call union with the divine, his contact 
with the world is restored and he can re- 
turn to his former life, “the same person, 
but altogether different.” Progoff agrees 
with the author of The Cloud that this 
ultimate success may regulate “his con- 
duct so agreeably, both in body and in 
soul, that it will make him most attrac- 
tive to every man and woman who sees 
him.” It may also make him “well able to 
render judgment, if the need should arise, 
for people of all natures aad dispositions.” 

While these good results may be para- 
mount to the psychologist looking on the 
discipline prescribed in The Cloud as a 
kind of do-it-yourself therapy, they are 
mere byproducts to the true mystic, for 
whom union with God is the only aim. “If 
you desire to have this aim concentrated 
and expressed in one word,” said the au- 
thor of The Cloud, “take but one short 
word of a single syllable . . . The word 
Gop or the word LOVE This word 
shall be your shield and your spear, 
whether you ride in peace or in war. With 
this word you shall beat upon.the cloud 
and the darkness, which are above you.” 
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William Flynn, The Boston Globe: 

Flying in the Bocing 707 is more than 
a means of travelling from here to 
there in an unbelievably short time 
though the distance is thousands of 
miles. Seven-Oh-Seven flight is winged 





luxury, comfort—with a complete 
sense of security—in a peaceful void 
of blue high above the earth, 








: “J 
Walton and Richard Tregaskis, author team: 
Flying‘in the 707 isn't like flying through air any 






as if you were moving through something 
solid, like water—as in a submarine, the 
and smoothly. I 


y on a track, not just in air. You feel 


you firmly as if you 








were held steac 


secure and steady, despite the fighter-like performance.” 


Albert D. Hughes, The Christian 
Science Monitor: the reaction of 
this and other repc aboard the 
flight may be taken as a guide, jet travel 
will be popular with the public. High- 
peed flight m er, is a pleasant sen- 
sation marked with smoothness, cabin 











quiet and lack of vibration, notably 
different from contemporary aircraft.” 











Lucia Lewis, Chicago Daily News: 
“Taking off in a Boeing 707 is a dream. 


like thing. No roar of engines, vibra- 
tion, air pressure changes. The swift 
climt 35,000 feet is effortless. You 
ike an arrow, yet chat in 
quiet. This is utterly restful 






a feature as sensational as the 
Jous speed of the Boeing 707.” 


The reports above are a preview of what you'll experience when you fly in 
the superb Boeing 707 jetliner. They are by five of the writers who earlier this 


year flew coast to coast—in 3 hours, 48 minutes—in America’s first jetliner. 
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These airlines already have ordered 707s 
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Northwest Steel’s building in Fort Dodge 


. Iowa, shows how Stran-Steel buildings 
Design possibilities are limitless. 


This executive office 
interior 
and illuminated for striki 
tion to any décor is a Stran-Steel feature. 





Note absence of columns and other sup- 
ports in this trucking terminal. Well-lighted 
clear span construction throughout facili- 
tates the loading and unloading of cargo. 





exemplifies how 
too, can be panelled, furnished 





x effects. Adapta- 





blend ideally with glass, brick, stone or wood. 


| Solving a Housing Problem for 


Business—Both Small and big 


Economical Stran-Steel buildings go beyond 


Small business is a vital part of the 
muscle and bone of our economy . . - 
whether it’s a warehouse, a weekly 
newspaper, a trucking firm, an appli- 
ance store or any one of hundreds 
of other enterprises that provide 
jobs and needed services in every 
community. 


One of the problems small business 
(yes, big business, too!) is constantly 
facing is that of finding adequate, en- 
during housing. Buildings “tailored” 
for maximum utility—to an indi- 
vidual business’ specialized require- 
ments. Custom-built structures 
without an outsize price tag. 


the functional; they are also eye-pleasing 


Enter Stran-Steel 

And that’s where Stran-Steel Corpe- 
ration—a division of National Steel 

comes in. Stran-Steel site-styled indus- 
trial and commercial buildings offer 
modern design and built-in quality, 
and come in almost any dimensions 
desired. Yet their low price —and 








Attractive, functional, enduring, economical are Stran-Steel Milwaukee, Wis., shows loading docks (right), and service, 
building applications. This scene of Interstate Dispatch, Inc., repair and vehicle garage (left), Offices occupy the center area, 


easy financing through the Stran- 
Steel Purchase Plan—brings them 
within the building or expansion 
budgets of even the most modest- 
sized business. 


Thousands of these buildings are in 
use today, and their proved common 
denominator is economy. Owners most 
often cite these advantages: (1) their 
pre-engineered construction—a 
“package deal’’ which you order 
ready-made to suit your purposes 
means more building for less money, 
plus very fast erection; (2) all the 
unobstructed floor space desired be- 
cause of the absence of columns and 
braces; (3) fast, easy installation of 
insulation, keeping air-conditioning 
and heating costs to a minimum; 
(4) virtual fire-proofing, with result- 
ant low insurance rates. 


Another attractive feature is the use 
of Stran-Satin, a National Steel exclu- 
sive. Stran-Satin side walls and roofs 
have. an eye-pleasing look of clean, 
shining strength—blend ideally with 
other building materials—combine 
the durability, economy and cor- 
rosion-resistance of the finest quality 
zinc-coated steel with a warm, lus- 
trous surface. 


National's Role 


Stran-Steel buildings are typical of 
the many products developed by 
National Steel to help serve America 
better. The products reflect National's 
unchanging policy of producing better 
and better steel for more and more 
purposes . . . of the quality and in the 
quantity wanted, at the lowest possi- 
ble cost to our customers. 


5 * * wv 


For new catalog giving information on 
all Stran-Steel products—for use in 
institutional, industrial and commercial 
construction—write to Stran-Steel Cor- 
Poration, Detroit 29, Michigan. 





Manufacturers like Hendrix Wire & 
Cable Corp., Milford, N.H., (above) find 
Stran-Steel buildings ideal because of 
their pre-engineered *“*package™ design, 
swift erection and life-time service. 








As at Standard Fenee Co., Manchester, N.H., 
Stran-Steel buildings’ flexible modular design 
permits fast and economical expansion of facili- 
ties when production space must be stepped up. 
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THIS IS 
NATIONAL STEEL 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 
WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY 
STRAN-STEEL CORPORATION 
THE HANNA FURNACE CORPORATION 





Again, their ready adaptation enables you to plan 


HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY any entrance, lobby, office design you wish. 
NATIONAL MINES CORPORATION Example: Record-Press, St. Anne, Ilinois. Lower 
NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY heating, insurance and maintenance costs, too. 


NATIONAL STEEL 44 CORPORATION 


GRANT BUILDING PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Your Key to Gracious Giving 


See how OLD FITZGERALD 
matches your holiday mood in 
the new Hospitality Bottle! It’s 
a fresh and festive design by 
Walter Landor... with a gay 
golden spiral adding sparkle to 
the solid, unchanging worth of 


Bonded Kentucky Sour Mash Bourbon + 


Made in U.S.A. + 


the unique old-fashioned Bond- 
ed Bourbon inside. Why not get 
it... give it... greet your guests 
with it... get credit for being 
the imaginative man who knows 
truly fine Bourbon? Same whis- 
key, same price as regular fifth. 


THE FINAL CHOICE 
OF MATURE TASTE 


100 Proof + Six Years Old 


STITZEL-WELLER DISTILLERY + Established Louisville, Ky., 1849 


O_o 








Regular bottle also available 
in luxury gift wrap. 





EDUCATION 





Change the Thinking 


It was National Education Week, but 
from President Eisenhower on down, most 
Americans were in no mood for applaud- 
ing the nation’s schools and colleges. 
Stunned into sudden—and at times, hys- 
terical—awe of Soviet science, they could 
scarcely find words harsh enough to 
say about themselves or their campuses. 
“Throughout the entire country,” noted 
Columbia University’s President Grayson 
Kirk, “the subject of education has moved 





United Press 
CoLtumBiaA’s Kirk 


From how to have a successful date... 


out of the quiet of the classroom into the 
arena of bitter controversy.” 

“For the long haul,” said Astrophysicist 
J. Allen Hynek, director of the nation’s 
satellite-optical-tracking program, “this 
country must change its way of thinking 
about education—clear back to the kin- 
dergarten.” The big change would prob- 
ably have to begin in the home. “Parents,” 
said a group of Albuquerque science teach- 
ers, “generally fail to counsel their chil- 
dren on school courses, and they have a 
get-by philosophy of their own. The elder 
generation wants to work short hours, get 












high pay, ride in big cars and watch tele- 
vision.” The effect on the schools, said 
Grayson Kirk, has been devastating. 





“Many a bright student finds only bore- 
dom in a class where the intellectual level 
is pitched to the duller students. Many 
will even conceal their capacities and 
knowledge because ... they are intim- 
idated by the anti-intellectualism that 
dominates so many classes.”’ 

Too Many Majorettes. In New York 
City, the High School Teachers Associa- 
tion declared that only 25% of the city’s 
high school science teachers and 40% of 
the mathematics teachers have the proper 
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licenses to teach in their fields. In a re- 
freshing stand for a teachers’ organization. 
it also denounced the single-salary sched- 
ule. which, in giving equal pay to teachers. 
no matter where or what they teach, has 
removed “the incentive to qualify for the 
high school teaching license.” 

President Logan Wilson of the Univer- 
sity of Texas warned that “too much lee- 
way is given youngsters in evading such 
fundamentals as mathematics, foreign lan- 
guages and science. Extracurricular de- 
mands on student time—clubs, student 
newspapers, marching bands and drum 
majorettes—have become excessive.” 

And what of teacher training? Last 
year, the National Education Association 
reported, U.S. colleges and universities 
turned out only 2,982 mathematics teach- 
ers, compared to 9,783 teachers of physi- 
cal education. Said Dean Lester Vander 
Werf of Northeastern College of Educa- 
tion: “Teachers are of a lower mental 
caliber than members of any other pro- 
fession and are not intelligent enough for 
the functions they perform. Bright stu- 
dents are not encouraged by parents and 
teachers to become teachers.” 

Professorial Prestige. Speaking in San 
Francisco for Harvard College's $82.5 mil- 
lion fund-raising campaign, President Na- 
than Pusey highlighted some figures that’ 
should give Americans pause: while the 
average salary of the American college 
teacher is $5,400, “in Russia the basic 
professor's salary is $18,000, and the top 
professors earn $35,000 to $50,000.” U.S. 
experts do not know exactly how many 
professors earn such salaries, but the fig- 
ures provide startling evidence of the 
high prestige that teachers enjoy in So- 
viet society. 

Though President Eisenhower offered 
no definite plan for encouraging bright 
students, Health, Education & Welfare 
Secretary Marion Folsom hinted that the 
federal funds that now go into the voca- 
tional education program might well be 
used to raise straight academic standards. 
The University of Michigan set up a Spe- 
cial Science Advisory Committee in the 
hope of finding ways to increase the num- 
ber of science Ph.D.s by 50%. New Mex- 
ico Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Georgia Lusk proposed that high school 
science and math requirements be dou- 
bled. But while New York City was also 
making noises about increasing science re- 
quirements, it was still trying to find a 
director of science for its schools—a post 
that has been vacant ever since it was 
created four years ago. 

Think of the Whole. In all the viewing- 
with-alarm, there were words of caution. 
Money alone, said President Henry Heald 
of the Ford Foundation, will solve noth- 
ing, nor can the Federal Government “de- 
cree the study of science.” In Washing- 
ton, the National Student Association 
warned that if the nation fails to improve 
not only the scientific but all aspects of 
education, the U.S. educational system 











might be “reduced to a satellite of the 
Russian system, spinning in an orbit dic- 
tated by Russian scientists.” 

What is really needed, said University 
of California's Chemist Joel Hildebrand 
in a speech called “Education in the Light 
of the Satellites,” is to wipe away the 
distortions of John Dewey's thinking that 
have led so many schools to fall for the 
cults of life adjustment. “One of our 
greatest dangers lies in an anti-intellec- 
tualism fostered by school authorities who 
should be among its most valiant oppo- 
nents. One expression of it is the pious 
cliché, ‘We teach boys and girls, not 
subjects.’ The superintendent of schools 


: Otto Hagel—Lire 
CALIFORNIA'S HILDEBRAND 
... to reading, writing and thinking. 


in a large city puts this into practice by 
assigning his teachers to subjects they 
have never studied, because, he says, he 
wants his teachers to be ‘child-centered,’ 
not ‘subject-centered.’ 

“In pleading for mathematics I am not 
recommending that they replace other 
basic subjects. Let them replace things 
like ‘how to have a successful date’ and 
‘how can my home be made democratic’ 
and ‘how to predict business trends.’ We 
need foreign languages now more than 
ever. We need history and geography. We 
need ability to read, write and speak and 
think clearly . .. How fortunate it is 
that Galileo, Newton, Beethoven, Faraday 
and Pasteur had not been taught to work 
in an ‘atmosphere of social awareness.’ ” 


The Tortuous Ph.D. 


Another phase of U.S. education that 
came under attack last week was the 
training program for the Ph.D. After 
long study, the deans of four graduate 
schools—Jacques Barzun of Columbia, 
John Petersen Elder of Harvard, Marcus 
Hobbs of Duke and Andrew Robertson 
Gordon of the University of Toronto— 
“ruefully” concluded that getting the 
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NOXZEMA Medicated Shaves 
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THREE-WAY 
PROTECTION 
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RAZOR’S EDGE 





1. Medicates... 


to help heal razor cuts, fight face infections 
and rashes from shaving . . . even with 
“problem” skin conditions. It’s the world’s 
only medicated shave with the famous 


NOXZEMA skin-care formula. 


2. Lubricates... 


your skin with two natural oils to help 
prevent razor-pull and make shaving 
smoother, faster, easier...even in those 
“twice-over” shave areas. 


3. Mentholates... 


for lasting coolness and refreshing skin 
comfort. Your face looks, feels and is 
cleaner shaven than ever before. 
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Instant 
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“Ph.D. is tortuously slow and riddled 
with needless uncertainties; that it is 
frequently inefficient and traumatically 
disagreeable to the frustrated candidate. 
The basic flaw is: We have never clearly 
defined this protean degree.” 

Unlike the M.D. or the LL.B., the 
Ph.D. does not lead to any one profes- 
sion, and therefore the time needed to 
earn it varies from school to school and 
field to field. “Generally, the Ph.D. takes 
at least four years to get; more often it 
takes six or seven, and not infrequently 
1o to 15. Too many programs have taken 
too many years simply because faculty 


| members and the graduate office have 


failed to give hardheaded advice at the 
right time, have shied away from making 
their students work hard enough, and 
have generally thought a well-bred air of 
amateurishness more gentlemanly and be- 
coming than down-to-earth efficiency.” 
Unexciting & Shallow. The longer the 
student must work, the heavier will be 
his financial burden, and the more apt 
he will be to drop out of graduate school 
before finishing his requirements, But 
even if his money holds out, say the 
deans, “what surety does he have about 
the kind of training he will meet? .. . 
Here too much is obscure, and too often 
the assignment of routine courses replaces 
careful faculty consideration. Too much 
is mechanical; too little is personal. It is 
easier to tell a man to take the tradi- 
courses—unexciting, shallow, and 
often repetitious survey courses—than to 


| conclude that this particular man could 


well be allowed to do much of this work 
on his own—reading and listening and 
talking where he can profit most. The 
frequent result is depressing indeed, for 
we see many a man less mature, less 
self-poised and less confident after two 
years in a graduate school than he was 
as an inspirited college senior . . . 

“Too many men emerge from the or- 
deal spiritually dried up . . . The desire 
for finding out what had not before been 
known, the imaginative urge to reinter- 
pret—these the tired and weary student 
has gradually lost. He has been wrung 
dry, and, knowingly or not, he often fin- 
ishes his thesis with the firm resolve to 
have no more to do with ‘scholarship.’ ” 
Nor is the emerging Ph.D. “what we 
mean by an educated man, a man who 
combines wide-ranging learning with an 
attitude of simplicity and vividness, and 
who commingles good taste with an ex- 
cited curiosity. Rather, he likely has be- 
come a sort of expert plumber in the 
card catalogues . . . and neither as teach- 
er nor scholar will he throw off this 
inhibiting heritage.” 

Dignity & Good Standing. In training 
men “to do advanced work of an orig- 
inal nature without either maiming them 
spiritually or assuming that they are 
Methuselahs,” say the deans, the graduate 
schools must completely overhaul their 
Ph.D. programs. Among other things, the 
schools should reduce the amount of time 
needed to earn a degree to about three 
years, should tighten admissions policies, 
insist that the foreign-language require- 





Verner Reed—Lire 
Deans Hosss & ELDER 


Too many plumbers in card catalogues. 


ments be met within a reasonable time, 
and limit both the length and the scope 
of the thesis, whose present “fantastic 
bulk not only prolongs graduate years” 
but also produces bad habits of sloppy 
scholarship. The deans’ final recommen- 
dation: restore the master’s degree to 
“universal dignity and good standing.” 

At present, say the deans, the A.M. 
requirement varies so widely across the 
U.S. that it is often looked upon as a 
“quick degree” with no assured academic 
value. The A.M. should take 14 years 
and should require the same quality of 
work as the Ph.D. “If the A.M. were 
considered as worthy in its way as the 
Ph.D. in its—each reflecting different 
amounts of the same thing and not per- 
formances different in quality—we might 
fill our demand for college teachers with 
men holding the A.M. ... If we do 
not take some steps toward defining and 
tightening the Ph.D. program, and toward 
rehabilitating the A.M., we shall grad- 
ually lose the power to get our own houses 
in order. 

“For doctors and masters will be called 
for in the next decade with a resistless 
intensity. If we continue to allow—nay, 
encourage—men to remain in graduate 
schools for eight or ten years while amia- 
bly working toward the nebulous Ph.D., 
we shall fail to meet the demand for 
trained minds. If we permit a large num- 
ber of A.M.s to represent nothing more 
than ‘consolation prizes,’ we shall do 
worse, Others will step in to supply the 
market, and to predict what kind of 
degrees will then emerge calls for no 
prophet.” 


Alfred Eisenstaedt; Cunningham—Gilbert A. Milne 
Deans Barzun & GorDon 


Too much of the gentlemanly air. 
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THE ALUMINUM MA 


Here’s a distributor salesman who is well schooled because he goes to school regularly. 


..- His thirst for knowledge keeps his well of information 
overflowing. 
In addition to the specialized mill training programs he receives at Alcoa’s Pittsburgh headquarters, he tours 
plants to see how aluminum is made. This background of information is strengthened by regular Alcoa sales 
meetings held at distributor locations throughout the United States. Thus, The Aluminum Man, the best 
equipped distributor salesman in the industry, is also the best informed. This information is available to 
you whether you need a few pounds or a few thousand pounds of Alcoa® Aluminum—the light metal with 
the bright future that’s being seen in more places—more and more. 
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CALL THE ALUMINUM MAN 


He’s your Alcoa 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham 


Hinkle Supply Co., Inc. 


ARIZONA 

Phoenix 

Ducommun Metals & 
Supply Co. 

CALIFORNIA 

Berkeley 

Ducommun Metals & 
Supply Co, 

Los Angeles 





San Diego 

Ducommun Metals & 
Supply Co. 

San Francisco 

Pacitic Metals 
Company, Ltd. 

COLORADO 

Denver 

Marsh Stee! Corp. 

Metal Goods Corp. 

CONNECTICUT 

Milford 

Edgcomb Steel of 
New England, Inc, 

Windsor 

Whitehead Metal 
Products Co., Inc. 

FLORIDA 

Jacksonville 

The J. M. Tull Metal & 
Supply Co., Inc. 

Miami 

The J. M. Tull Metal & 
Supply Co., Inc. 

Tampa 

The J. M, Tull Metal & 
Supply Co,, Inc. 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta 

The J. M, Tull Metal & 
Supply Co., Inc. 

IDAHO 

Boise 

Pacific Metal Co. 

ILLINOIS 

Chicago 

Central Steel & 
Wire Company 

The Corey Stee! Co. 

Steel Sales Corp. 

INDIANA 

Indianapolis 

Stee! Sales Co. 
of Indiana, Inc. 

KANSAS 

Wichita 

Marsh Steel Corp. 

Metal Goods Corp. 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville 

Williams & Co., Inc. 








Distributor Salesman 


LOUISIANA 

New Orleans 

Metal Goods Corp. 

MARYLAND 

Baltimore 

Whitehead Metal 
Products Co,, Inc. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Cambridge 

Austin-Hastings Co., Inc, 

Whi d Metal 
Products Co., Inc. 

Roxbury 

Eastern Metal Mill 
Products Company 

MICHIGAN 

Detroit 

Central Steel & 
Wire 

Steel Ss 
Michigan 

MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis 

Steel Sates Co. of 
Minnes 

MISSOURI 

Kansas City, North 

Marsh Steel Corp. 

Metal Goods Corp. 

St. Louis 

















Nashua 

Edgcomb Steel of 
New England, Inc. 

NEW JERSEY 

Harrison 





Hillside 

Miller Steel Co., Inc. 
Kenilworth 
Kenilworth Steel Co. 


NEW YORK 

Albany 

Eastern Metals 
Warehouse, Inc, 






Buffalo 
Brace-Mueller- 
Hun , Inc, 





Whitehead Metal 
Products Co., Inc, 

New York 

(L.I. City) Adam Metal 
Supply, Inc 

Henry B. Lust (circles) 

ttan Brass & 

e er Co. 

Strahs Aluminum 
Company, Inc. 

Whitehead Metal 











Products Co., Inc, 
Rochester 
Aueller- 






Brac 
Hi 





ey, Inc. 


Metal Supply, Inc. 

Sachs Metal Supply Co. 

Syracuse 

Brace-Mueller- 
Huntley, Inc. 

Whitehead Metal 
Products Co., Inc, 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Charlotte 

Edgcomb Steel Co, 

OHIO 

Cincinnati 

Central Steel & 
Wire Co. 

Williams & Co., Inc. 

Cleveland 

Nottingham Stee 
and Aluminum Co. 

Williams & Co., Inc. 

Columbus 

Williams & Co., Inc. 

Dayton 

Ohio Metal & 
Manufacturing Co. 

Toledo 

Williams & Co., Inc. 

OKLAHOMA 

Tulsa 

Metal Goods Corp, 

OREGON 

Portland 

Pacific Metal Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Philadelphia 

Edgcomb Steel Co. 

Metal Supply Co. 

Whitehead Metal 
Products Co., Inc. 

Pittsburgh 

Williams & Co., Inc. 

York 

Edgcomb Steel Co. 

RHODE ISLAND 

Pawtucket 

Edgcomb Steel of 
Ne jla 

TENNESSEE 

Memphis 

Metal Goods Corp. 

TEXAS 

Dallas 

Metal Goods Corp. 

Houston 

Metal Goods 

UTAH 

Salt Lake City 

Pacific Metals 
Company, Ltd. 

WASHINGTON 

Seattle 

Pacific Metal Co. 

WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee 

Central Steel & 
Wire Company 

Steel Sa 
Wisc 





















Er 





Corp. 











Aluminum Products—Hawaii, Honolulu 14, HAWAM 


Aluminum Company of America, 955-L Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 
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METROPOLITAN MUSEUM'S SCREEN FROM 17TH CENTURY SPAIN 


Treasure in Iron 


Spain’s ironworkers are artisans beyond 
compare, and Spanish architects have 
known full well how to use their best 
craftsmen. When Philip IT commanded 
Architect Juan Herrera build the Ca- 
thedral of Valladolid in 1585, Herrera 
designed it to include a lofty screen, or 
reja, 45 ft. high and 47 ft. wide, that 
would span the width of the cathedral 
between the choir and the altar. Work on 
the wrought-iron grille was begun about 
1668; the gilding was not completed until 
1764. In 1920, when the church rearranged 
the choir, the huge grille 

What saved the from the scrap 
heap was the omnivorous taste of the 
late William Randolph Hearst—who once 
bought a whole monastery in Spain 
shipped it stone by stone to the U.S. But 
even Hearst did not have room to house 
the cathedral 


was removed. 
reja 


screen. For more than 25 
years it remained in packing boxes in a 
Bronx warehouse. Eventually, Manhat- 


102 


tan’s Metropolitan Museum, which has in 


its towering Medieval Sculpture Hall a 
room made to order for the 60,000-lb. 
screen, began negotiating to buy it. Ear- 


lier this year the Hearst Foundation do- 
nated the screen to the museum. Last 
week, with Valladolid’s masterpiece in- 
stalled in its new setting (see cut), the 
Met could boast a treasure unequaled 


outside Spain. 


Rebel's Return 


When Franco’s forces won the civil war 
in Spain, ardent Loyalist Pablo 
vowed he would never return, never ex- 
hibit in his native land while Franco was 
there. Last week Picasso relented, at least 


Picasso 





to the point of letting 48 of his 
be shown in Barcelona's Gaspar Gallery. 
which granted the 
customs permit to 


works 
Franco's government 
works a temporary 


enter, did nothing to muzzle the press. 


Result: a ringing 
ributes to Picasso as “the painter 





jampacked exhibition 
press 


of our time.” 


USEUM directors are 

the unhappy examples 
of their elders, who, if they had had 
gacity, could have bought a fortune in 
paintings hot off the easels of their con- 
temporaries. Mid-2oth century U.S. paint- 
ing offers just such a challenge. Will 
posterity view the volcanic eruption of 
abstract art as one of the U.S.’s most 
dynamic periods? Museums all over the 
country are now hedging their bets by 
cautiously buying contemporary abstrac- 
ions. One museum that has decided to 
buy as if there were no doubt is Buffalo’s 
-year-old Albright Art Gallery. 
A procession of top museum men put 
the Albright on its modern course. In 
1939 Director Gordon Washburn, now 
head of Pittsburgh’s Carnegie Institute 
inaugurated a “Room of Contemporary 
Art,” where moderns were hung experi- 
mentally, then either acquired perma- 
nently or resold. This system, widely cop- 
ied by other museums, was carried on by 
Andrew Carnduff Ritchie, now head of 
Yale University Art Gallery, and current 
Albright Director Gordon M. Smith, 51, 
who switched the emphasis to U.S. ab- 
stract expressionists. The result of the 
Albright’s venturesome buying is a mod- 
ern collection that ranks in quality right 
behind such mammoth institutions as 
Manhattan's Modern Art, Whitney, and 
Metropolitan museums. 

Pick of the Quick. Angel of the Al- 
bright is a peppery Buffalo booster, Wool- 
worth Heir and Banker Seymour H. Knox, 
who, back in the 1930s, captained his 
home-town East Aurora polo team in in- 
ternational matches, Putting up $100,000 
in 1939 to launch the Contemporary 
Room, “Shorty” Knox, who had previ- 
ously boasted little more than one lone 
Utrillo, was soon head over heels in love 
with modern art. In the last eleven years, 
Yaleman (’20) Knox has donated 75 
paintings and sculptures, of which more 
than half are products of the current 
decade. 

Buying together and separately, Patron 
Knox and Director Smith have preferred 
the quick to the dead, have made some 
startling acquisitions. Examples 
@ Composition in White (opposite), by 
Jean-Paul Riopelle, 34, one of Canada’s 
two leading abstract painters. In Paris 
where Riopelle now works, his larger can- 


haunted by 
set by many 





vases bring as high as $6,000. Work- 
ing in intense bursts of creative activity 
(22 paintings last month) and laying 


e-knife 
painter, His 


with meticulous pale 
strokes, Riopelle is a moody 
Composition in White grew out of a trip 
to Austria. “The snowcapped Austrian 
mountains reminded me of Canada,” he 
explains. “For weeks I was obsessed by 
snow and winter. I finally painted this to 
get the obsession out of my system. I al- 
ways try to depict nature as I see it.” 

@ Dynasty (opposite), by Kenzo Okada 
Japan's leading moderns, w 
Okada, who came to 





on paint 


one of ho now 


lives in Manhattan. 
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COILS OF TIN PLATE—ACTUALLY 99% STEEL—READY FOR SHIPMENT AT J&L's ALIQUIPPA WORKS = vr . 


The Tin Mill... Bright Start for Better Living 


As “king of the kitchen,” the dependable tin can Recent improvements in the tin mill, as part of 

is keeping pace with America’s growth. J&L’s continuing expansion and improvement pro- 
For the tin can has extended its usefulness beyond gram, have increased J&L’s ability to supply the 

food to include beverages, household cleaners, motor growing needs of can manufacturers. 

oil, drugs, cosmetics and many other products that Here again J&L, the nation’s 

mean better living. fourth largest steel producer, con- 
This electrolytic tinning line at Jones & Laughlin, tributes to better living for all. 

one of the most modern in the industry, reels off 


coils of fine-quality tin plate at high speeds. Jones & Laughlin 
STEEL STEEL CORPORATION: PITTSBURGH 


J&L...A GREAT NAME IN STEEL 





the U.S. in 1950 with a full-fledged Tokyo 
reputation, feels his work has become 
liberated in the U.S., now sells out his 
shows at $3,500 tops. Dynasty harkens 
back to Okada’s past, recalling to him 
“the oldtime Japan,’ though the shapes 
are his own invention. Says he: “I find 
myself in nature and nature in myself. 
There are old pine trees in the picture 
(center), The blue and brown areas (up- 
per left) are like a rainbow, a cloud, rain 
or fog—any symbol you pick—but with 
a feeling of sky, air and space.” 

@ Red and Black, by Clyfiord Still. This 
is the Albright’s prime acquisition to date, 
because merely to own a Still is a rarity. 
Painter Still is so cantankerous that he 
flatly refuses to sell his work to any col- 
lector or museum not of his own choos- 
ing, and then is likely to offer only one 
painting at a take-it-or-leave-it price. The 
only other museums to own Still's work 
are the San Francisco Museum of Art, 
which gave him his first one-man show 
in 1943, and Manhattan's Museum of 
Modern Art, which had to wait two years 
after it devoted a whole room to Still in 
1952. Says Still, “I’m not at war with 
anyone, but I feel a responsibility. A 
painting in the wrong hands is a highly 
dangerous force, just like a mathemati- 
cal equation.” 

Speaking of What? Anunreconstructed 
individualist, Still was born in Grandin, 
N. Dak. in 1904, grew up on a farm, got 
an M.A. from the State College of Wash- 
ington, where he taught art for eight 
years. As a teacher in the California 
School of Fine Arts (1946-50), he was 
responsible, along with Mark Rothko, for 
developing a generation of painters now 
making their marks in Manhattan, Paris, 
Rome. Of his own development, he says 
“Each man has to find his own way. 
Painting forces ideas. A man has to strug- 
gle to stand, to go beyond all the extrane- 
ous material in him whick is just material 
for a psychiatrist's filing cabinet. I fought 
my own way out of this ocean to what is 
my own expression. But what the people 
want is not a bull in a field, but a Howard 
Johnson hamburger.” 

Although he calls many of his con- 
temporaries who show their works “the 
frustrated Bob Hopes of 57th Street,” 
Still rates high in abstract artists’ circles. 
Art Critic Clement Greenberg calls him 
“the most original painter alive’: Man- 
hattan’s Modern Museum places him 
among the top four U.S. abstractionists. 

To buy one of Still's works, Albright 
Director Smith made a direct approach. 
found Still in his third-floor walk-up Man- 
hattan studio. With 4o canvases on hand, 
Still placed only four against the wall. 
Topmost was the 9-ft.-54-in. by 13-ft. 
Red and Black, in Still-like hot red. vel- 
vety black and stalactites of white. Direc- 
tor Smith bought it on the spot (esti- 
mated price: $5,000 to $7,000). Still says 
he picked it for the Albright because “it 
speaks with vigor.’ As to what it speaks, 
whether of the West’s towering spaces 
and lost canyons or of city spaces, with 
looming, black skyscrapers, Painter Still 
does not say. 
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Why not make this the year? 
Your rewards will be rich— 
superb skiing, the smoothest 
skating ever, outdoor warm- 
water swimming and all-around, 
wonderful living—up in this 
white, bright, winter playground. 


Owned and operated by 
Union Pacific Railroad 


FOR RESERVATIONS: 


Address Mr. Winston McCrea, Mgr., Sun 
Valley, Idaho (or phone Sun Valley 
3311) or Union Pacific Railfoad, Room 
2439, Omaha 2, Nebr., or see your 
local travel agent. 
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NAA is at work in the fields of the future 


Outer Space: 


Fourth Frontier of Freedom 


The day approaches when command of space 


may be essential to our national security 


Today, our soldiers and sailors and airmen 
stand guard on the ramparts of the free world 
... but at the same time our civilian and mili- 
tary scientists and engineers are hard at work 
building our defenses on a new frontier. That 
frontier is Outer Space. There, someday soon, 
will lie the power to keep the world free—or 
enslave it. 

North-American Aviation is in the thick of 
this secret struggle. Its experience with super- 
sonic aircraft and missiles is the greatest in the 
free world. For several years now this experi- 
ence has been coming to grips with the toughest 
challenge of our time—perfecting weapons that 
will not only span the planet Earth, but also 
penetrate the airless void around it. 


Space Flight Starts Here 


First basic essential in the stupendous task 
of putting an inhabited vehicle into space is an 
engine with enough propulsive thrust to drive 
it up through and beyond the atmosphere on 
which conventional power plants rely. In 


essence, this is the same problem that NAA’s 
Rocketdyne Division has already solved in its 
trail-blazing work for our major missile pro- 
grams— Atlas, Jupiter, Thor, and Redstone. 

Naturally, the performance of these large 
rocket engines is classified. But this much can 
be said: rocket engines of the necessary power 
and efficiency to hurl a heavy payload into an 
earth-cireling orbit have been available from 
NAA's Rocketdyne Division for several years. 
But these engines are built for specific defense 
assignments under the direction of the Armed 
Services. The nation’s military capability 
wisely has not been diverted to the satellite 
program, which has been handled as a separate 
scientific project. 


Rocketdyne is already at work on novel pro- 
pulsion systems even more highly specialized 
for use in true space. It is to a combination of 
these with the high-thrust chemical rocket 
engines already being built in quantity that 
man can look for a vehicle that will actually 
navigate in space. 











INERTIAL NAVIGATION is the new art of guiding an aircraft to a pinpoint — without the help of stars, 


radio beams, or radar. N 


navig 








Man Into Space 

At North American's Los Angeles Divi- 
sion, the first flying model of a new kind of 
craft is being readied for flight test. It is a 
stub-winged bullet of a machine, with a 
shape reminiscent of the guided missile con- 
figurations that have been illustrated in the 
press in recent years. But it will carry aman. 

This is the X-15, powered by liquid-fuel 
rocket engines immensely more powerful 
than any airplane engine of the past. It is 
designed to carry man faster and higher 
than he has ever flown before. 

One day soon, the first X-15 will thrust 
off and point its needle-nose toward infinity. 
Up through fast-thinning atmosphere it 
will rocket, through the inferno of the heat 
barrier, into the upper altitudes where an 
unprotected man would disintegrate, on to 
the moment of weightlessness, the little- 
known phenomenon that will tell the pilot 
he is flying through space. 

Other bold new concepts now in develop- 
ment at North American include Weapon 
System 110, an incredibly fast upper-alti- 
tude bomber with global range for the Air 
Force, for which the Los Angeles Division 
has completed a unique design concept; and 
the carrier-based A3J, first supersonic 
attack weapon system for the Navy, which 
is being produced at the Columbus Division. 

These are the planes, based on the experi- 
ence North American has gained in build- 
ing more supersonic airplanes than all 





other companies combined, that will set the 
pattern for tomorrow. For over twenty 
years North American has proved its ability 
to meet the nation’s air needs—in quantity, 
on schedule, and at lowest possible cost. 
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AUTONETICS 





LOS ANGELES 
los Angeles, Conogo Port, Downey, Colifornic ; Colv 


mbus, Ohio, Neosho, Missov 


AA's Autonetics Division is a world leader in the development of inertial 
ation and other automatic flight control systems. 


The Age of Automatic Flight 

At this very moment, advanced aircraft 
—both manned and unmanned—are flying 
at speeds so far beyond what we now call 
supersonic that they must be controlled 
almost entirely by automatic electronic sys- 
tems. In both types, manned and unmanned, 
the control system is vital to the success of 
the mission. NAA's Autonetics Division is 
a world leader in creating these new auto- 
matic systems: flight controls, armament 
controls, inertial navigation, computers, 
and other complete control systems for the 





military and industry. 

Of even greater significance, however, is 
the technique Autonetics has developed for 
producing them in quantity. For these air- 
borne systems are so tiny that what would 
be a trunkful of standard gear must be 
miniaturized to fit into a cigar box...so 
rugged that they can perform with pinpoint 
precision even in the violent phenomena of 
supersonic flight through air and space... 
so reliable, as a result of Autonetics’ com- 
ponents testing procedures, that a pilot can 
trust them with his life—and our security. 
Autonetics is unique in its ability to mass- 
produce them with complete reliability. 


Nuclear Reactors: Power from the Atom 
For over ten years the Atomics Interna- 
tional Division of North American has been 
advancing the techniques for deriving 
practical power from the atom. Two of the 
most important power concepts under the 
Atomic Energy Commission's program 
have been pioneered by the division. 
Since last July the Sodium Reactor 
Experiment in the Santa Susana Moun- 


MISS DEVELO 





ROCKETDYNE 





tains near Los Angeles has been supplying 
electricity on an experimental basis to the 
homes and factories of the San Fernando 
Valley. The experiment will supply data for 
the 75,000 kilowatt station soon to be built 
for Consumers Public Power District of 
Nebraska. And on September 17, the 
Organic Moderated Experiment in Idaho 
Falls was brought to sustained nuclear fis- 
sion. It is the basis for two additional pro- 
posals for power plants—one in Piqua, Ohio, 
the other for a Latin American country. 

America is sharing the promise of the 
Peaceful Atom with other lands through 
Al-built reactors in Japan, Denmark, Ger- 
many, and Italy. 


Here, in North American, you'll find as 
potent a combination of scientific, engineer- 
ing, and production skills as any in Ameri- 
can industry. Because the efforts of these 
men are being spurred by the urgency of 
national defense, they are constantly forg- 
ing ahead into new “fields of the future.” 
Much of their work holds immense promise 


for science and industry. 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 
Change in Policy 


After 24 years of tramping hard on the 
nation’s credit brakes, the Federal Re- 
serve last week lifted its foot. FRB Chair- 
man William McChesney Martin Jr. and 
his board approved a cut in the discount 
rate from 34% to 3% by Federal Reserve 
Banks in New York, Richmond, Atlanta 
and St. Louis. The remaining eight dis- 
tricts were expected to follow soon. Next 
day the stock market reversed its bearish 
decline of recent weeks (see below), and 
U.S. businessmen everywhere breathed a 
sigh of relief. 

Under different circumstances the Fed- 
eral Reserve might have chosen some less 
spectacular method, such as open-market 
operations to increase bank reserves and 
ease credit. It chose a flat cut in the rates 
it charges member banks on loans as a 
dramatic signal to businessmen that it 
has changed its policy. The increasing 
worry of economists is not the state of 
business itself but the businessman's view 
of business, which has turned alarmingly 
sour in recent months. Said White House 
Economic Adviser Gabriel Hauge: “ Busi- 
ness is better than business sentiment.” 
And for this lack of confidence the Fed- 
eral Reserve has largely itself to blame. 

Barks from the Fed. Concentrating on 
the very real dangers of inflation, FRB 
Chairman Martin and his experts barked 
so long and so loud that they sounded as 
if the Federal Reserve was determined to 
keep credit tight come what may. Only a 
fortnight ago Chairman Martin preached 
harshly about inevitable declines (Time, 
Nov. 18). As it turned out, says Martin, 
“I talked too long’—meaning he may 
have laid it on too thick. Now Martin, 
who is no man to overstay the market, 
finally agreed with many businessmen 
that the risks of deflation outweigh the 
problems of inflation. He wants the U.S. 
to understand that just as the Federal 
Reserve carefully—and correctly—set out 
to pinch the inflationary bubble off the 
boom, so it also stands ready to ease cred- 
it to help prevent a slide into recession. 

What touched off the Fed’s rapid shift 
were many of the same mixed signs of 
advance and retreat apparent for months 
in the U.S. economy. The differences were 
in degree. Instead of the expected sea- 
sonal rise, overall industrial production 
slipped another notch in October to 142 
on the Federal Reserve's index, two points 
below September and four points below 
October 1956. While nondurable goods 
held steady, steel, producers’ equipment, 
construction materials and autos all were 
down, although much of the auto drop 
was due to the model changeover, and 
the Fed itself noted that November pro- 
duction schedules indicate a “marked 
recovery.” Bank loans to business were 
also down in October to a total $31.3 bil- 
lion, a decrease of $796 million since 
midyear v. an increase of $1.2 billion in 
1956 during the same period. The climb 
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C 
FEDERAL RESERVE'S MARTIN 
Mission accomplished. 


in the cost of living was also slowing 
down. Still another factor was personal 
incomes: down $1 billion between Sep- 
tember and October to an annual rate of 
$345.5 billion, though still 349% higher 
than October 1956. 

Help for the Treasury. To balance the 
bad news. the lagging housing industry 
seemed to be coming out of its slump 
with construction rates for the past 
months at 1,000,000 homes annually, up 
from the low of 930,000 units reached 
last winter. Last week the Government 
also forecast a record outlay for overall 
construction in 1957. 





Jim Burke—Lire 
TREASURY'S ANDERSON 


Job to do. 


For businessmen, the lowering of the 
discount rate will not automatically make 
more money available for loans, though 
some financial men expect the Federal 
Reserve to take steps to do so. But with 
the demand for money easing, the cut 
should start other interest rates down, 
make borrowing easier and cheaper. One 
man who should benefit is Treasury Sec- 
retary Robert B. Anderson, who must 
refinance $10 billion worth of 3% cer- 
tificates and raise another $1 billion in 
new cash this month. Last week, prepar- 
ing to announce the terms of the offering 
in a tight-money market, Anderson was 
prepared for the worst. But with the Fed- 
eral Reserve's action, he postponed the 
offering and now hopes to borrow at more 
favorable rates. 


WALL STREET 
Rally Round the Fed 


The stock market had closed, and the 
streets of Manhattan’s financial district 
were rain-soaked and half-deserted when 
word came of the Federal Reserve's deci- 
sion to reduce its discount rate. Wall 
Street was caught completely by surprise, 
but it acted fast. West Coast markets 
were still open, and they were swamped 
with orders to buy. Stocks rose sharply on 
the Pacific Coast Stock Exchange, giving 
the San Francisco branch its busiest hour 
in 25 years. 

Next morning the rush to buy on the 
New York Stock Exchange was so great 
that 1,270,000 shares were traded in the 
first hour, the heaviest one-hour volume 
since May 15, 1940, the day after Holland 
fell to the Germans. Just as prices began 
to ease, the Air Force announced a 50% 
rise in missile spending for fiscal 1959, 
and the market took off again. Led by air- 
crafts, it advanced steadily in all groups, 
ended the day at 439.35 on the Dow- 
Jones industrial average, up 11.41 points 
for a $4.2 billion gain in the market value 
of all stocks. It was the market’s second 
best day of the year, topped only by the 
spectacular Oct. 23 rise of 17.34 points. 

Clean Sweep. The market rally in 
stocks was nothing to what happened to 
bonds. With ever-increasing interest rates, 
the market has been slow, since buyers 
have held off and waited for even better 
buys. But with the discount rate cut, or- 
ders poured in to Wall Street from all 
over the U.S., particularly from institu- 
tional investors, and the bond market had 
its biggest rally since World War II. Many 
bond dealers were completely cleaned out. 
Most notable was a slow-selling $250 mil- 
lion offering of American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. When the Fed’s news 
broke, less than half of the A.T. & T. issue 
had been sold; a half hour later, the issue 
was sold—and oversubscribed. Dozens of 
other slow-moving issues disappeared 
completely into investment portfolios dur- 
ing the bond market’s hectic day. The 
rush to buy became so great that some 
underwriting syndicates were forced to ra- 
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tion their bonds by confining allotments 
to members. 

The recovery in bonds was also signif- 
icant for the stock market. With bond 
prices depressed, bond yields for the past 
year have been running at the highest 
levels since the Depression days of the 
1930s, and consequently closer to stock 
yields. (Last week the average yield on 
high-grade corporate bonds was 4.8% v. 
5.9% for the Dow-Jones_ industrials.) 
Since stocks are inherently more risky, 
many investors switched to bonds or did 
not invest at all. But bond dealers now 
think that the Fed’s action has established 
a firm bottom for the bond market, and 
that bond prices will edge up, widening 
the spread between stock and bond yields. 

Where Is Bottom? Whether or not the 
Fed's action meant that the stock market 
had also hit bottom when it closed off at 
419.79 on Oct. 22 was any expert's guess. 
Wall Street was still filled with bears who 
considered the stock rally only temporary, 
to be followed by a further decline to 400 
or 380 on the Dow-Jones average. They 
talked of “technical factors,” deteriora- 
tion in investor confidence, and a down- 
turn in business, disregarded plans for 
bigger defense spending and the chances 
of an unbalanced budget next year (see 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS). Just as it took a long 
time for the market’s optimism to turn 
to pessimism, say the bears, so it will take 
time—perhaps six months or a year—for 
the market to switch back again. 

On the other hand, many market ex- 
perts realize that the same psychological 
whimsy that has sent the market into a 
slump can halt its decline at the least sign 
of brightening economic weather. At 
week's end, Wall Street kept an anxious 
eye on the business barometers. Said Wal- 
ston & Co.’s Edmund W. Tabell, one of 
the Street's top market analysts: “If 
Christmas sales and automobile sales pick 
up, 420 will be the bear market low.” 


RAILROADS 
Traffic Down, Rates Up 


“The general public has substantially 
abandoned its use of trains for other 
modes of travel.” So said Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad President Howard E, Simp- 
son last week as the B. & O. petitioned the 
public service commissions of Maryland, 
Delaware and Pennsylvania for permis- 
sion to drop its Baltimore-New York City 
passenger service, once esteemed as the 
“prestige run.” Simpson, himself one of 
the few top railroaders to rise through the 
passenger department, had good reason to 
request a cutback. Of the B. & O.'s 
$34 million passenger deficit last year, 
$5,000,000 came from the six daily Balti- 
more—New York round trips. 

The B. & O.’s move, said railroaders, is 
part of a gentlemen’s agreement with the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, which runs 20 
Baltimore-New York round trips daily. 
In return for B. & O.’s stepping off the 
tracks, the Pennsy will pare down its 
own passenger service on the Baltimore— 
Washington and Cleveland—Detroit routes, 
where it is a major competitor of the 
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PRIME financial question con- 

fronting the Administration is 
whether or not Congress should be 
asked to increase the national debt 
limit beyond its present $275 billion 
ceiling. The federal debt last week 
stood at $273,351.797,516.09, only $1.7 
billion under the legal ceiling and with 
seven months still to go in fiscal 1958. 
The Treasury steadfastly maintains 
that it can squeeze by under the ceil- 
ing. But many Administration econo- 
mists doubt it, They argue that the 
debt limit must be raised, not only so 
that the U.S. can go on paying its bills, 
but also because the $275 billion ceil- 
ing has outlived its usefulness. 

Exactly how the Treasury expects to 
achieve its goal is a mystery. Fiscal 
Assistant Secretary William T. Heffel- 
finger, manager of the public debt, has 
flatly refused to release the all-impor- 
tant estimates of Treasury income v. 
outgo. Yet it is no secret that there 
will be one crisis after another until 
March 15, when heavy corporate tax 
payments start pouring in. From Octo- 
ber through February, Treasury income 
is at its lowest point, while expendi- 
tures continue at their high level. In 
fiscal 1957, for example, the U.S. Gov- 
ernment collected $24.4 billion from 
October through February, but spent 
$29.2 billion. Realizing its predicament, 
the Treasury got Congress to boost the 
debt limit temporarily to $278 billion 
until income picked up again. Early 
this year the Treasury thought it could 
get by, asked for no increase. But since 
then, estimated expenditures have gone 
up, while income may well decrease as 
a result of the business decline. 

es 

In actual dollars and cents, the total 
obligations of the U.S. already exceed 
the $275 billion debt limit, though 
technically the Treasury's books still 
show a $1.7 billion leeway. The Fed- 
eral National Mortgage Association 
and the Agriculture Department have 
issued $2.8 billion in notes and deben- 
tures held by banks and private in- 
vestors. These do not show up as part 
of the “national debt,” though they 
are Government obligations. 

And the Treasury can add still more 
to its actual obligations without tech- 
nically adding to the debt. Fannie May 
recently offered the public $802 mil- 
lion worth of notes, backed by the 
mortgages it holds, then used the pro- 
ceeds to pay back part of the $1.8 bil- 
lion it had borrowed from the Treas- 
ury. Agriculture’s Commodity Credit 
Corp., which has some $350 million in 
public loans, could also go into the 
open market, as it did in 1953 and 
1954, float $1 billion or more in loans 


THE DEBT CEILING 
It Can Cost More Than It Is Worth 












through “certificates of interest” on 
the surplus crops it holds. As a last re- 
sort, the Treasury can also draw down 
its $3.4 billion cash balance, i.e., un- 
committed money in the till, to pay 
bills. Yet even with such devices, says 
Assistant Secretary Heffelfinger, “the 
debt may be right at the roof before 
we see our way clear.” 
e 

Whether the Treasury makes it or 
not, many economists agree that it is 
high time for the U.S. to realign its 
thinking about the $275 billion ceiling 
since fiscal 1959 may bring even more 
serious debt management problems 
with heavier defense outlays in pros- 
pect (see NATIONAL AFFAIRS). The main 
value of the $275 billion figure has 
been to act as a psychological drag on 
Government spending. Originally set in 
1946, when the debt was $269 billion, 
the ceiling was low enough to remind 
the U.S, of the need for economy, but 
high enough to give the Treasury lee- 
way in its operations. But the Korean 
war pushed the debt right to the ceil- 
ing. Ever since, the Treasury and the 
Administration have been in such a 
constant struggle to manage the na- 
tion’s finances that the ceiling often 
costs more than it is worth. 

The Treasury is often unable to take 
advantage of fluctuating short-term in- 
terest rates to refund big amounts of 
the debt lest it go through the ceiling, 
must often borrow at times during the 
year when seasonal demands of busi- 
ness make money tightest and most 
expensive. Another problem is that 
such independent borrowers as Fannie 
May usually cost the U.S. more in the 
long run. With a lower credit rating, 
Fannie May pays an average 3.96% 
interest for the money it borrows v. an 
average 2.78% for the Treasury itself. 
The ceiling also costs the U.S. money 
in departments that have nothing to 
do with the Treasury. Said one Wash- 
ington economist: “I’ve seen the Navy 
cut back a program because it was 
afraid to spend money during a pinch, 
fire trained workers, then hire new 
workers later on and train them all 
over again when the pinch was over.” 

For all these reasons, many a finan- 
cial expert thinks that the U.S, must 
not only lift the debt limit; it must 
also change the way it thinks of the 
debt. When the ceiling was put on, the 
debt was 130% of the gross national 
product, But as the economy grew, the 
comparative size of the debt shrank 
until now it is only 62% of the gross 
national product. Thus, the federal 
debt could be doubled—and the bur- 
den would still be less than it was 
ten years ago. 
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B. & O. The New York Central also wants 
to cut its passenger runs. “If we could 
eliminate our passenger trains now,” said 
President Alfred E. Perlman last week, 
“our net income would be $80 million a 
year higher.” 

Carloading Crisis. That kind of radical 
surgery would not cure all the railroad 
ills. The rails are also being hurt by the 
drop in freight, which supplies 85% of 
their income. Last week  carloadings 
dipped 5.4% from the previous week— 
the sharpest week-to-week drop in three 
years—and were 12.6% under the same 
week of 1956. The overall picture was not 
quite so dark as the week-to-week statis- 
tics made it appear. Carloadings have 
been dropping from the 1956 level for 
most of this year, but the gap between 
loadings in 1957 and 1956 has remained 
steady. For the first six months, loadings 
were down 5.7%, and for the 44 months 
since, the decrease is no greater. Railmen 
hope the year ends off only about 5%. 

But to make the railroads’ financial 
position worse, railway workers last fort- 
night got a 12¢ hourly wage increase. The 
boost will cost rails some $300 million in 
the next year. To pay their higher bills, 
railroads last week were getting ready to 
request their 15th freight-rate hike since 
World War II (total freight-rate increase 
since then; 107%). The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission will look kindly upon 
the request. When the rails got their last 
rate raise in August, the ICC conceded 
that it was not enough, and invited them 
to come back for “further moderate in- 
creases."’ But ICC stipulated that this 
time the rails must ask for rate increases 
item by item, rather than an overall boost, 


TIE-IN LIQUOR SALES, in which a 
wholesaler torces dealer to take less 
popular brands before he can get 
scarce, top-quality liquors, are illegal, 
U.S. Supreme Court ruled. Case was 
brought against Magnolia Liquor Co., 
the sole Seagram's distributor in New 
Orleans, which required dealers to 
take Seagram’s Ancient Bottle and 
7 Crown brands in order to get scarce 
Scotch and Seagram’s V.O. 


U.S. AIR-CONTROL PLAN will get 
started with CAA’s order for $11.4 
million worth of jet age navigation 
equipment. Deal is first in $314 mil- 
lion program that by 1965 will set 
up ground stations to constantly give 
pilots exact geographical position and 
direction. Initial order consists of 
VORTAC navigation equipment for 
132 stations. 


HOT-CARGO PACTS, by which com- 
mon-carrier truck lines agree to boy- 
cott cargo going to or from any com- 
pany that is branded “unfair” by 
Teamsters union, are invalid. NLRB 
reversed its 1949 decision, said that 
such contracts are secondary boycotts 
in violation of Taft-Hartley Act. 


UNION STRIKE BENEFITS are 
tax-free gifts rather than taxable in- 
come, a federal court ruled in Milwau- 
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R. F. Kniesche 
B. & O. PrestIpENT SIMPSON 
Prestige was too much of a luxury. 


Most trunk lines will ask for increases 
on all but about 30 of 256 commodities. 
Coal will probably get hit, and the West- 
ern roads want higher rates for their east- 
ward shipments of farm goods, lumber 
and lumber products. Even the 25 Class I 
Southern roads, which have traditionally 
rebelled against stiff rate increases for 
fear of losing business to trucks, plan 
to join in the request, even though they 
may not seek boosts for pulpwood, to- 
bacco, alcoholic drinks. Finally, all the 


TIME CLOCK 


kee. Jury ordered Internal Revenue 
Service to return $108 that it assessed 
on $566 paid to Kohler Co. striker by 
United Auto Workers. Unless higher 
court revokes it, decision will set 
legal precedent affecting millions of 
dollars in taxes. 


COUNTRY CLUBS get $793 a year 
from average member. Survey of 50 
clubs with total enrollment of 31,000 
shows typical member spends $288 for 
dues, $141 for drinks, $244 for food, 
only $51 for sports, $69 for other items. 


RAMBLER SALES BOOM is pulling 
American Motors Corp. into the black 
and easing its self-admitted doubts of 
survival (Time, Sept. 23). Sales for 
first ten months of 1957 hit 77,318, top- 
ping all of 1955 and 1956, and deliv- 
eries in October—first month of the 
1958 series—ran 78% above deliveries 
of all Ramblers in October of 1956. 


FIRST U.S. TURBOPROP, the 410- 
m.p.h. Lockheed Electra, rolled off 
production lines a month ahead of 
schedule in race to beat Boeing’s 600- 
m.p.h. pure jet 707 (Time, Nov. 11) 
onto commercial air lanes. Lockheed 
has 141 firm orders for the $2,000,000 
plane, is scheduled to make first de- 
livery to Eastern Air Lines in August 
of 1958. 


rails are expected to petition for higher 
charges for loading and unloading export- 
import freight, and for permission to 
charge extra for switching, weighing and 
unloading domestic freight. 


GOVERNMENT 
Offer from G. M. 


Ever since the Government accused 
General Motors last July of making $17.4 
million in excess profits on a contract to 
build 599 F-84F Thunderstreak jet fight- 
ers (Time, Aug. 5), G.M. has jittered at 
the prospect of a court case and possible 
bad publicity. Last week Louisiana’s F. 
Edward Hébert, whose House Armed 
Services Subcommittee had brought out 
the original charge, announced that G.M. 
has moved to settle with the Government. 
It offered to refund a total of $9,701,458 
to the Air Force. Already in the hands of 
the Air Force is a check for $2,400,000 
to cover one section of the contract. 
G.M. also wants credit for another $2,- 
600,000 of the total that has been paid in 
corporate taxes, and has offered to refund 
another $4,701,458—provided that the 
government does not prosecute the com- 
pany. It is now up to the Government to 
decide whether to settle or go to court. 


TRAVEL 
Car Rentals for the World 


American Express, which likes to call 
itself a home away from home for Ameri- 
cans, last week decided to supply the 
home with a car. It teamed up with Hertz 
Corp., the world’s biggest car renter, to 
form a new company that will rent cars 


AFRICAN INDUSTRIALIZATION 
will be speeded by $3 billion Inga 
hydroelectric project, the world’s big- 
gest, to start building soon near mouth 
of the Congo River. Complex of dams 
and power stations will generate 200 
billion kw-h a year—about twelve 
times the output of Grand Coulee Dam 
—for power-short central Africa. Bel- 
gium figures project will attract $15 
billion to $20 billion in Congo indus- 
trial investment. 


ARABIAN OIL MONOPOLY, held 
by U.S.-owned companies, will be bro- 
ken if Japan’s new Arabian Oil Co. 
signs pending contract, upsetting the 
traditional 50-50 profit split. Terms 
of deal are still secret, but oilmen 
in U.S. and Tokyo say that Japanese 
company will pay about $2,000,000 a 
year to seek oil off shore of Saudi 
Arabia’s half of Neutral Zone, will 
give 56% of profits and several other 
benefits to Saudi Arabia. 


VARIABLE-RATE BONDS, with in- 
terest pegged to cost of living, will be 
sold by Farm Bureau Cooperative As- 
sociation of Ohio. Association will pay 
minimum of 414% on $1,000,000 issue 
to mature in 1968, but will boost rate 
two-tenths of 1% (up to a maximum 
of 7.1%) for every one-point rise in 
U.S. cost-of-living index. 
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are cluttered like this, they’re time wasters 


POPE eee een ee eeneenenenee see eereeeerereeneeenes sees 


If desks in your office 











It organized my work and doubled my work space 


“Look, no clutter on top or in drawers!” 
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i of desk, not worker 


Cluttered desks are a sure sign of an old fashioned 
office—a carry-over from the 20’s. Today’s modern 
offices have “‘clutter-proof’’ desks—the ingenious 
Shaw-Walker Desk that makes other desks 
obsolete by its many improvements. 

With these new desks, time-wasting top clutter 
and drawer hodgepodge are eliminated. Fully 
75% of things that drift around on top of other 
desks have a specific place inside this desk. There 


Built Like « 
Skyscraper” 


1957 


If you can't cure desk clutter it’s fault 


GHAW-WALKER 
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are off-the-desk trays for incom- 
ing, outgoing and pending letters, 
off-the-desk space for work or- 
ganizers, work separators, de- 
ferred projects, binders, books, 
pads, forms, card lists. There’s 
even an in-drawer wastebasket and provision for 
in-drawer phone! 

With Shaw-Walker ‘“‘Clutter-Proof” Desks, us- 
able working space on the desk tops is doubled. And 
with everything so well organized inside the desks, 
more work gets done, easier, faster. 

See these “‘clutter-proof’’ desks at our branch 
or dealer or write Shaw-Walker, Muskegon 84, 
Michigan for new 252-page Office Guide. 


Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Equipment 
Muskegon 84, Mich. Representatives Everywhere 





around the globe. The new firm, called 
Hertz American Express International 
Ltd., will set up a system whereby a trav- 
eler can drive a Hertz car to any U.S. 
airport, hop a plane. and have another 
Hertz auto meet him at the terminal 
abroad. The company will first blanket 
Europe with rental agencies, then push on 
to South America and the rest of the 
world, Eventually, a traveler will be able 
to rent a car from Aachen to Zanzibar 
simply by phoning his nearest Hertz or 
American Express office, travel agent, air- 
line or shipping company. 

The deal is a natural. American Ex- 
press, which has been referring car-rental 
requests from American tourists to other 
companies, will now get the customers it- 
self. Hertz, which has been hampered in its 
foreign growth because of the difficulty of 
lining up foreign credits, will have Ameri- 
can Express help in approaching bankers 
abroad. 

Hertz will own 51% of the new com- 
pany’s stock, and Hertz Chairman Leon 
C. Greenebaum, 49, and Hertz President 
Walter L. Jacobs, 61, will run it. Not only 
will American Express cash in on the po- 
tentially rich market for foreign-car rent- 
als, but the deal also calls for it to invest 
in Hertz Corp. so that it can participate 
in domestic profits. Express is buying 
25.000 Hertz Corp. common shares at the 
current market price, has an option to 
buy 75,000 more over the next four years 
for no less than 42{ or no more than 
603 each, Says American Express Presi- 
dent Ralph Reed; “The thing that attract- 
ed us was Hertz’s dramatic growth. Those 
people are aggressive, and they are mov- 
ing fast.” 

Hertz has indeed moved fast since 1953, 
when it was sold by General Motors to 
the old Omnibus Corp., which operated 
bus lines in New York City and Chicago. 
In four years, Hertz’s operating revenues 
have risen from $28.7 million to 1957's 
expected $78 million, which will bring 
$6,000,000 in after-tax profits. Now that 
the 107-year-old company has the highly 
useful services of the 405 American Ex- 
press offices, it can really step on the 
gas overseas. Says Hertz’s Greenebaum: 
“Our goal is an annual volume of $15 
million overseas in three years. By that 
time, we expect to make a profit on this 
of $1,250,000 a year.” 


ATOMIC ENERGY 
A Baby Is Born 


In the little (pop. 600) town of Ship- 
pingport, Pa. this week, a man in a white 
protective suit will step alone into the 
spotless puzzle box of the world’s most 
powerful atomic reactor. After he shuts 
twelve one-ton doors and gives the final 
signal, giant control rods will lift slowly 
out of the uranium reactor core to start a 
sustained chain reaction. At the moment 
the reactor “goes critical.” a flow of 
so8° F, water will pass through the core 
chamber, starting a nuclear process that 
eventually will produce steam to generate 
electric power. After three years and $110 
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million spent by the U.S. and the Du- 
quesne Light Co. on the Ohio Valley 
plant, the nation’s sluggish private atomic 
energy program will show its first prac- 
tical results. 

Shippingport will be the first U.S. reac- 
tor to produce commercially on more than 
an experimental scale. When full pow- 
er capacity of 60,000 to 100,000 kw. is 
reached around the first of the year, it 
should supply customers of the Duquesne 
Light Co. with enough electricity to light 
between 100,000 and 167,000 homes. It 
will still not be commercially competitive. 





SHIPPINGPORT’S REACTOR CoRE 
No conception without sex. 


Compared to coal-driven plants in the 
Ohio Valley, which sell electricity at a 
rock-bottom 4 mills per kw-h, or the na- 
tional average of 7 to 8 mills, Shipping- 
port power will cost as much as 65 mills 
per kw-h because of the high construction 
cost. Duquesne will tap the power only 
in peak-load periods. 

Safety First. The high cost of Shipping- 
port is due greatly to the need to test sev- 
eral versions of similar equipment to find 
out which is best for commercial power 
production. But for the AEC and dozens 
of private subcontractors that built it, 
Shippingport will provide the first really 
thorough investigation of nuclear plant 
safety—the main drawback so far 
to production for profit. 

Though actually a model T compared 
to future reactors, its pressurized (2,000 
Ibs. per sq. in.) water reactor is similar 
to the safe, older model that drives the 
atomic submarine U.S.S. Nautilus. To 
make absolutely sure that no radioactive 
water ever escapes, its 100,000 ft. of pipes 
are linked by 20,000 welds, each checked 
by X ray and coded to tell which worker 


made it on what date. The ordinary Safe- 
guards against the escape of radioactive 
rays are backstopped by the 5-ft.-thick 
walls of the plant. 

To the expense of such caution was 
added the extra costs of a deliberate slow- 
down on construction to recheck every- 
thing in the process. For example, the 58- 
ton reactor core was lowered into place as 
slowly as three-thousandths of an inch at 
a time, a job that took 24 hours. But for 
Navy Rear Admiral Hyman G. Rickover, 
who closely checked the building of the 
reactor at Shippingport (and of the Nau- 
tilus), the whole point was to make the 
plant “safe enough for my son to play in.” 
To persistent questions from businessmen 
about the high costs, Rickover has one 
stock answer: “You people are asking for 
conception without sex.” 

AEC Chairman Lewis Strauss last week 
tried to head off mounting congressional 
criticism on the slowness of U.S. reactor 
development. Dedicating the AEC’s $17 
million experimental sodium reactor in 
the Santa Susana Mountains near Los An- 
geles, which will supply 6,500 kw. of elec- 
tricity to the Southern California Edison 
Co., Strauss indicated that more Govern- 
ment money would now go into such ad- 
vanced plants. Present plans already call 
for a $1 billion investment by the mid- 
1960s “in some 18 or 20 nuclear power 
plants serving homes and industries across 
our nation.” 


ADVERTISING 
How the Mop Flops 


Along Manhattan’s Madison Avenue, 
where no one ups periscope without first 
checking with the research boys, admen 
were passing around the latest gag: 

The research director of a major agency 
was ordered to prepare a study about 
fleas. He put a flea on his desk and trained 
it to jump over his finger at his com- 
mand. Then he pulled out two of the flea’s 
six legs. “Jump.” he ordered, and the 
flea still jumped. Two more legs came 
off. Again the flea jumped. Finally, he 
pulled off the last two. “Jump,” he com- 
manded. The flea did not move. With 
that, the research director wrote his 
report: “When a flea loses all six legs, it 
becomes deaf.” 


SELLING 
Black Magic 


The U.S. auto salesman will try any- 
thing once—as long as it sells cars—and 
over the years he has explored every gim- 
mick from tears to stripteasers. But last 
week in San Diego, the Walt Tufford 
Plymouth agency signed the sales booster 
to top them all: a professional hypnotist 
named Richard N. Mikesell. 

For the sum of $300 (half in advance) 
Hypnotist Mikesell, 39, a onetime auto 
salesman himself, guaranteed to “instill 
confidence, enthusiasm and self-control” 
into Tufford’s salesmen—all by hypnosis, 
usually applied at two sessions five days 
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Their“Seats” 
were reserved in 
4 seconds fiat 


Now you can reserve Clipper* Cargo space exactly as you 
book a Pan Am passenger seat—thanks to “PAT” —the 
Pan Am Teleregister. 

In a matter of seconds the industry’s first coast-to-coast 
electronic reservations system confirms your cargo space 
to any of 111 destinations on all six continents. No wait- 
ing! No chance of human error! 

This is just one of the advantages Pan Am Clipper Cargo 
offers you. There are others: 

FASTEST DELIVERY TO ALL THE WORLD. No other 
airline can match Pan Am’s wide variety of direct inter- 
national flights from the U. S. 

“DOORSTEP” SERVICE FROM ANYWHERE IN THE 
U. S. Just contact Pan Am, your local airline, cargo agent 
or forwarder. 

THE WORLD’S MOST MODERN AIR FLEET. Pressurized 
and temperature-controlled planes are available for 
“delicate” cargos. 

LOWEST AUTHORIZED RATES. Pan Am Clipper Cargo 
rates are the minimum prescribed for any scheduled air 
carrier! 

And remember this: you can actually save when you ship 
by air—as much as 95% on insurance, up to 75% on pack- 
ing and crating, nearly 85° on delivery charges. 

Let the Pan Am Cost Comparison Plan give you the 


whole story. Compare the facts and figures in advance. 


Prove that air cargo can literally put money in your pocket. 


If you want to hear more about the Pan Am Cost Compari- 
son Plan, phone Pan Am (in New York, STillwell 6-7341). 
Or write L. P Cornwall, Cargo Sales Mer., P O. Box 1790, 
New York 17, N. Y., for the free booklet, *“There’s Profit 


in the Air!” 


PAN AME 
CLULOPPER CARGO 


> 


FASTEST DELIVERY TO ALL THE WORLD 





©Trade Mark, Reg. U. 5. Pat, Off. 
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On a y 
anqaun 
Basis 


IT has been 22 years 
since you could command as 
much tax-free, take home in- 
come as is now available from 
state, municipal, revenue and 


other tax-exempt bonds. 


* Today $10,000 will buy as 
much tax-exempt income as 
$15,000 would buy five years 
ago—and as much as $20,000 
would buy 12 years ago. 








Jew low price levels have 
created these extraordinary 
tax-free income opportunities 
in bonds long recognized for 
their security and strength. 


Send without obligation for our 
current list of tax-exempt offerings 
and an accompanying tax chart 


showing the yield advantages of 
tax-exempts for an individual 
investor in your income bracket. 


Ask for TM-11. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. INC. 


123 SOUTH LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 
35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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apart. First Mikesell puts his subjects in 
a trance, then talks to them about “posi- 
tive thinking,” building up confidence in 
their selling ability. Afterwards, says he, 
they feel like new men. The first charge 
lasts anywhere from one to two weeks; in 
a month the client is ready for a recharge. 
Says Mikesell: “This is no zombie deal. 
I simply apply hypnosis—and I apply a 
form of enthusiasm. The enthusiasm is 
false, of course. It has to be, so as not to 
irritate any neurotic tendencies; but it 
does act as a crutch to carry them over 
any temporary slumps.” 

Hypnotized salesmen insist the scheme 
works. Starting out with two slumping 
salesmen at the agency where he worked, 
Mikesell experimented on them “when- 
ever we had time between deals.” Sudden- 
ly both men went on hot selling streaks, 
and the agency promptly sent 13 of its 
22 salesmen in for the same treatment. 
Result, according to the agency: eight of 
the 13 are doing 100% better, two are 
much better, one a little better, only two 
showed no improvement. Says one man, 


| who grumpily treated every customer as 


a “tire kicker,” someone who is just kill- 
ing time: “Now I treat every customer 
as a potential buyer, and I've been right 
up in the top five.” Says another, who 
boosted his earnings $300 a month: “I'm 
not sure exactly what he did. He told me 
customers are prone to lie a little bit. He 
said I believed too much of what a cus- 
tomer told me about deals other sales- 
men would give them. He told me to re- 
main honest and straightforward—give 
the best deal I could. But, of course, never 
believe a damn thing one of them says.” 


PERSONNEL 
Changes of the Week 


@ Bowman Gray, 50, moved up from ex- 





ecutive vice president to president of 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. (Camel, 
Winston, Salem), second largest U.S. to- 





bacco manufacturer (first: American To- 
bacco Co.}. He succeeds Edward A. Darr, 
67, who becomes vice chairman of the 
board and chairman of the executive com- 
mittee; Chairman John C. Whitaker re- 
mains as chief executive officer. Bowman 
Gray, older brother of Defense Mobilizer 
Gordon Gray, began at Reynolds as a 
salesman in 1930 while his father was 
company president, became assistant sales 
manager in 1939, sales manager in 1952, 
executive vice president in 1955. A chief 
stockholder (50.000 shares), he has had 
a hand in pushing Reynolds sales toward 
this year’s record goal of $1 billion, faces 


| the task of keeping up sales of Winston, 


now the best-selling filter tip, which is 
pressed by Kent. 

@ Yves Saint-Laurent, 21, designer for 
Paris’ fashion-pacing House of Dior, was 
named chief designer, thereby becoming 
successor to the late Christian Dior. Lean, 
shy and bespectacled, Algerian-born Saint- 
Laurent got his start at only 17 when Dior 
plucked him from a fashion-designer con- 
test he was judging, made the boy his 
protégé. Saint-Laurent took charge of 
Dior’s lower-priced clothes for Dior's 





Eddy Von der Veen 
Dror Successor SAINT-LAURE? 
Designed and fitted by the master. 


spring collection this year, is unofficially 
credited with designing nearly half of 
this fall's. 

@ Dr. Walter R. Dornberger, 62, former 
German general and one of Germany's 
leading rocket engineers before and during 
World War II, was named technical as- 
sistant to President Leston Faneuf of Bell 
Aircraft Corp. Dornberger directed V-1 
and rocket-powered V-2 missiles at Peene- 
miinde, Germany's big rocket-research 
center, where he bossed Wernher von 
Braun, a top U.S. Army missile expert. 
Dornberger later developed Bell’s Rascal, 
air-to-surface guided missile now used by 
the Strategic Air Command. 

q J. (for James) Russell Duncan, 4o. 
vice president of Chicago’s Consolidated 
Foundries & Mfg. Corp. since 1954, was 
elected president of Minneapolis-Moline, 
farm implement company founded in 
1929, succeeding Henry S. Reddig, 50, 
who resigned. The move followed a share- 
holder revolt in which Raider J. Patrick 
Lannan (Time, July 25, 1955) and two 
associates won places on Minneapolis- 
Moline’s board of directors two months 
ago. Lannan’s H. M. Byllesby & Co. 
bought into Minneapolis-Moline two years 
ago with Henry Reddig and his brother 
Edward when the company’s prospects 
looked good and its stock was selling at 
$18 a share (with a book value of $47). 
But the company failed to strengthen its 
competitive position, was hard-hit by the 
slump in farm income, saw its earnings 
drop from $66 million in 1956 to about 
$57 million in the fiscal year ending Nov. 
1, its stock fall to $10 a share. Tall, 
Arizona-born Russ Duncan is considered 
strong on sales, will try to overcome the 
poor sales and service system that has 
caused most of Minneapolis-Moline’s trou- 
bles. Says Lannan, who submitted Duncan 
to psychological tests before hiring him: 
“This is a 363-day-a-year man, He takes 
off Thanksgiving and Christmas.” 
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HUGLEM IN YOUR BUSINESS 


“Automating” your office procedure 


NG A 


might provide the answer 


Order processing time at Reynolds Metals was 
cut from days to hours by an “automated” Order- 
matic Service System. A customer’s order received 
anywhere in the country now can be converted into 
a written production order at any one of Reynolds’ 
plants and acknowledged in a matter of hours—an 


operation that once took days. 


Orders are sped by facsimile, Western Union or 
Private Teletype, then processed automatically. Spe- 
cially designed forms by Moore are used throughout 
the system. Reynolds reports shorter processing 
time, improved shipping notice, faster accumulation 
of order statistics, and reduced workload of sales- 


men, sales service and production control personnel. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS 
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Moore Business Forms, the largest company in 
its field, has developed procedures with Automated 
Data Processing—or ADP—which have proved of 


value to both small businesses and large. 


Moore makes no ADP machines—simply analyzes 
your problem ... plans the proper ADP system for 
your business .. . designs and manufactures forms 


needed for maximum efficiency. 


Call the Moore Man—he’s listed in the telephone 
directory. Over 300 offices and factories across the 
U. S., Canada, Mexico, Caribbean and Central 
America. Or write Moore Business Forms, Inc., at 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., Denton, Texas, or Emeryville, 
Calif. No obligation, of course. 
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The flavor of Paris in every sip! 
TRY A DUBONNET COCKTAIL! 


One-half DUBONNET, one-half gin, stir 
thoroughly with ice, strain, add twist 
of lemon peel. In every ~ 
way...night or day... . 
there's “lively lightness” 
in gay DUBONNET! 





DUBONNET is made according to the original French formula created by the Dubonnet Family in 184. 


DUBONNET APERITIF WINE » SCHENLEY IMPORT CO., NEW YORK 









to the perfect host: 
THE TROLLEY BAR 


From a collection of trolley bars, 
this walnut contemporary design 
opens to a full 62 inches of workable 
buffet or bar space. These are 
hidden assets: three drawers; 
adjustable bottle shelf; black heat- 
proof, stain-proof top; and 

large easy-running wheels. 


Very Inpetat Howe git 





HERITAGE 


FURNITURE, 


INC., 


HIGH POINT, N.C. 








MILESTONES 


Born. To Steve Allen, 35, owl-eyed TV 
funnyman; and Jayne Meadows, 35, red- 
haired TV. paneleer (/’ve Got a Secret): 
their first child (his fourth), a son; in 
Manhattan. Name: William Christopher. 
Weight: 8 Ibs. 8 oz. 





Born. To Yvonne de Carlo, 35, sultry 
brunette cinemadventuress and Robert 
Drew Morgan, 42, muscled Hollywood 
stunt man: their second child, second son; 


in Santa Monica, Calif. Name: Michael 
Robert. Weight: 7 lbs. 15 oz. 


Died. Moro Naba (“Master of the 
Earth”), 53, sword-waving. plume-wearing 
emperor of the warlike French West Afri- 
can Mossi tribe (some 1,700 members), 
whose government council seated both a 
minister of war and of defeat (on the 
grounds that victory needs no diplomatic 
skill but defeat does), and whose tribal 
tradition demanded that he titularly de- 
clare war on the neighboring Soussou 
tribe every Wednesday morning and al- 
low himself to be “persuaded” by trib- 
al elders to postpone the expedition; after 
a short illness; in Ouagadougou, French 
West Africa. 


Died. Gerald B. (for Burton) Winrod, 
57. big, bellicose self-styled “Reverend,” 
race-baiting bigot, editor of the Defender, 
the monthly propaganda whip of his pseu- 
do-religious organization, “The Defenders 
of the Christian Faith;” of pneumonia; 
in Wichita, Kans. A deep-voiced radiora- 
tor who flourished in the Father Coughlin- 
Huey Long era, Winrod thundered his 
rabid invective from his Wichita head- 
quarters, clipped his mustache like Hit- 
ler's, lumped Presidents Wilson, Roose- 
velt, Truman and Eisenhower as members 
of the “international Jewish banking fra- 
ternity” trying “to sovietize” the U.S. 


Died. Antonin Zapotocky, 72, calculat- 
ing President (since Klement Gottwald’s 
death in 1953) of Czechoslovakia, one- 
time (1948-53) Prime Minister, gaunt old 
wheelhorse of the Czech Communist Par- 
ty, and one of the architects of the 1948 
bloodless coup that smashed Czech democ- 
racy and imposed Red rule; of a heart 
attack: in Prague. Stonecutter by train- 
ing, Zapotocky was a longtime trade un- 
ionist and Parliamentary Deputy (1920- 
38. 1945-48). tenaciously survived jail 
terms, Nazi concentration camps and de- 
stalinization purges, but, for all his rise to 
power, remained in the shadows—primari- 
ly a backstage figure. 


Died. Martin T. Lacey, 75 (less one 
day), iron-jawed, dent-nosed sparkplug 
(since 1903) of the New York labor front, 
kingpin Teamsters union leader who 
fought the Beck-Hoffa-Dio racketeers for 
his New York Teamsters’ Joint Council 
16 presidency but lost it to Hoffa’s pal. 
John J. O'Rourke, last January; of a heart 
attack in his sleep; in Washington Town- 
ship, N.J. 
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A Honeywell electronic control system engineered 
exclusively for the U. S. Navy governs air 
conditioning aboard the giant aircraft carrier 

USS Forrestal. Heart of the system is a unique 
magnetic amplifier. It has no tubes, no 
transistors, no moving parts, and must perform 

at least 10,000 hours without attention. 

Designed to maintain constant temperatures in 
such critical areas as the ship’s special 
workshop, this control system is another example 


of advanced engineering from Honeywell. 


Honeywell 








Only STEEL can do so many jobs 





It’s “Snowflake” Time. Any day now, your nearby appliance Steel Christmas Trees. Aren't these lovely little Christmas 
dealer will begin decorating his store with snowflakes to sym- trees? They're made from tin plate waste, recovered after a 
bolize a wonderful idea in gift-giving for the lady in your life: bottle cap manufacturer punched circular pieces out of the 
“Make it a White Christmas—Give her a Major Appliance.” sheet. Even more interesting: the trees were made by the 
Few gifts will do more to lighten labor and brighten her life. National Junior Achievement “Company of the Year,” spon- 

sored by U.S. Steel's Columbia-Geneva Division, San Francisco. 
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Two-Million-Gallon Stainless Steel Tank. A chemical 40 years and lined it with USS Stainless Steel sheets. Field 


company needed a tank to store ammonium nitrate, so they crews of U. S. Steel's Consolidated Western Division han- 
took an old concrete reservoir that hadn't been used for over dled the job, which required 34% miles of lap-seam welds, 
\ 


Watch the United States Steel Hour on TV every other Wednesday (10 p.m. Eastern time). 








so well 


Hot Dog! To the disgust of 
the pooch in the picture, the 
wiener-like objects are made 
from steel. They are oxygen 
tanks intended for submarines, 
and, because every inch of 
space is valuable, they are 
curved to fit the contour of the 
hull. U. S. Steel's National 
Tube Division made them. 








UNITED STATES STEEL 





American Bridge . . . American Steel & Wire and Cyclone Fence... Columbia-Geneva Steel 
Consolidated Western Steel . Gerrard Steel Strapping . . . National Tube. . . Oil Well Supply 
Tennessee Coal & Iron... United States Steel Homes United States Steel Products 


United States Steel Supply Divisions of United States Stee! Corporation, Pittsburgh 


Union Supply Company - United States Steel Export Company - Universal Atlas Cement Company 7-2635 








SHE DESERVES 
TO EAT OUT 


—at least once a week! 





Whether it be dinner, breakfast, 
brunch or lunch... the pleasure’s made 
greater by America's best-loved 
beverage—coffee! And Chase & Sanborn 
Coffees are served by more fine 

hotels and restaurants 
throughout America 
than any other brand! 





Bargain 


‘hin FARES Lay 


Fly in first-class comfort with REAL 
— Latin America’s largest airline! 
Complimentary hot meals served 
aloft...attentive bi-lingual steward- 
esses...66 Ib. baggage allowance. 
See your travel agent. 


Special rates on contract flights — 
for sales conventions, etc. Write 
for all the details. 


General cargo and specific commodities 
‘shipped at lowest applicable rates! 
Scheduled departures—on-time arrivals. 
See your freight forwarder. 

MIAMI, FLA. 244 Biscayne Blvd. 

WEW YORK, N.Y. 545 Fifth Ave. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 516 S. Michigan Ave. 

WASHINGTON, DC 1025 Vermont Ave.,NW 

RESEDA, CAL. 7121 Reseda Blvd. 


Fie EAL 


UBRAZILIAN INTERNATIONAL AIRLINES | 
LATIN AMERICA’S LARGEST AIRLINE 
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Upbeat 


As the sniffles faded away last week 
Asian flu was no longer a big menace to 
crowd-filled movie houses. Boosting totals 
by some 1.500.000 adult admissions (a 
5.4% increase over the previous week), a 
sudden moviegoing upswing ended a ten- 
week fall in attendance that had dropped 
23.7% below the same 1956 period. Ex- 
cept for the Midwest. the reverse trend 
was nationwide, and the flu-thawed East 
boasted the highest jump (14%). 


The New Pictures 

Don't Go Near the Water (M-G-M} 
is based on William Brinkley’s nutty little 
bestselling novel about Navy public rela- 
tions. Slickly directed by Charles Walters 
(High Society), it turns out to be at its 
best a gloriously goofy show. 

The heroes of this naval epic of World 
War II are the officers and men of a 
P.R.O. outfit stationed on a Pacific island 
called Tulura. Theirs not to reason why. 
Theirs but to dream of the bounding main 
as they stare at the waves in the water- 
cooler, and to suffer in silence one of the 
subtler horrors of war: Lieut. Commander 
Clinton T. Nash (Fred Clark), a sort of 
sugar-coated Queeg. This pill is secretly 
known, to those who have to take him 
as “Marblehead” (“And not just because 
he is bald”). In civilian life Marblehead 
was a broker ( Merrill Lynch, Pierce. Fen- 
ner & Beane), and he got himself a direct 
commission “without the corrupting effect 
of any intervening naval training.” He 
compensates for this deficiency by soak- 
ing his gold braid in brine whenever the 
green seems to be wearing off, and by 
declaring loud and often, in peculiarly de- 


fective sailor-Latin (‘You're getting my 
bilge up!”), that a P.R.O. does just as 
much to win the war as an LST. 


to disastrous lengths 
to prove the point. He whips up a Holly- 
wood-type talent search for “the typical 
Navyman,” whom he personally selects, 
sight unseen, because he likes the fellow’s 
name: Farragut Jones. It represents the 
finest in Navy tradition, but from the 
first word uttered by Boatswain's Mate 
Jones (Mickey Shaughnessy )—a_ short 
unpleasant sound that is blotted from 
the sound track by a stentorian beep 

it is apparent that he represents one of 
the worst mistakes a recruiting officer 
ever made. Lieut. Siegel (Glenn Ford), 
Marblehead’s chief whipping boy. is as- 
signed to rectify the error, and manages 
to teach the brute a few appropriate 
words to say at war-bond rallies. Touched 
with gratitude after his first public ad- 


Marblehead goes 


dred. Seaman Jones takes the opportu- 
nity to tell one and all, including the 
admiral himself, that Lieut. Siegel is “the 


best (BEEP!) officer I ever served under.” 

Marblehead’s most pernicious problem 
is a leering, sneering. domineering war 
correspondent (Keenan Wynn) who would 
rather chase a bottle than a battle, and 


likes to brag that he wears “a 7§ 





Frep CLark & GLENN Forp 


"You're getting my bilge up!" 

[hat] and about the same size in dames.” 
The problem becomes critical when the 
correspondent threatens to denounce Mar- 
blehead, in print. for building an officers’ 
club while the men have none. Marble- 
head gets out of that one by forcing his 
officers to build the clubhouse themselves 

a project that produces a gorgeous 
slapstick sequence. easily the funniest 
scene in the picture. 

The picture has plenty of love interest 
(Anne Francis and Gia Scala), and even 
provides something in the way of a battle. 
Lieut. Siegel at one point sees service on 
a heavy cruiser—but it’s only she-duty. 
He is assigned to look after a lady corre- 
spondent (Eva Gabor), who is all too 
easily persuaded to part with her panties, 
which are next seen fluttering from the 
halyards as the ship goes into battle. 
“Ggrrulfskrggrowlk!” roars the admiral, 
but a seaman standing by reminds him, 
with a jaw squared in patriotism, ‘Sir, 
that’s what we're fighting for!” 





Kiss Them for Me (20th Century- 
Fox). Frederic Wakeman’s Shore Leave, 
a novel about World War II that was 
published 13 years ago, told the public 
some home truths about how civilians 
were living while servicemen were dying 
—good reading but bad box office at the 
time. Now that the issue is safely dead, 
this movie stages a mighty flashy funeral. 

The heroes are three Navy aces (Cary 


Grant, Ray Walston, Larry Blyden) who 
hitch a ride back home for a four-day 
pass. “I came here to get drunk and 
chase girls.’ Grant announces grandly, 


but pretty soon an s.o.b. of a VIP (Leif 
Erickson) tries to pull him off the girls 
and push him on a stage—to make like 

hero for war workers. The rest of the 
story describes how Grant gets even with 
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How to be sure of swift shipping 





What terrible torture Tom used to endure Life’s a big bed of roses now, sweet as a dream 


‘Cause his shipping was slow and deliveries unsure Tom calls RAILWAY EXPRESS ... the dependable team! 


i 


Ask any businessman which carrier gives the most 
satisfactory service year in and year out. Chances 


are he'll say Railway Express. Reasons? Speed, 4 
dependability, over-all economy, vast coverage... EXPRESS 


and one more — teamwork. 


You see, the entire Railway Express team has but one 
job, and that's to meet your every shipping need. The 
result? Performance no one else can match. So, 
whether you're sending or receiving, here or abroad... 
always call Railway Express, the complete rail-air-sea 





shipping service. 
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..with Comfort 


One sip of Southern Comfort and you like it! The only liquor 
kissed with sunny southern nectar to heighten your 
enjoyment. Try Comfort -on-the-rocks ... straight over ice 
with a twist of lemon peel... and appreciate its good taste! 


Southern Comfort, naturally! 


SOUTHERN COMFORT CORPORATION © ST LOUIS 3. MISSOURI! * 100 PROOF LIQUEUR 





THIs Is the unique gift. 

The Polaroid® Land Camera.:The only camera that 
gives you a picture in sixty seconds—the camera that 
everyone’s talking about, that everyone wants. 

Available in five models from $72.75 to $169.50. 
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the fellow by making time with his girl 
(Suzy Parker), and how in four days the 
three flyers get so sick of looking at 
civilians they decide they would rather 
go back and face Japs. 

Wakeman tried to wake the public with 
sweet reason, but he also used the whip- 
lash, and the script still lays it on. “Ain't 
that beautiful?” sighs one of the airmen 
with the blissful look of a man falling 
asleep after a hard day’s work, as he lis- 
tens to a radio commercial. “Everybody 
still selling things to everybody else.” And 
when asked what he is fighting for, Grant 


GRANT & PARKER 
drunk and chase girls.’ 





blandly quotes the cornball who declared 
“I'm fighting for my right to boo the 
Dodgers.” But the moviemakers, well 
aware that the script is flogging a dead 
horse, keep their actors busy swinging 
the bladder like a stageful of burlesque 
bananas. 

Jayne Mansfield, cast as a swing-shift 
susie whose hair is “natural except for 
color,” and who appreciates a uniform 
“to the fullest extent,” fills a dispropor- 
tionate amount of screen time, not to 
mention space. But the show is saved at 
almost every turn by Actor Grant. At 
53, he is perhaps the only one of the 
older generation of movie heroes who can 
still walk into a closeup without pinning 
up his jowls. And even a bad line some- 
how seems great when Cary pays it out 
as smooth as tooth paste. As for a good 
line, he can drop it like a radioactive 
potato. Item: “What is your ex-wife call- 
ing you about?” asks Actress Parker. And 
Grant, fumbling for a bottle, murmurs 
vaguely: “Dunno. Maybe she wants to 
consummate the divorce.” 


Operation Mad Ball (Columbia}, ac- 
cording to some wacky prerelease pub- 
licity, is based on the bestselling book, 
Webster’s’ New Collegiate Dictionary. 
Anybody who enjoyed the book had bet- 
ter skip the picture—as usual, Hollywood 
has changed the story. The new one 
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Be sure your next car has the protection 
of laminated “safety-cushion” glass 





Check window edges for the plastic interlayer 
that reduces the hazard of flying glass 


Larger glass area is an important 
feature of the new model cars. You'll 
like this picture window vision. And 
if your car has laminated “‘safety- 
cushion” glass, you'll also have added 
protection from the hazard of flying 
glass. 


A sheet of transparent plastic, lam- 
inated between two pieces of glass, 
acts as a cushion, helps prevent shat- 
tered glass from flying. All cars manu- 
factured in the United States have 
laminated safety glass in their wind- 
shields. And you can have this same 
protection in the side windows of 
your car, too. 

Look for the “‘safety-cushion” line 
along the edge of the glass in your 
car window. It’s the sign of lami- 


nated construction. 
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ROLLS WITH THE PUNCH, ‘Tough plastic in- 
terlayer “gives” when hit. It’s the “‘safety 


cushion” in laminated glass. 


EVEN WHEN STRUCK, laminated safety g 
is engineered to hold together, reduce 
hazard of flying fragments. 





lass 


the 


Watch the Du Pont Show of the Month” ninety minutes of the best in live television—CBS Network. 


Du Pont does not manufacture lami- 
nated safety glass. It is a supplier of 
the “safety cushion” used as the inter- 
layer in the construction of this glass. 
The Du Pont trademark for this poly- 
vinyl butyral plastic is BUTACITE®. 


"C6. u.5 pat ore 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
«+. THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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The Smallest Watch In The World 


is a creation by LeCoultre. Hardly 
larger than the head of a match, with 
77 microscopic parts, this watch is 





a masterpiece in miniature. Exquisitely ' ei - ‘ whe - 
cased in precious platinum. $1,375. vate and bigtime operator it init 
ig to be shipped home from I rope after 
World War II. TV's Ernie Kovacs is the 
villain—the s second-in-con 

who is bound and determined, as soon 
he is mustered out, to run for the U.S. 

Senate. In his first movie role, Comi 

Kovac ipproximately terrific, the fun 
niest new funnyface that has been seen 

on the screen in vears. His sneeringly in 

gratiating personality has all the morbic 

jascination of a mentholated cigar. 
The plot turns on the old snooper 
: duper situation. Lemmon & Co. are de 
’ termined to have a mad ball in 
OVER A CENTURY OF boring village, and invite all 
THE MOST even though it’s breaking t 
Cn enlisted men and officers to 
. 


But that dog Kovacs, a 
suspicious nature and an invest 
turn of mind, soon begins 
wind. They're up to some 
mutters, “I can smell it! I 


Day after day his spies report 





Day after day, in snap inspections, he 


In the end, with a wonderfully silly 








ist’ fr Mickey Rooney, the boys 
have their ball. and the rat gets caught in 
his own trap. Disguised as a private, Cap- 
tain Kovacs races cross-country in an 
t to break up the party 
inaware that the truck is loaded 
in prisoners. When the M.P.s 
ipped off by Lemmon, accuse him of 
engineering 1 escape, Kovacs blusters 
ind pulls rank. Alas, nobody will believe 
him, and he hauled off to the stockade 
broke in who can only point piteous 
ly a g. black, fiercely ggressive 
mustache that no longer seems to in 
inybor I ( he says pleading] 
Don iT er me 


Current & CHoice 
Gervaise. Emile Zola’s L’Assommoir, a 
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Marks Time With Diamonds bal ene A snildiv-anemic Vers of 

Most sensational watch style in @ “Royale Lady Galaxy” is circled Fra k Ss ae fone a : ne it of 
generations—the highly fashionable with 32 superb diamonds, $350 the glamour min (Time, Ov 


“Galaxy” duo by LeCoultre. Instead 
of hands, two floating diamonds 
mark the hours. No mere conversa- 
tion pieces, these luxury 14K gold 
watches are endowed with the same 
skill and craftsmanship which 
enabled LeCoultre to produce the 
smallest, the most complicated, and 
the thinnest watches in the world. 


DIVISION OF 


y, the hour 
markers are set with 35 fine dia 


In the man’s “Gala> 
monds, $325. Federal tax included 
? cs 
‘ Y, aS Mi, 
SLE GEE. TPC 


THE MOST EXCEPTIONAL WATCHES 
AND CLOCKS IN ALL THE WORLD 


LONGINES-WITTNAUER 





Les Girls. The most stylish movie mu 
sical of the year, with Kay Kendall, the 








most stylish comedienne the British have 
turned up i vears (Time, Oct $). 

The Pajama Game. A bouncy. bawdy 
nusic yout congenia ) nage 
ment strite Dubuque nightwear fac- 
ory vith John Raitt and Doris Day 

Time, Sept. 

The Last Bridge. Maria Schell as a 
Ger doctor tort vetween Hitler's 
eg s, to which she belongs nd Tito’s 
partisans, who impress her into their serv 
ice Time. Se 
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Air COMFORT ...Jet Crew AIDS 
...LLow-Cost TURBO BOXCARS 





COMFORT UNSURPASSED 
IN FAIRCHILD F-27 
ON GROUND OR IN AIR 


Air conditioning that maintains a con- 


stant, comfortable cabin temperature 





even while a plane sits under gruelling 
sun or freezing winds—is being built 
into the new Fairchild F-27 twin propjet 
liner. In efficiency and dependability, 
its dual air conditioning system — plus 
its pressurization—will be equaled only 
by the biggest transcontinental airliners. 
This can make ground time before take- 
off and after landing as comfortable as 
flight time. Even with engines shut off, 
the F-27 will continue to provide a no 
hot-seat, no chills atmosphere for its 
passengers, regardless of outside weather 
conditions. Consistently pleasant 
temperature levels can be maintained 
simultaneously in cockpitand passenger 
cabin. The F-27 is the only aircraft 
to offer this new unsurpassed standard 
of comfort in all climates, on airport 


or aloft. 


Products of Fairchild Stratos Division, 
Bay Shore, New York, and the Aircraft 
Division, Hagerstown, Maryland. 


.. WHERE THE FUTURE IS MEASURED IN LIGHT-YEARS! 
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FOR JET BOMBER 
CREWS, SPEED UP 
IN TRAINING TIME 


New electronic devices are reducing 
the time and cost of training crews for 
high altitude, long-range jet bomber 
missions. By on-the-ground simulation 
of problems and conditions which may 
occur in flight, the equipment helps to 
step up crew coordination, reduce 
individual reaction-time in coping with 
almost any emergency. These devices 
provide repetitive training in the study 
of radar ground-return signals, inter- 
pretations of radar scope presentations, 
and the malfunctioning of equipment. 
The entire armament control system of 
a bomber can be simulated, permitting 
crews to practice over and over every 
operational function. Because simu- 
lation is so exact, crew training time 
in flight is compressed, rate of student 
learning is quickened, and a vast back- 
ground of knowledge and experience 
is built up at a cost 90% less than 


in-air training. 





Simulators and training devices by 
Fairchild Guided Missiles Division, 
Wyandanch, New York. 





TROOPS, MATERIEL 
TO FLY FASTER 
AT LOWER COST 


A new high-performance transport — 
the Turbo Boxcar—which promises to 
reduce costs of carrying troops and 
cargo is now in the wind tunnel phase 
of development. Latest in a long line 
of famous Fairchild Flying Boxcars, 
this aircraft is bigger, faster, more 
versatile than any of its predecessors. 
Designed for low-cost production and 
ruggedly built for inexpensive main- 
tenance, the pressurized Turbo Boxcar 
will also offer operational savings from 
the economical fuel consumption of 
its four, modern gas turbine engines 
geared to propellers. Developed for 
military re-supply, assault and logistics 
operations, it will carry up to 30,000 
pounds at 250 m.p.h. at an altitude of 
25,000 feet. And at 25,000 feet, 
pressurization will maintain cabin 
atmosphere at the comfort level of 
8,000 feet. Already blue-printed is a 
later version of the Turbo Boxcar which 
will feature short take-offs and landings 
while retaining high-cruise speed and 


load carrying capacity. 


Product of the Fairchild Aircraft 
Division, Hagerstown, Maryland. 


= FAIRCHILD 


ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


HAGERSTOWN 15, MARYLAND 
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Wry Crisp 


Prease Don't Eat tHe Daisies (192 
pp.}—Jean Kerr—Doubleday ($3.50). 


Jean Kerr is a kind of wrong-way Anne 
Morrow Lindbergh flying not to but from 
contemplative solitude. Like Gift from 
the Sea, Please Don’t Eat the Daisies 
offers a busy suburban wife’s observations 
on life, but where Author Lindbergh lis- 
tened for wisdom in the humming of a sea 
shell, Author Kerr listens for gags in the 
clatter of a typewriter. She has brought 
high spirits to her varied roles of play- 
wright (King of Hearts), free-lance writer, 
TV guest, wife (of New York Herald 
Tribune Drama Critic Walter Kerr). La- 
boring in the literary hell’s kitchen of 
humor, Author Kerr, 33, knows that one 
cannot make a comic omelet without lay- 
ing a few eggs. She lays a few in Daisies, 
but mostly she cooks with laughing gas. 
On the menu: 

CHILDREN: “‘We are being very careful 
with our children [four boys, aged 4 to 

2]. They'll never have to pay a psychia- 
trist twenty-five dollars an hour to find 
out why we rejected them. We'll tell them 
why we rejected them. Because they're 
impossible, that’s why.” 

Writers Gone Rustic: “Five o'clock 
finds him up to his elbows in cows. ‘The 
Boy and I finished the milking, and there 
in sight of the cows, we sat down with a 
pail of the rich, warm brew and refreshed 
ourselves’ . . . Then he adds, ‘My, how 
The Boy is shooting up. He is already an 
inch taller than The Girl.’ I don’t know 
what gets into writers when they move 
to the country. They can’t remember the 
names of their children.” 

HouseE-HUNTING: “In the beginning we 
made the usual mistake of looking at 
houses we could afford. I am working on 





George Csernc 
Humorist Kerr 


Cooking with laughing gas. 
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Kerr’s Law, which states in essence: all 
the houses you can afford to buy are 
depressing.” 

Tue Lor or a Critic’s Wire: “The 
producer feels that the mere physical pres- 
ence of a wife depresses the critic, lowers 
his spirits, clogs his areas of good will, and 
leaves his head rattling with phrases like 
‘witless,’ ‘tasteless,’ and ‘below the level of 
the professional theatre’ . . . ‘What if a 
doctor had to bring his wife along when he 
performed an operation?’ the producer 
will ask you. ‘Can't you see her sitting 
there murmuring, ‘Here's a nice suture, 
dear, and why don’t you try this clamp?’ ” 

Author Kerr goes on to spoof interior 
decorating, domestic pets, diets and oper- 
ations. It’s a pity that she does less of 
what she does best, literary parodies. She 
confines herself to a hilarious take-off 
on the morose moppet, Francoise Sagan 
(Time, Dec. 10, 1956) and an equally 
funny spoof of Mickey Spillane called 
“Don Brown’s Body.” Sample: “I was go- 
ing into Longchamps when this tomato 
waltzes by. She was a tomato surprise. A 
round white face with yellow hair poured 
over it like chicken gravy on mashed po- 
tatoes. Her raccoon coat was tight in all 
the right places.” 

The right place for a laugh, as Author 
Kerr sees it, is anywhere, even the index. 
She has concocted a mock-erudite one 
with such items as: “Fifth, Beethoven's” 
and “Idiot, tale told by a.” The proper 
cross references for Please Don’t Eat the 
Daisies might be “Rye Krisp. thinner 
than,” but, at the same time, “Monkeys, 
more fun than a barrel of.” 


Mem-Sahib's Vision 





Mooutixi: Stories ANDO Poems FROM 
INdIA (151 pp.\—Rumer Godden—Vik- 
ing ($3.50 


This charming book consists of impres- 
sionistic sketches of the sprawling Asian 
subcontinent done in the pale pastel 
shades of life rather than its raw primary 


colors. Filtered through Author (Black 
Narcissus) Godden’s genteel mem-sahib 
vision, India becomes a setting instead of 


a place, Hindus and Moslems become fig- 
ures in a tapestry instead of peaple, and 
life moves to the lute strings of poetry 
instead of the purse strings of necessi- 
ty. As a free versifier, Author Godden 
ranks somewhat below another run-of- 
the-pagoda poet, Emperor Hirohito: 


In the meadow it is spring; 

the sun warmseand, from the softening 
snowfields, the avalanches fall and the 
rocky gorges thunder with their slips. 


Her stories are far more effective, and 
they vibrate with the fragile melancholy 
of tinkling temple bells. A Hindu youth 
claims his veiled bride, and in the first 
flush of passion feels a hot tear on his 
hand as the girl trembles beside him, fear- 
ful and liquid-eyed as a doe he once killed. 
A simple, doting peasant couple lose their 
only son to the mysterious war of the 
white men’s raj and begin to lose their 





Brian Seed 


AvuTHOoR GopDEN 
Painting life in pastels. 


health, sanity and land as well. Then they 
are told to apply for equally mysterious 
pension checks, thus making their son the 
poignantly ironic staff of their old age. 

The title tale Mooltiki has a hint of 
Disney. Mooltiki is a kind of reluctant 
dragon among lady elephants. She rum- 
bles and grumbles audibly while stoking 
the mighty campfire with logs. She would 
rather blow bubbles in the river or clutch 
a flower in her trunk than be a proper 
beast of burden. Around Mooltiki's plot- 
less existence revolve a skin-prickling ti- 
ger hunt and Author Godden’s evocations 
of the lush tropical fecundities of Indian 
jungle country. Rumer Godden is a fas- 
tidious craftsman but a trifle hammy. 
Some of her sentences preen themselves 
so long before the mirror of sensibility 
that, like Mooltiki, they never quite carry 
their weight in sense. 


Brilliant Gossip 


A Bit Orr tHe Map (193 pp.J}—Angus 
Wilson—Viking ($3.50). 


I wish I loved the Human Race; 
1 wish I loved its silly face 


The English, as suggested in this very 
English verse by Sir Walter Raleigh, late 
professor of English literature at Oxford 
live very their neighbors, and 
thus tend to have a depressingly low view 
of their character, morals and appearance. 
Angus Wilson, England's cleverest post- 
war storyteller, succeeds like a gifted gos- 
sip in holding the ear of an audience 
which may deplore the scandalmonger but 
is entranced by his narrative. 

A good gossip should have no shame, 
and Angus Wilson has little. In his cur- 
rent, brilliantly readable collection, Wil- 
son has given the dreadful [ 
about 4o odd types, ranging from patho- 
logical spivs to a loony peer. The intel- 
lectuals shuffle inside their ideas like men 
in borrowed dirty clothes. Most of the 


close to 


dossiers of 
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Remove label for holiday gift 
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STRAIGHT FROM KENTUCKY— 
A TRULY AMERICAN WHISKEY 


pomuciy SrRsicit 
OURBON, WHISKEY 


 ¢ 
saul te er SHS ““ borr.eo BY 


‘ 


Excellence of taste and quality has made 
Old Crow America’s most preferred bourbon. 
In its handsome holiday wrap, the lighter 
and milder 86 proof bottling of this 
historically famous Kentucky bourbon is 


a gift many of your friends would prefer. 


~ _ ——— 


Vil ies lie € 


Serve it at holiday gatherings, too. 


THE OLD CROW DISTILLERY COMPANY, FRANKFORT, KENTUCKY, DISTRIBUTED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS COMPANY 
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the bank that knows California 


IN TWO DECADES California's chemical industry has built a 
billion-dollar business from oil, water, stone, air—and the 
minds of men. 

In this success story one ingredient has been as important 
as the laboratories themselves: the financing that makes 
large-scale chemical production a reality. 


Bank of America is an old hand at bringing capital and 


_BELL BRANCH 


With resources of over ten billion dollars, 
Bank of America is the world’s largest bank. It 
is owned by more than 200,000 stockholders. 





the chemical industry together—a job done on-the-spot 
through branches located close to every major producer 


in the state. 


Whatever your business goals in the West, the localized 
services of Bank of America’s 610 branches in 350 California 
communities may be just the formula you need. Why not 
see us about it? 


BANK OF 
AME RICA 


NATIONAL TRUST AND SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 





HEAD OFFices N FRANCISCO 20, LOS ANGELES 54 
MEMECE FCOLESL OCPOSIT (MEURAWER CORPORATION 
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characters have ambiguous attitudes to- | 
ward sex, money and class. The title 
story, A Bit Off the Map, is the personal 
narrative of Kennie, one of the loose- | 
jawed, tight-jeaned set known in Lon- | 
don as Teddy boys, who falls in with a 
crew of intellectuals. They are dismal 
London versions of Greenwich Village 
nihilists—a sort of intellectual Jimson 
weed that sprouted amid the unfilled 
bomb craters of postwar London. Says 
Reg. a novelist: ‘We'll light such a blaze | 
that all their nice little civilised fire en- | 
gines won't be able to put it out.” 
Colonel & Teddy Boy. The reader may 
feel surprised that Kennie, the moron 
Teddy boy, should pal around with char- 
acters spouting Blake and Dostoevsky, 
until Wilson's subtle point is clear. His 
fantasies of violence and his vision of life 
march—suede shoe by scuffed boot—the | 
same dark path, Cleverly, Author Wilson | 
both evokes and deplores the spirit that 
may find words among intellectuals and 
find action in the Teddy boy. To make 
his point, Wilson introduces a figure of 
the old order, one Colonel Lambourn, who 
carries about maps of mysterious defense 
zones and obscure treasure troves. He is, 
of course, mad. Colonel and Teddy boy | 
meet by chance, and the madman of the 
old regime is struck down by the inarticu- | 
late evangel of the new. Muses Wilson's 
Teddy boy in a weird finale: “See, it’s 
like I said when I see red I don’t know 
my own strength. And it’s all, all of it, 
a bloody cheat and I don’t know what I 
shall do. But if there’s questions, I'll be 
all right, see, because what's an old bloke 
like that want talking to me on Hamp- 
stead Heath at one o'clock in the morn- 
ing. That's what they'll want to know.” 








Wilson writes not so much with a pen | Which one speaks Xi languages? 


as with the needle of a tattoo artist who 
wants to inscribe “no” on Britannia’s 
forehead. In After the Show, a well- 
illusioned young public-school type tries 
to be chivalrous toward a tawdry young 
girl, only to find that she scarcely knows 
what he is getting at; his illusions are 
shattered when she puts an Elvis Presley 
record on her gramophone. In More 
Friend Than Lodger, Wilson plots a tri- 
angle, not only of marital infidelity but 
of social insecurity, involving a stuffy 
publisher, his disarmingly bitchy wife and 
a handsome sort of literary confidence 
man—a triangle in which the woman adds 
up all the angles and makes the 
come out to a lot more than 180°. 

Pretensions & Spitballs. Author Wil- 
son’s view of life may sometimes seem 
like that of an undertaker assessing the 
most likely customer, but there is no 
denying the sneering precision of his ob- 
servations. U.S. readers, without suffering 
the Englishman's special anguish which 
comes from a feeling that he is improper- 
ly dressed, may acknowledge the deadly 
accuracy of some of Wilson's catarrhy 
spitballs. One character sneers at his pre- 
tentious brother: “Ah, I see we have a 
new class now. There used to be those 
who had the tele [TV] and those who 
were above it. Now we have those who 
have the tele and are still above it.” 


sum 
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Fellow in the pith helmet? A big game 
hunter. Knows his stuff but speaks only 
his native English. 

Myna bird? A great disappointment; 
just screeches. 

Smartly attired gal? An interpreter. 
Excellent, of course, but only in the 4 
languages of her choice. 

And the movie projector? A real gem, 
complete with magnetic-optical features. 
Handles any number of languages that 
you may want. 

How? Start with 16mm film, sound or 
silent. Have a processing lab add a mag- 
netic stripe. (Costs about 214 ¢ per foot, 
and well worth it!) 

Then, using the sound-recording de- 
vice built into the projector, put your 
narration right onto the film. 

Erase at will; make changes; add spe- 
cial sound effects as desired. Re-do nar- 
ration to fit changing audience needs. 
(It takes only a little more time than the 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


running time for the film.) Use and re- 
use the stripe as often as you wish. 

What else? Effective showings for 
every 16mm film, sound or silent. You 
have sparkling pictures, filled with at- 
tention-keeping detail. Sound is excel- 
lent. And this projector is always ready 
for use, because it’s lubricated for life 
at the factory. 

This versatile communications tool is 
called the Kodascope Pageant Magnetic- 
Optical 16mm Sound Projector. Busi- 
nessmen use it for public relations, sales 
promotion, training, research reports, 
stockholder presentations, and the like. 
Those with school and church responsi- 
bilities find it equally valuable. 







Demonstration? At your convenience by a 

Kodak Audio-Visual Dealer. Or send for the 
informative brochure, V3-44. 
No obligation, either way. 
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Knight in Quicklime 


Rocer Casement, IRISH Patriot, ENG- 
LISH Traitor (328 pp.J}—René MacColl 
—Norton ($5). 


If a farce with a tragic ending is the 
characteristic Irish art form, the life and 
death of Sir Roger Casement make him a 
great Irishman. Many of his countrymen 
believe him to be so and periodically ask 
the British government to yield custody 
of his remains, which lie in quicklime 
within the walls of Pentonville Prison. 
Casement was hanged for treason in 1916, 
three months after the Dublin uprising 
of Easter Week. In the midst of World 





Underwood & Underwood 
TRAITOR CASEMENT 
A kind of Irish Faust? 


War 1. he had landed from a German sub- 
marine on the coast of Kerry, ostensibly 
to foment rebellion. A boatload of rifles 
was to be landed after him but the ves- 
sel was intercepted by British warships; 
Casement was spotted by a farm girl and 
captured by a pair of village policemen. 

The Casement affair, one of the cen 
tury’s most sensational treason cases, has 
now been reconstructed in a fascinating 
biography by British Journalist René 
MacColl, who tells the story of a brilliant, 
unsavory and enigmatic would-be hero. 

Collector of Injustice. He was a hand 
some, romantic, cranky figure, that most 
irritating kind of idealist, a collector of 
other people’s injustices. A poor orphan 
boy from Ballymena in County Antrim, 
he joined the British consular service, was 
stationed in Africa. The Belgian Congo 
then being run as a private slave factory 
by Belgium’s King Leopold II, captured 
his horrified attention. It was a time be- 
fore Europe knew itself capable of Belsen 
and Europe was shocked by Casement’s 
voluminous, angry reports (published in 
1904) on torture, floggings and forced 
labor. Later, he made similar reports for 
the British Foreign Office about cruel 
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typewriter... 





That depends upon your business 
requirements. 

Today’s faster pace calls for peak 
typing production, faultless reproduc- 
tion and above all, typewriters that 
respond quickly, quietly. Specifically 
—the modern typewriter must enable 
the secretary to produce more and 
better work with a minimum of effort. 

You get all this from the incredible 
new Royal Electric—plus a whole lot 
more. For this remarkable machine 


ONLY THE ROYAL ELECTRIC HAS TWIN-PAK, THE INSTANT-CHANGING RIBBON THAT FINGERS NEVER TOUCH, 
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When should 
you retire a j f 


offers a battery of engineering and 
convenience features you can’t match. 
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For your own information, find out 
how the new Royal Electric fits into 
your typing picture. Once you do, we 
think you'll decide to retire some of 
your outdated typewriters. 

Call your Royal man for a demon- 
stration and free trial. You'll be sur- 
prised how much your old typewriters 
are worth in trade—how little it costs 
to switch to Royal Electrics. 


ROYAL electric 


A product of Royal McBee Corporation, 
world’s largest manufacturer of typewriters 





THE MAYFLOWER Accredited. 


EMBLEM IS YOUR PROTECTION 


“Neighbor, the best 
moving outfit in town 


is MAYFLOWER” 





All Mayflower warehouses are 
local, locally owned with a re- 
sponsibility to make good here at 
home. They also have the advan- 
tage of a national association and 
a nation-wide standard of service. 
Every person who handles your 
possessions is Accredited. 
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| treatment of 


rubber-plantation workers 
in Peru. By now, Casement had become 
a romantic celebrity with something of 
Byron about him. He was knighted by 
King George V. and he wrote a fulsome 
letter of gratitude to Foreign Minister Sir 
Edward Grey about his honor. 

Shades of Emmet. Yet Casement was 
also writing to Irish friends about “Anglo- 
Britannic swine.” about “the Bitch and 
Harlot of the North Sea.” What had hap- 
pened to Casement? Author MacColl sug- 
gests that some snub in the Foreign Office 
probably set Casement on his devious 
course, for he was an “oick,” i.¢., 
outsider. Given the man’s pride, ambition 
quixotic brilliance and genuine Irish pa- 
triotism, this theory is as likely as any 
other. Yet most of the details of Case- 
ment’s attempt to win Irish independence 
were absurd. When he went to Germany 
(via the U.S.) early in World War I, to 
recruit an “Irish Brigade” of war prison- 
ers to fight against the British. the men 
turned up their honest noses at him. 

When Casement finally landed in Kerry 
on his ill-fated expedition, he seems to 
have been near despair, guessing that the 
scheduled Easter Rising was foredoomed 
to failure. He actually hoped to prevent 
it, but it was too late. Foiled and cap- 
tured, he had only one role left: to die. 
He did that in style. During his trial 
Casement’s main preoccupation was the 
speech he would make from the dock. It 
came out very well, almost as well as that 
of Robert Emmet to whom the Irish in 
America had often compared him. 

Line of Martyrs. His partisans have 
often called Casement’s sentence and exe- 
* yet there 


a social 


cution a “judicial assassination, 
is a dark blot on his martyr’s shroud—the 
Black Diaries 
found in his lodgings. If authen- 
tic, the diaries proved Casement probably 
the most industrious sodomite since the 
days of Heliogabalus. According to Case- 
ment’s supporters, the diaries were forged 
possibly by the British, to destroy Case- 
ments 


“200 pages of concentrated 


erotica 


image as a patriot-martyr. The 
diaries were clearly in his handwriting; 
Casement’s defenders contend implausibly 
that they were in fact written by someone 
for some obscure reason 
in Casement’s own hand. Biographer 
MacColl’s conclusion: the diaries 
Casement’s own. 
Apart from its 
Casement story is compelling today be 


else but copied 
were 


inherent drama, the 
cause it raised political passions as strong 
as those later provoked by a Klaus Fuchs 
or an Alger Hiss. Bernard Shaw, Conan 
Doyle, G. K. Chesterton ringingly de- 
fended Casement. Others, including Poet 
Alfred Noyes. equally ringingly denounced 
him (this year, at 77. Poet Noyes pub- 
lished an book 
earlier stand). It may have been a kind 
of Irish Faust who disappeared through 
the trap on the gallows of Pentonville 
Prison. Yet objective readers of Author 
MacColl’s biography must agree that he 
was truly and justly hanged for treason. 
For the rest of the long line of Irish mar- 
tyrs, Roger Casement must make unfor- 
tunate if intriguing company. 
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FOOL MISTAKES 
WERE KEEPING 


ME BROKE 


So | Sent $6 to The 
Wall Street Journal 


I always seemed to make mistakes. I sold 
some land when prices were low. I 
bought a home when prices were high 

Then one day I picked up a copy of 
The Wall Street Journal. I saw right 
away that it had the facts I needed to 
help me in my personal affairs and in my 
job. So I sent $6 for a Trial Subscription. 

The Journal not only tells me how to 
earn more money — it also tells me how 
to get more value for the money I spend 
And articles on taxes guide me on what 
to do to keep my taxes down 

This story is typical. The Journal is 
a wonderful aid to men making $7,000 
to $20,000 a year. To assure speedy de- 
livery to you anywhere in the U.S., The 
Journal is printed daily in five cities — 
New York, Washington, Chicago, Dallas 
and San Francisco 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance 
It costs $20 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip 
tion for 3 months for $6, Just send this 
ad with check for $6. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. TM 11-25 


GET TOTAL RELIEF FROM EXCESS 


STOMACH ACIDS IN 4 SECONDS! 
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PUTS ALL THE FIZZ WHERE THE TROUBLE IS! 
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STUCK UP? 
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within 8 hours 
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modern heating for 
business and industry 


Rib 4 fe), 


WORLD'S LARGEST-SELLING OIRECT-FIREO 


Gy SUNnit HEATERS 
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Bearings Help America Grow 
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To grow, America needs steel, alumi- 
num and brass in varied and intricate 
beams, shapes and sheets. These 
“sinews” of modern construction are 
rolled under tremendous pressures — 
pressures transmitted through anti- 
friction bearings. 

Producing the large, precision, heavy- 


duty bearings required for metal rolling 
is one of the services of The ‘Torrington 
Company. 

Here, as in many other fields of in- 
dustry, Torrington specialized skills and 
long experience in precision manufac- 
ture are contributing to greater speed, 
economy and efficiency. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


TORRINGTON, CONN. 
Torrington manufactures a diversified line of precision products, including 
Anti-friction Bearings . Knitting and Sewing Machine Needles . Swaging Machines 


Special Metal Parts . Industrial Fasteners 


Columbia Bicycles . Surgeons Needles 
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Chico gO ani 


says: 


_ RONRICO 
\ Daiquiri 


FREE! Package of 
50 colorful 
cocktail napkins. 
Write to 

Ronrico Corporation, 
Dept. T, 370 7th Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


RONRICO RUMS 80, 86 & 151 PROOF. U. S. REP.: 
McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


© Puerto Rico Distilling Company 


KOMFIT 
Fashioned for the 
man of taste Ao 


If you enjoy the special satisfaction that 
comes from owning the finest, you will 
take abiding pleasure in Komfit. Ultra 
thin, light and flexible. Adjustable to 
any wrist. $7.95 to $18.95, incl, Fed 
tax. In all 14 Kt. gold, $145 


Climate Note: Komfit’s exclusive stainless steel 
lining is cool, comfortable, resists perspiration 


Poti, | 


Jeweiry's Name for Quality 
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a a For a drink that¢ real 
lip-gmackery, try a great - 
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IMPORT DIV., 


Here’s How to be SURE 


AGE FENCE 


will be the RIGHT fence 
for YOU... 


Write now for 
our file-size 
folder DH-26. 
It is packed full 
of information 
you will need 
when considering 
a new fence 

for any purpose. 





e When you need a fence it will be much 
to your advantage to have full knowledge 
of the many choices of component parts 
that PAGE provides. You can choose from 
8 heights—4 fabric metals—9 types of 
metal posts—6 styles of gates. All these 
and other features are pictured and de- 
scribed in the folder offered above. It also 
supplies facts about PAGE localized en- 
gineering and erecting service that is as- 
surance of highest grade workmanship 
and lasting satisfaction. Page Fence Asso- 
ciation members, located in more than 
100 cities, are listed in the folder. See 
that list for name of member nearest you. 


Write ta 
@ PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION «+ Monessen, Pc. @ 





| Songs in Exile 


For nearly soo years, the persecuted 


Jews of Eastern Europe led a narrow 
| closed-in existence. The only escape lay 
inward—in wild frenzies of Hasidic wor- 


ship or in equally wild flights of the im- 
agination. In this kind of life. the story- 
| tellers became the soul’s best physicians 
drawing on their tradition, later writers 
such as Russia’s Sholom Aleichem created 
1 whole literature in which pain and hap- 


piness. the worldly and the supernatural 
come together under a canopy of wry 
humor. Two books, written by exiles from 


Eastern Europe. have much of Aleichem’s 


rewarding piety and wit. 

Gimpet THE Foot, by Isaac Bashevis 
Singer (205 pp.: Noonday; $3.50) is a 
collection of twelve tales about Polish 
Jews who are important to nobody except 
themselves, God and the devil. In these 





Lou Sperling 


AUTHOR SINGER 
Some are too foolish to be evil. 


pages Satan and all his imps lope through 
the swamps and forests of Galicia, tempt- 
ing girl with an enchanted mirror 
destroying a placid marriage, debauching 
the entire village of Frampol with dance 
ing. vodka banknotes. God 
slowly after, not to punish Satan for his 
mischief, but his lash the 
backs of sinful Jews. 

Polish-born Author 
umnist on Manhattan's Jew 
ward, takes a Manichaean 
and an ironic view of 
Lord Hosts finally 
ways to a modern Job. In The Wife Kill- 

Author Singer touches on a recurrent 
theme, that vengeance is God's business, 
not man’s. The book’s best tale is the title 


a vain 


and comes 


to apply to 
Singer, 53, a col- 
sh Daily For- 
view God 
man. In the 
justifies his stern 


ot 
Joy, 


ol 


story about Gimpel, who has seven names 
in all: “imbecile, donkey, tlax-head, dope 
glump, ninny and fool. The last name 
stuck.” Gimpel the Fool is the butt of all 
crucl, mindless jokesters. He will believe 
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New light in her darkness 


NEW LIGHT appears on the horizon for blind people. 

Development of a simple, economical method for the 
quantity reproduction of Braille opens new vistas of knowl- 
edge, accomplishment, and pleasure to the sightless. 

Braille material can now be reproduced with Multigraph 
Braille Duplicators—the first low-cost, easy-to-operate 
machines for duplicating multiple copies in Braille. A com- 
plete page can be impressed, in a single operation, into 
a wide variety of paper stocks. The entire operation of 
duplicating Braille can be performed by either a sighted 
or a blind person — including the setting of the type and 
operation of the duplicating machine. 


© 1867 A-M Corporation 


This new method will multiply the knowledge and efforts of 
many thousands of Braille transcribers all over the world—and 
be of tremendous therapeutic value in rehabilitation programs. 
It will be a great factor in adding to the education and self- 
sufficiency of blind people, by making available new varieties 
and far greater quantities of Braille material at low cost. 

This is just one more example of the progressive, problem- 
solving leadership you can expect from Addressograph- 
Multigraph Corporation—makers of the world's finest 
equipment for repetitive writing, duplicating and office 
typography. Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, 
Cleveland 17, Ohio—Simplified Business Methods.* 


*Trade- Mark 


Addressograph-Multigraph 


PRODUCTION MACHINES FOR BUSINESS RECORDS* 





SERVING SMALL BUSINESS— BIG BUSINESS— EVERY BUSINESS 
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The Watch with the Executive Look 


de Luxe 


The world’s thinnest 
ballbearing-wound 
automatic watch 


a The ETERNA: MATIC 
Centenaire, the world's 





thinnest self-winding watch, 
is the perfect timepiece for 
the man who is ‘going places’ . . fast. 
Aristocratic in its traditions, 

the Centenaire — the finest of a fine 
line — is a watch of aesthetic and 
technical perfection. Its outstanding 
characteristic is its incomparable 
ballbearing-mounted winder. 


vai teth i 


Chronométre 





tation box, from 
$ 500 10 $ 1000 ft. 
(ORT 


400 f.t.4 






Of inbred quality and lasting 
excellence, the Centenaire 

is distinguished by its exquisite 
workmanship, dignified design and 
artistic dial with 18-k gold 
markers. For those who want 
*certified’ precision, the 

wafer-thin chronometer(right) is 
the smart, uncompromised 

answer. Write for our illustrated 
brochure in color. 


ETERNA-MATIE 


ETERNA WATCH COMPANY OF AMERICA, 


677 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 22 


IN CANADA: HENRY BIRKS AND SONS, LTD, 
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anything: that the dead have arisen, that 
the Czar is visiting Frampol, even that his 
wife is faithful. In the first place, he be- 
lieves because, after all, anything is pos- 
sible. In the second place he believes be- 
cause if he does not, everyone shouts at 
him, his termagant wife loudest of all. 

Only Satan takes pity and whispers to 
Gimpel that he could be avenged on the 
world by deceiving it in turn. Gimpel 
tries, but it is not in him: he is too much 
the fool even to be evil. The worldly-wise 
(including the reader) are sharply re- 
proached by Gimpel’s foolishness and yet 
they are also apt to envy it, for it is 
illuminated by the saintly 
strange, special kind of dignity. Unpre- 
tentiously, almost crudely sketched, Gim- 


simpleton’s 





pel is an unforgettable character. deeply 
moving in his gentle submission to all 





love of a worthless wife, 
his quiet expectation of the end: “When 
the time comes I will go joyfully. What- 
ever may be there, it will be real, without 
without without 


blows. his doggec 


complication ridicule 
deception. God be praised: there even 


Gimpel cannot be deceived. 


T [ : ° 
1HE FER PLA by Esther Sala 


mon 2444nrer Ar lard-S r Tal ¢ ) 
mn (344 pr belard-Schuman; $3.50) 





deals with Russian Jews, more urbane 
polished and aware than Singer's woebe- 





gone Ga 


Vladimir 


sianer. Little Rissia grows up in 


1 fictional town near Kiev 






in the early years of the 20th century. All 


Russia seems wrapped in a dream, like a 
mountain village in the instant before ‘the 
avalanche. While, outside, the wind is ris- 
ing, at home Rissia is borne along on the 
immemorial patterns of Jewish tradition 
in which there is a complex law for every 
occasion and a cryptic Talmudic proverb 
for every problem. 

Her friends often seem to have stepped 
from the pages of Tolstoy and Dostoev- 
sky, with their doom writ large on their 
foreheads. There is Alexander, the peren- 
nial student, pompously lecturing the girls 
on the Hellenic past, and Madame Edlin 
sky, who likes Jews yet loves an anti 
Semite. And there is the wide-horizoned 
land itself We knew without thinking 
that it 
great people. Evil 


a great rich country ind a 


s organized and di- 








rected, but the good sprang from the 
heart and mind of man, and ran like a 
The word 


conscience was 





river between Is natural Danks 





duty’ was slight. but 
aden with 
Like her big-eyed heroine, Author Sala 


waning. 


now lives in London, was born 
and 1 sd in the Ukraine. Her re-creation 
of childhood is movingly written and pre- 


man 





serves the old Russia—with its endless 


ions and comforta- 





ilk idling a 





ble inefficiency—like a giant in amber. 


lhe final chapter tells of the coming of 
tt 


he 1917 Revolution, when all the earnest 





high-flow 


n talkers pour into the streets 


wilh visions Of a newly created heaven on 








earth. The last lines of the novel make 
heartbreakingly ironic point We were 
outside our front door. Father took off 


ind handed it to mother. 
d to Grabovsky 


freedom. 


his bowler hat 
He folded his arms, turr 
and s 








Imagine 
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SELF-STICKIAG _ & 
PeaMace Tare 


Hf Another product of PERMACEL-|EPAGE'S inc. New Brunswick, NJ. _/ 
/ Tapes Adhesives + Electronic 


a § f a J att Chemical Materials 
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Brand Name. In E! Paso, Edsel D. 
Ford bought a 1957 Plymouth Suburban. 





Closed Cupboard. In Gulfport, Miss., 
the city council considered a proposal that 
would prohibit the landing of “any mys- 
terious objects within the city limits.” 


Timesaver. In Milan, Italy, James Lo- 
renzi, 68, swiped a clock from a jewelry 
store, had almost made his getaway when 
the alarm went off. 


Freewheeling. In Davenport, Iowa, the 
hub caps stolen from Leonard Grutzmach- 
er’s car were returned to him with a note 
reading: “Sorry, these aren't the right 
size.” 


Do Unto Others. In Sagamore Hills, 
Ohio, after Mrs. S. S. Zabukovie said she 
didn’t want any and closed the door in 
his face, a Bible salesman picked up an ax 
chopped the door into splinters. 


Square Shake. In Cincinnati, nabbed 
by policemen who saw him driving his car 
with no hands, Willie Rosco Burnett, 23 
explained to the judge that he was using 
his hands to show his girl friend how to do 
the chords to All Shook Up on his guitar. 


Hot Seat. In Ahoskie, N.C., after city 
officials bought a dozen pairs of yellow 
plastic rain pants for the fire department 
Chief J. D. Linkous noticed that inside 
each pair was a tag reading: “Do not use 


IN ST. LOUIS pod 


| Papermate. In Tucson, Ariz., Patrolman 
William Anderson started to write out a 
ticket when he noticed the words “i am in 





cort” (sic) scribbled on a piece of paper 
and from coast to coast . “2 on the windshield, left the ticket with 
There are good reasons why Nekoosa another note: “I am in the street.” 


Papers are a best-buy and a best-seller 
' : Kei 
AMERICA among business papers. Nekoosa _ Mother's Little Helper. In Fre no 
: : as Calif., Mrs. Lillian Dennis, mother of six 
I apers ex¢ el in appearance, dura pility, 

boy it i explained to police that she taught her 
printability and they are mass C to ten-year-old son to steal money for every- 
perform perfectly on today’s high-speed day needs because if she did it herself, she 


printing presses and office equipment. might end up in jail and there would be 


See for yourself! On your next no one to look after the children. 
BUSINESS printing order, specify Nekoosa Papers! 


Thousands of printers and letter shops Revival. In Rutherfordton, N.C., Eu- 
gene W. Smith, 28, was charged with 


can supply them...more than 137 Nekoosa : 
three counts of assault and one for dis- 


> ] re H ‘ > - ° ° 
Paper Merchants distribute them. turbing worship after he stormed into 


the Second Baptist Church on a Sunday 
morning, smacked the bell ringer for wak- 
ing him up. 


Farewell to Alms. In Fullerton, Calif. 
Car Salesman Robert W. Huff, 30, charged 
with bilking seven Baptist churches of 
some $93,000 worth of building bonds 

| explained that he had to finance his trips 


Nekoosa Bond koora Ledger @ Nekoosa to Las Vegas dice tables in order to win 
Duplicator @ a Mir choosa Manifold , i ; 
Nekoosa Offset @ Nek s Ma t it pays to money to keep up payments on his new 












Nekoosa Opaque @ and companion ARDOR Papers plon with Cadillac, yacht, house trailer and jeep 
NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER COMPANY © PORT EDWARDS, WISCONSIN your printer! told police he got the “gambling fever” 
MILLS AT PORT EDWARDS AND NEKOOSA, WISCONSIN, AND POTSDAM, NEW YORK after “I started pitching quarters.” 
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THE THREE TOUGHEST 


NAMES ON YOUR 
CHRISTMAS LIST 


We don’t know who they are, but you do— 


And you’ve probably been dreading the 
search for just the right gift for each of them: 
something appealing but not too personal... 
usable but not quickly used and forgotten . . . 
valuable but not costly. 


There’s one gift that’s all these things—for 
all three of the toughest names on your list 
(and a good many others besides). 


For TIME, The Weekly Newsmagazine, suits 
a wide variety of tastes—lasts all year long, 
yet brings a fresh reminder of your thought- 
fulness every week. 


Take the man who has everything . . . every- 
thing but time to catch up with the news 
outside his own field. Time’s a fast fill-in he'll 
come to rely on week after week, and thank 
you for again and again. 


Or take your maiden aunt, your teenage 
niece, or any other feminine friend whose 
wishes you find it impossible to fathom. Why 
worry about styles and sizes and colors, when 
Time is such a flattering gift for a lady of any 
shape or age! 


Check them off—the family next door or a 
cousin clear across the continent... a busi- 
ness associate or a son at college—and see if 
Time isn’t the answer you've been looking for. 


Just use the order form on this page to put 
your toughest shopping problems behind you 
quickly and conveniently, today.We’ll senda 
handsome gift card hand-signed as you direct 
—and you won't be billed till after Christmas. 
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CHRISTMAS ORDER FORM 


TIME, THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE, 
540 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, II. 


Please send a year of TIME as my gift to: 


name 
address 
state 


city zone 


name 
address 


city zone 


(0 Bill me after Christmas 
(0 Payment enclosed 


$7.00 first gift (or your own subscription) 
$5.00 ail additional gifts 


Attach additional sheet if necessary. 
T 


~ 
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EVERYBODY GOES FOR THE VISCOUNT 





Mother made a wise choice when she decided of jet-prop flying. It’s hard to believe that 

to go Viscount. It’s sure to be a more pleasant she’s soaring through the sky at more than 
trip—from gentle, effortless take-off to feather- five miles a minute! The Viscount certainly 
like landing. And once aloft, with no more is tomorrow's way to fly—and it's here today. 


w 


than a soft, far-away purr from the Viscount’s 
powerful jet-prop engines, baby will probably 
be asleep in a matter of minutes. 


The Viscount was the first and is still the only 
jet-prop passenger plane in regular service in 
North America. You can fly Viscount right now 


Then mother will be treated to the full enjoy- with Trans-Canada Air Lines, Capital Airlines, 
ment of Viscount comfort. The glorious pano- British West Indian Airways, and Cubana 
rama through those giant windows... the Airlines. Many other leading airlines also 
living-room relaxation in those wide, cushiony feature Viscount service. 

seats ... and the incomparable peace and quiet 


JET-PROP VICKERS 






POWERED BY 
FOUR ROLLS-ROYCE 
ENGINES 





VICKERS-ARMSTRONG (AIRCRAFT) LTO., WEYBRIDGE. ENGLAND +* MEMBER COMPANY OF THE VICKERS GROUP 
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... it’s always 
a pleasure 






Today’s prized gift... 
tomorrow’s heirloom 


I.W.HARPER 


( Hoinioors Wey 


DECANTER 


| Since 1872 
yf Celebrating 85 Years of 


g y —- America’s Prized Bourbon 


; 100 PROOF » KENTUCKY STRAIGHT 
BOURBON WHISKEY, |. W. HARPER 


NO EXTRA COST DISTILLING CO., LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 





38-day cruises to South America via the S.S. ARGENTINA . 
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“QO senhor quer a Salada de Palmito?” 


There’s nothing like salt air and brilliant sun- 
shine to give you a marvelous appetite. 

And you'll feel even hungrier when you re- 
view the flotilla of delicacies our famous chefs 
have prepared for you at our open air buffet. 

Of course, there's always a South American 
specialty like Brasilian Heart of Palm Salad to 


tempt an adventurous appetite. 





Old a buildings near modern 
shops in Buenos Aires. 


Statue of Christ atop Cor- 
covado overlooks Rio, 


If you have spent the morning in our spacious 
“Bife de 
Cordeiro Grelhado” or piping hot roast beef. 


deck pool, you'll want to tear into 

Along with sports and parties, you'll get a 
solid, bone-deep rest. You'll spend joyous days 
and nights ashore in exotic ports...make new 
friends... have the time of your life! 


See your travel agent today. 


MOOREMACK TO SOUTH AMERICA 


MOORE- 
McCORMACh 





Five Broadway, 
New York 4, N.Y, 


.. S.S. BRAZIL. Rates from $1,110. These 33,000-ton liners sail every three 


weeks from New York to: TRINIDAD » BARBADOS - BAHIA « RIO DE JANEIRO - SANTOS(S4o Paulo) > MONTEVIDEO « BUENOS AIRES 


: he! 


